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At Wexford our travellers encountered a host of prudent friends 
and timid advisers. ‘The journey they were about to take was repre- 
sented as beset with dangers: the northern part of the county was 
described as in a state of open insurrection, while the civil authori- 
ties, released from all legal restraint, were constantly committing the 
most unheard-of atrocities. Some recommended a passport signed 
by the Wexford magistrates; others pointed to the prisoners in the 
gaol as a proof of the state of the country through which they had to 
travel; while the newspapers were full of details relative to the dis- 
turbed state of the metropolis. Alarmed at these representations, 
Robert besought his friend Joss to return to Narristown; but the 
worthy farmer was not so easily diverted from his purpose. ‘ Ich’ve 
set out,” said he, ‘* on the sarvice of an ould friend, and burn me if 
Ich donna perform it, in spite of sogers an’ magistrates. Tut, buy, 
thou’rt too young to go by yoursil; a little of my knowledge will be 
useful to you, and, troth, may be things are not half as bad as they 
say; for there was my field of wheat, foreniut the boreen, an’ every 
one sed ’twasn’t worth reapin nor pullin nether, ‘twas so eat wid the 
traneens an’ destroyed wid smut. on mind, ses mysel, turnin a 
boddher ear to ’em all; an’ so Ich put the reapers to work, an’ tat- 
teration to the ha’penny less nor twenty pounds it produced me. 
You may ax Devereux, the corn-buyer, if it ent the truth. So,’’ 
continued Joss, “all isn’t lost that’s in danger, and therefore let us 
not be mindin these wiseacres of Wexford, but be goin our own ways. 
Naybe, we needn’t go farther nor Gorey, where Lord Mountnorris 
lives, an’ who, Ich am quite sure, will do any thing for me that Ich 
axes ‘im. One thing is certain, that black gaol is no place for the cap- 
tin; 1 don’t half like all Ich’ve heard to-day, so come along. 
Don’t be talkin to me about turnin back, for Ich’ll go if it rains hail 
or snow,” 

The allusion to the captain gave an additional pang to Robert’s 
apprehension for his brother ; and, though he was far from desiring to 
risk the convenience or life of his friend, he was not altogether averse 
to Joss making application to his noble landlord. Still he did not 
conceal either the difhculties or the dangers of the journey; but, 
finding the old man resolute, they mounted with alacrity, and, pacing 
down the Custom-House Quay, quickly found themselves upon the 
then beautiful wooden bridge that spans the Slaney. The boards re- 
sounded to the feet of their horses; and, as Robert turned his head 
to take a view of the town and the shipping—a sight truly picturesque 
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554 The Orangeman. 


and pleasing—he was surprised to find that the sun had declined 
considerably towards the horizon, indicating, by its apparent increase 
and redness, that the shades of night were then ready to shut up the 
world in their sable livery. He did not communicate this discover 
to Joss, who was absorbed in very different reflections ; but, by the 
cautious application of his heel, contrived to increase the speed of his 
horse, and, by sympathy, the horse of his companion, without the 
worthy farmer being aware that his progress was in the least accele- 
rated. He continued to talk about his cattle and his farm, indiffer- 
ent to the length of the shadow which he cast upon the road before 
him, remarking, as he went along, upon the value and cultivation of 
the land on each side. Robert’s replies were given in monosyllables, 
for he could hardly abstract himself from his apprehensions to pay 
decent attention to the conversation of his companion. He watched 
with anxiety the declining sun; and, though he kept the horses in ra- 
ther a smart trot, he was soon convinced that it was impossible to 
reach Gorey with daylight, and, having never been so far from home 
before, he was not aware that there was any place on the road where 
they could stop for the night. After passing Castle Bridge, the high 
ground on the left hid the sun from their view, and by the time they 
reached Oulard, subsequently celebrated for a rebel achievement, the 
world was involved in the imperfect light of evening. The grandeur 
of the setting sun, reflected in the ocean at some distance on their right, 
was lost on Robert; for the alarming stories he had heard now rushed 
upon his mind with all that terror which an active fancy seldom fails 
to communicate to such details, when we are about to pass over 
scenes associated with horrible events. The conduct of the yeomanry 
and Orangemen, two names since identified, then appeared in their 
worst colours. Perhaps hatred and suffering exaggerated the atro- 
cities committed by them: but certain it was, the people at this period 
were so terrified, that numbers actually died from apprehension only. 
Robert had certainly heard enough to dread an encounter with such 
ruffians, now commissioned to preserve the peace; and, though by no 
means unmindful of himself, he was decidedly most anxious about his 
venerable companion. He could not think of risking the old man’s 
lite, and, therefore, was debating in his own mind about the propriety 
of seeking a lodging in some of the farm-houses, when the approach 
of a horseman, proceeding in great haste, aroused both our travellers 
from their respective reveries. The rider was wrapt up in something 
like a cloak; and, at the first glance, Robert thought he recognised 
the bearer of the letter which led to the unhappy consequences which 
he was then journeying to obviate. 

“Good night,” said the stranger, as he passed them, but, imme- 
diately. checking his speed, he continued, ‘ company is always 
desirable—more particularly on such a road as this. Perhaps, gen- 
tlemen, you travel my way.” 

“We're for Gorey,” answered Joss, “if you happen to know 
whereabouts that is.” 

“I'm perfectly acquainted with it,” said the stranger; ‘and if the 
road is not familiar, I shall be happy to point it out to you.” 

‘* You are very kind,” returned Robert, “ but we purpose shortly 
stopping for the night.” 
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« Stopping !” said Joss, with surprise, ‘‘ troth, no! buy, we'll reach 
Gorey time enough to-night. Ich knows every inch o’ the road.” 

«If you don’t wish to proceed,” said the stranger, ‘ and have no 
friend on the way, you will oblige me by accepting my pvor hospi- 
tality. Inns are not to be found, and I live not far from Gorey.” 

‘«Troth, Ich likes your civility,” said Joss, evidently pleased with 
the open cheerful manner of the stranger, ‘‘ an’ if ever you come to 
Forth, or Bargie, you'll find your name in the pot at Narristown, 
just forenint Duumore.”’ 

‘‘T know the spot,” said the stranger; ‘‘ your name is Lett.” 

«'Troth itis,” said Joss, ‘for the want of a betther, at your sar- 
vice; an’ mysil’ an’ Bob Meyler, here, are on our way to Lord 
Mountnorris, about Captain Meyler, who they putin gaol, though he’s 
as innocent as the child unborn.”’ 

‘| have heard,” said the stranger, drawing his cloak closer about 
him, ‘of Captain Meyler’s arrest. But let them go on: the chain, 
however strong, when stretched beyond its utmost tension, must snap 
into pieces. ‘The system,” he continued in a higher tone, ‘* must 
eventuate in good: the whippings, the hangings, the burnings, the 
pitch-caps, and the triangles, must now arouse a lethargic people from 
their disgraceful supineness—they must awaken them to a sense of 
their inglorious apathy, to a conviction that their only hope is in the 
manly effort of national resistance.” 

‘ Ich am not sure Ich understands you,” interrupted Joss. 

‘‘ Necessity,” continued the stranger, pursuing his own train of 
thought, rather than replying to Joss, ‘‘can make even cowards brave. 
But [ wrong my countrymen: they want not courage—they want not 
that hatred, that sense of wrong, which inspires courage—they have 
been the dupes of their rulers, the victims of their own ignorance. 
The apprehension of chimeras has kept us for centuries in chains; and, 
like children, we have shrunk from the bugbear we had ourselves 
created. But, thank heaven! the atrocities of the government and 
the myrmidons of the castle have brought things to a crisis. M 
country shall be free—she will now shake off the English yoke, as 
Paul did the venomous reptile at Mileta—with pious ease.” 

‘Burn me,” said Joss, ‘* but you’d make a fine min’ster, ony the 
not a one ov your congregation would understand you.” 

‘My dear sir,” returned the stranger, good humouredly, ‘ you 
would understand me, were you a parishioner of mine; the cries and 
blood of your neighbours would sharpen yonr faculties. You would 
soon understand my meaning, were you to witness, as I have done, the 
nightly excesses of an armed yeomanry.” 

‘I have heard of their proceedings,” said Robert, ‘* and deplore 
the condition of my unfortunate countrymen ; but what can they do 
but submit to their fate.” 

‘‘Submit,” repeated the stranger, ‘ for what ?” 

‘‘ Because resistance at this moment,” replied Robert, ‘‘ would 
only entail fresh miseries upon them.” 

“That,” said the stranger, ‘‘is the precise reasoning which has 
kept us so long in chains and tears. It has, from incessant use, be- 
come trite; it has done an infinite deal of mischief, by assuming a 
falsehood for a fact; for nothing can be further from the truth, than 
what you have been pleased to take for granted.” 
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‘I confess,” said Robert, ‘‘ l can’t see it in that light. We are 
an unarmed people: we are comparatively few in number, and op- 
posed by a mighty government, and a country abounding in resources, 
Our rulers have arms and ammunition, men and money: their forces 
are disciplined; prejudice and opinion are on their side; and, besides, 
you could never get the people to unite against them. 

‘* What no individual,” returned the stranger, ‘ could hope to do, 
oppression and misrule have accomplished. The people are united: 
they wait but for an opportunity to rise en masse, and then, what 
becomes of your governmentresources—your menand money. Why, 
sir, in case of a well-organized rebellion, England would be left with- 
out money; her bank-notes would be converted into waste paper; her 
funds become deranged ; and as for her army—where is it ? Already 
fully employed by an active enemy, who would hardly ground arms 
until the British soldiers returned from butchering the Irish peasantry ! 
But suppose they were all in Ireland—what then? Why, so much 
the better; they would supply us with arms. By annihilating an 
enemy, you would be arming a friend; and if you don’t forget your 
Voster, you will soon see that the Irish peasantry, if properly aroused, 
would be more than a match for any army in the world: they would 
be in numbers superior to even the forces of Tamerlane.” 

‘* Ay, but would they act together?” 

‘“Compel them. Requisition! Requisition! Bring them into the 
field, and be assured they will act.” 

‘* Even then, they would be useless without discipline.” 

‘* A stale objection,” said the stranger: ‘‘ all necessary discipline 
could be acquired in twenty hours; and only let them obtain one 
victory over the soldiers, and their dread of polished arms and red 
coats will soon vanish. Besides, perhaps they would soon have red 
coats on their side too. Such things have happened: and be assured 
the ‘ might that slumbers in a peasant’s arm,’ is neither feeble nor in- 
eflicient.”’ 

“Ok,” said Joss, “that’s all rank nonsense. Ich donna like 
fightin’ no more nor my father afore me. °Tis enough for every man 
to mind his own business, an’ leave rebellion, as you call it, to those 
who’ve got nothin’ else to do.” 

‘Very right, sir; and ’tis because people won’t let us mind our 
own business, that rebellion becomes necessary. Surely, when the 
peasantry dare not sleep in their own houses, for fear of the dreaded 
visits of the savage Orangemen, it is time 

“ Who dare speak ill of Orangemen,” exclaimed a stentorian voice, 
and, at the instant, an armed party rushed upon the travellers. Some 
seized the bridles, and others kept vociferating, who are you? what 
have you to say to Orangemen? without giving their prisoners time 
to make any reply. Robert apprehended the worst; but the stranger, 
throwing back his cloak, demanded, in a feigned voice, why he was 
stopped on the king’s highway. It is my money you want, he con- 
tinued, putting his hand into his side pocket: ‘ there it is for you, 
he said, extending it towards the ruffian who had hold of bis bridle. 
The fellow eagarly dropt his musket against his breast, and extended 
his right hand for the proffered purse; but, instead of money, he re- 
ceived the contents of a pocket pistol: the stranger, at the same time, 
with the utmost address, putting spurs to his horse. The suddenness 
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of the act threw the party into confusion ;' and such was the darkness 
of the night, that, though several shots were almost instantly fired 
after the fugitive, he escaped, apparently unhurt, as far as could be 
inferred from the sound of his horses’ feet galloping along the road. 

‘«‘ Burn me,” ejaculated Joss, quite unconsciously, ‘‘ but that was 
well done.” 

«« Was it indeed,” said a ruffian, as he struck the old man to the 
ground; and, as Robert raised his hand in amazement, he received a 
similar blow from the but-end of a musket, which quickly reduced him 
to a state of utter insensibility. 


CHAPTER X. 


When Robert had recovered from the effects of the blow and fall, 
he found his companion in close altercation with his assailants. ‘* It 
is downright robbery,” said Joss, ‘‘ to ride away our beasts afther that 
manner, without sayin by your leave.” 

‘‘ When they have ketched the croppy who shot poor Bob Grimes, 
then theyll bring back your horses,” said one of the ruffians. 

‘ That’s ov no great consequence,” said another, ‘‘ for their ridin’ 
days are nearly over.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay,” said another; ‘‘they may ride on Shank’s mare to Wex- 
ford, the popish rascals, to-morrow.” 

‘“‘ Hadn’t we betther,” said the first speaker, ‘‘ try if one of these 
stickin’ plasters, in the shape of a cap, would fit them ?” 

‘No, no,” replied the second, “ just scratch their backs a bit first, 
by way of penance, afther that their priests will give them absolution.” 

At this they all laughed; and one of them began to erect the tri- 
angle, which then was usually carried by these peace-preservers, 
Robert still lay on the ground; and it were hard to tell whether his 
fears or indignation predominated, for he thought it not improbable 
that they might carry some of their horrible threats into execution, 
Joss, however, knowing less of their wonted proceedings, had but few 
apprehensions, and when they approached him, as if to bind his arms, 
he drew back with considerable dignity, and demanded if they knew 
who he was. 

‘‘A damned rebellious Papist, to be sure,” was the reply, “ or, 
may be, a Popish priest. Let us see if you haven't got the mass- 
book about you.” 

‘‘ Hould, my good fellow,” said Joss. ‘‘ Ich’m neither Papist nor 
Popish priest, but plain Joss Lett, of Narristown, in the Barony of 
Bargie, who owes no man a farthin’; so be afther usin’ civility to one 
who never injured you nor yours, an’ who is, besides, an honest man.” 

‘‘ An’ a loyal man, too,” said a ruffian, ironically. 

‘Qh! Ich sees now,” said Joss, ‘‘ you'd be afther wantin’ my son 
Jachan, who was made a loyal man the tother day, in Enniscorfy; but 
troth, boys, I’m no loyal man, but plain Joss Lett, of Narristown.” 

One or two of them perceived the old man’s simplicity, and essayed 
a smile; while another, walking over to Robert, who was yet in are- 
cumbent posture, inquired, at the same time giving him a kick, if he 
were a loyal man. ‘The personal indignity aroused him to a forgetful- 
ness of his situation; he started up, seized the ruffian by the collar, 
and with a single effort flung him to the ground. In a moment, half- 
a-dozen bayonets were at his breast, but he shrank not. ‘* Ay, mur- 
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ther me,” said he, “ my life is not worth much; but while I retain jt 
you shall not insult me with impunity. We are as loyal men as you 
are. Weare travelling on our private affairs— . 

‘‘ Troth, we, just are,” interrupted Joss, ‘‘on. our way to Lord 
Mountnorris, my landlord, about very serious business.” 

‘‘'To pay your rent, | suppose,” said one of the yeomen. 

‘No, in troth,” answered Joss, “that job is done long since, 
But we were goin’—” 

Here Robert endeavoured to tread upon the toe of his companion, 
who, in consequence, endeavoured to finish the sentence in a manner 
very different from his original intention. 

Here they were joined by the two men who went, on our travellers’ 
horses, in pursuit of the fugitive. Their endeavours to overtake him 
were ineffectual; and the feelings which disappointment excited, 
were now to be gratified at the expense of their prisoners. In vain 
Joss and Robert disclaimed any knowledge of their recent companion; 
in vain they declared that their journeying along with him was acci- 
dental. Their detainers would hear no apology; but hinted, that if 
they did not proceed peaceably along with the party, a very summary 
fate awaited them. As they appeared to be without any kind of a 
superior, and totally wanting in those gentler feelings of our nature, 
Robert did not hesitate to comply: but, while he declared his own 
willingness to walk, he begged that his less active companion might 
be indulged with his horse. ‘This request was peremptorily refused. 
The wounded man, who appeared to have been but slightly injured, 
occupied one saddle, and the other was appropriated to the service of 
a loyalist, who had indulged his spiritual propensities a little too much 
that evening. ‘* Never mind ’em, Bob,”’ said Joss, ‘*‘ Ich am able to 
walk, an’ when Lord Mountnorris hears of all this, what will he say ?”’ 

To this, it was replied, that they were not accountable to Lord 
Mountnorris, that they were out in search of croppies, and that it be- 
hoved the | omrme to keep themselves quiet, if they were, as they 
represented themselves, loyal men; but, whether they were or not, 
they should remain in custody till their case was investigated by a 
magistrate. To this Joss only answered by an ‘“‘umph;” and Robert 
was fully persuaded that their only hope of escape from injury was 
by a silent compliance with the humour of their detainers. As the 
party proceeded along the road, he had an opportunity of viewing 
them more minutely. They were about twenty in number; some 
dressed in coloured clothes, and the remainder, in the imperfect unt- 
form which usually distinguished the yeomanry from the military ; all 
were armed, but the darkness of the night prevented him from taking 
cognisance of their countenances. He had no hesitation, however, tn 
concluding that they were as ruftianly-looking as their actions indi- 
cated. 

They had not proceeded far, when the party came to a full stop 
before a poor cabin that obtruded itself upon the road-side. The door 
was closed, and nothing appeared that gave sign of the place being 
inhabited. ‘* Just stop and try,” said one of the yeomen, “If Sprtg- 
tail is athome.” ‘* He is not,” was the reply; ‘‘ don’t you see the 
scough* afore the door.” 
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« That’s an ould trick wid the rascals,’ said another, ‘ to deceive 
us, but I'll soon see ;” and, as he laid his shoulder to the door, it in- 
stantly gave way before him, and three or four of his comrades rushed 
in. ‘* The nest is here,” said one of them, ‘ but the bird has flown.” 

‘«‘ Out, larnin’ his exercise,” said the first speaker; ‘ burn the house.” 

«Oh, for shame!” cried Joss, ‘have compassion upon the poor 
man. I'll go bail the owner is honest, and don’t desarve this.” 

« You'll want bail by an’ by for yourself, good man,”’ replied the 
yeoman, and, while he spoke, the flame burst forth from within. Ina 
few minutes the whole roof was enveloped in smoke and fire; and, 
while the loyalists were enjoying the result of their own handy-work, 
a dismal cry was heard from an adjoining field. ‘‘ That is the croppy 
himself,” said the yeoman who had given the orders; ‘‘ Fitzharris, 
pursue and shoot ‘im.’ 

The command was instantly obeyed: Fitzharris, accompanied by 
one or two others, jumped over the ditch, and discharged their mus- 
kets. ‘‘ It's downright murder,” said Joss ; ‘* Ich’ll tell Lord Mount- 
norris of it to-morrow.” 

“ How do you know that it will be in your power ?” 

“ Livin’ or dead,”’ said Joss, “‘ Vll do it. You're no men, you 
spalpeens, to burn a poor man’s house, an’ then shoot ’im for crying 
about it.” 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, or I'll make you,” said a ruflian, thrusting his 
bayonet almost through the old man’s teeth. 

“Na, Ich’ll not hould my tongue. “Tis downright murdher, and 
Ich’ll tell Lord Mountnorris all about it. Och, ‘tis long afore the 
boys of Dunmore would be guilty of such a dirty action, Shame 
upon you! au—”’ 

Here, a thump from the stock of a musket, inflicted by no feeble 
arm, on the small of the back, put a stop to Mr. Lett’s reproaches: 
and, when Robert seized the ruffian who had given the blow, he was 
struck from behind, and sent head foremost into the neighbouring ditch. 
‘Shoot ’im,” said one; and the deed was about to be perpretated, 
were it not for the humanity of one of the party, who interfered, and 
insisted that no further injury should be inflicted upon the prisoners. 
This interference had nearly led toa mutiny; and, during the dispute, 
Robert’s feelings were none of the most agreeable. In case of an 
affray, himself and friend were likely to be sacrificed, and, in the 
event of his enemies’ triumphing, death was inevitable. Fortunately, 
the result was angry words only, and, after a few minutes, they all 
simultaneously moved on. 

The first house they came to, stood upon the left-hand side of the 
road; and, as it was surrounded by out-oflices, it appeared the habita- 
tionof a respectable farmer. It was asked if the owner were a Pa- 
pist, and, an answer being given in the aflirmative, admittance was im- 
mediately demanded. No answer was returned, for no one was 
within, the family having, on the approach of the yeomen, fled to the 
fields. As usual, the door was instantly forced, the house rifled of 
what spirits it contained, and then set on fire. Against this wanton 
act of tyranny, Joss once more protested; and even Robert broke 
through his prudent silence, and loudly reprobated the proceeding. 
They were only answered by blows and sneers, and soon after had 
to witness more appalling sights. One man, apparently returning to 
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his home, was shot dead, without any question being asked him; and 
another, who had not taken the precaution to fly, was tied up to the 
triangle and flogged unmercifully. These feats accomplished, the 
‘tomawase hastened home to their quarters, at Ferns, where our travel, 
ers were deposited, along with several others, in a temporary guard- 
house, for the night. 


CHAPTER XI. 


We think it right, before proceeding further, to notice a suspicion 
which arises in our mind respecting the reader’s opinion of the verity 
of the preceding chapter. It is very possible that, judging from the 
kindly nature of his own bosom, and the acuteness of his humanity 
he may be inclined to call in question the truth of our details,—per- 
haps, to charge us with the mean subterfuge of resorting to revolting 
and improbable statements for the sinister purpose of creating an im- 
pression unfavourable to the Protestant portion of the inhabitants of 
that part of the kingdom where our scene is laid. If such should be 
the fact, we plead, in extenuation, the necessity we are under of ad- 
hering implicitly to truth,—ot drawing characters such as they really 
were, and of describing men and things as they existed at the period 
of our story. Although we have been an eye-witness, having 
resided on the spot, of more atrocious transactions than we shall 
venture to record, we do not ask the reader to pin his faith to our 
sleeve ; we refer him to graver and more formal authorities,—we re- 
fer him to Archibald Hamilton Jacob, of Enniscorthy; to the Rey, 
Mr. Gordon’s History of the Rebellion ; and the late Mr, Hay’s ac- 
count of the same event. For ourselves, we do not ‘* set down 
ought in malice.” The Orangemen never did us an injury: to the 
folly and wickedness of the adverse party we are indebted for years 
of adversity. They hurled us, and those we loved, from the hights 
of comparative affluence, into the depths of poverty, and a kindly and 
benevolent government left us there, our claims unredressed, and 
our sufferings unmitigated. 

Having now retrieved ourselves from an awful responsibility, by re- 
ferring the sceptical reader to the living and the ro. we proceed 
with—what we hope may be considered our entertaining narrative. 

It will be remembered that, before our late digression, we lett our 
travellers very uncomfortably situated in the temporary prison at 
Ferns. The night was spent in a very different manner by Joss and 
his youthful companion. The one felt only for the sufferings i 
which Mr. Lett was involved, in consequence of his good-natured 
friendship for Captain Meyler, while the old man, though of the 
most Christian disposition, anxiously waited for the return of day- 
light, in the hope that it might enable him to find some way of ac- 
quainting Lord Mountnorris, whose residence was not far off, with 
his situation ; for he did, for once in his life, feel desirous of revenge. 
He scorned to hold converse with his keepers, and his companions 
in ‘‘ durance vile’? were too much absorbed in their own reflections 
to offer any interruption to Joss’s meditations. The night, very for- 
tunately, passed off without the commission of those diabolical acts 
of cruelty which the yeomen were then in the habit of resorting to, 
and morning shone through a crevice in the wall upon the prisoners, 
as cheerful and lovely as if all beings were smiling and happy "po" 
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the earth it blessed. Whatever were its effects upon others, it was 
hailed with gladness by our travellers; Joss began to inquire for a 
person to carry @ message to his landlord, and Robert felt half of his 
own anguish removed on witnessing the energy evinced by the old 
man. A messenger, however, was not so easily procured, and, when 
every difficulty in that way had been surmounted, it was discovered 
that Lord Mountnorris nie Sreersir-or* at an early hour, to Enniscor- 
thy, where there was to be a meeting of magistrates, preparatory to 
the introduction of the Insurrection Act. 

What was to be done? Our travellers knew not; and, fortunately, 
they were delivered from all further thought about their situation, by 
heing forthwith discharged from custody. The guardians of the 
peace were converted at once from insolent keepers into attentive 
servants, eager to do our travellers a kindness. ‘They instantly pro- 
cured a restoration of their horses, and apologised for the incon- 
veniencies which had been occasioned them. The reason of all this 
was not at first apparent: at the inn, the mystery began to clear up: 
Lord Mountnorris’s butler was there—to his interference they were 
indebted for liberty. 

To proceed now to Dublin, was by no means advisable, without 
some kind of passport; and, accordingly, our travellers bent their 
course towards Enniscorthy. Here they met Lord Mountnorris, who 
was profuse in expressions of kindness, but could not, or would not, 
do any thing towar:'s setting Captain Meyler at liberty. He inquired 
particularly respecting the business of the preceding night; and, 
on being informed that they knew nothing respecting their companion, 
who so opportunely made his escape, his lordship gave his head au 
incredulous shake, expressive of a polite dissent. 

Joss, whose independent mind revolted against the implied charge 
of falsehood, replied in still stronger terms, and even hinted, in his 
own honest way, that he was quite as ineapable as his lordship of con- 
cealing the truth. The landlord smiled, as great men are wont when 
condescending to sooth the petulance of an angry inferior, and as- 
sured the blunt Quaker that he was not accused—he was considered a 
downright loyal man. 

‘* Loyal or not loyal,” said Joss, ‘‘ Ich knows noothin’ aboot the 
fellow, no more nor my young friend, Bob, here.” 

His lordship again smiled, but accompanied this indication of good 
humour with a significant shake of his head. ‘* Your name is 
Meyler, is it not?” he asked, turning to Robert, who replied in the 
afhrmative, 

‘* Brother to the captain of that name, now in Wexford gaol ?” 

‘* The same, your lordship.” 

‘‘ And of course implicated in his practices.” 

‘“*} don’t understand your lordship.”” 

‘We'll contrive to improve your understanding. Walk this way.” 
And he proceeded across the street, from where they were standing, 
towards the market-house, a square stone building that fronts the 
principal street of the little town. The lower part of it was devoted 
to the sale of meal, potatoes, and sometimes butter-milk; whilst the 
upper story served for a greater variety of purposes. ‘The children of 
Thespis occasionally converted it into a temple of amusement, where 
some itinerant Kean strutted his little hour in Richard; and anon, an 
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inspired teacher held forth on the importance of the “ word.” Law 
was here at othertimes dispensed, quarterly; and, on the present oc- 
casion, his majesty’s justices of the peace assembled there for the 
purpose of deciding upon the safest and speediest method of impro- 
ving the loyalty of the people, which had been, it was supposed, 
sadly retrograding. 

Robert, on mounting the staircase, had some misgivings respecting 
his personal liberty. He had heard and seen enough to know that, at 
this period, justice had returned to heaven; and that an excess of 
loyalty, if not something of a more reprehensible nature, had begotten 
in the Wexford gentry an implacable hatred of every thing Catholic, 
and a culpable activity in giving expression and direction to that in- 
imical feeling. In spite of every effort to the contrary, he found a 
disagreeable palpitation within his bosom; and none will call in 
question his fortitude, from the circumstance, who recollect that the 
situation was not only new to him, but surrounded with danger. 

On entering the apartment, he found himself the object of general 
attention: every eye was fixed upon him, and with an expression, as he 
thought, of ridicule and malignity; and this became more marked, 
after Lord Mountnorris had communicated in whispers with his 
brother magistrates. Conscious of innocence, and offended with 
what he thought the contemptuous looks of the assembly, he found 
his fortitude returning: the blood rushed to his face, and, when 
ordered to the table, he betrayed neither a want of courage nor 
confidence. 

‘« Pray, sir,” said a smart little man, with a stern countenance, and 
an eye of peculiar prominence, ‘‘do you know Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald ?” 

‘*] have not had that honour,” replied Robert. 

‘‘ Hlonour!” repeated the magistrate, ‘* Ha! recollect yourself: 
did not a stranger carry a letter to your brother not long since !” 

‘There did; but he was not Lord Edward—that is, I believe he 
was not.” 

The bench of magistrates here manifested increased attention. 

‘* Ha,” said the querist, ‘* how do you know that it was not?” 

‘*T know IT suspect that it was not.” | 

‘ Be careful of what you say; tell the truth, without disguise, or 
the consequences may be such as to cause you to lament any con- 
cealment,” , 

‘«T have nothing to conceal,” returned Robert. ‘1 never saw 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, to my knowledge ; nor should I know him 
if | saw him. The person who brought the letter to my mothers, 
was, to us, a perfect stranger; we omitted to inquire his name, and 
Mr. Horseshaw, whom I see on my right, read—I suppose he read— 
the letter itself.” 

Here the eyes of the assembly were averted towards Mr. Horse- 
shaw, who, however, made no observation, and the examination 
continued. dl 

“Pray, sir, what kind of a man was the stranger? Was he tall? 

“ Very tall.” a ae 

‘Not very tall?” said Lord Mountnorris, putting his correction 1» 
the tone of a query. 


‘Why, not decidedly very tall,” said Robert. 
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‘Looked gentleman like, and determin’d?”’ continued the ma- 
gistrate. 

‘Very much so, indeed.” 

‘Talked much of [rish oppression, and of the government, and of 
the state of the country.” 

‘| confess, these formed a part of his conversation.” 

The magistrates looked confidently at each other. 

‘* What did he say ?” 

‘ Really, I cannot exactly remember his words. His observations 
were general; for he stopped only about half an hour.” 

‘‘ And where did he go to?” 

‘T might sincerely answer, I know not; but it is a question | 
would rather decline answering.” 

‘Well, we shall not press you: but be pleased to inform us, 
whether you have seen him since? What! can’t you answer that 
question? In point of fact, did you not see him last night?” 

‘* Even if i did, 1 should scorn to give information of the fact; I 
am,” he continued, firmly, ‘* no informer.” 

‘‘Less pride, young man; and tell us where the fugitive of last 
night was bound for.” 

‘‘ | did not inquire, sir—it was no business of mine; our meeting 
was accidental.” ' 

Here Robert was desired to withdraw, and the magistrates 
entered into conversation. After a few minutes, he was recalled, 
and asked, whether he was prepared to give information respecting 
the present retreat of the fugitive. He replied, very honestly, that 
he knew not; and very candidly added that, if he did, he would not 
discover it. In vain he was threatened with imprisonment, in vain 
even torture was hinted at: he persisted in his answer; they dis- 
believed him, and, therefore, committed him to prison. 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE castle of Enniscorthy was then the place of confinement for 
those minor offenders who were hardly thought worthy of being dig- 
nified with a situation in the county gaol. The building itself is 
boldly and picturesquely situated on an eminence that overlooks the 
Slaney, which here flows gently through a stone bridge. In other 
days, it might have been formidable in times of war, and convenient 
in times of peace; but the accompaniments which rendered it such 
had long since disappeared. It had now neither bawn nor bastion, 
porteullis nor drawbridge, presenting nothing but its four circular 
towers at the termination of the principal street of the little town. 
Its appearance was gloomy in the extreme ; the approach to the door 
was intercepted by rubbish, and, as Robert was about to enter, he 
involuntarily shuddered, for he already imagined himself one of those 
miserable beings who forced their heads from within, through the 
grated apertures, to see who it was that was about to increase their 
numbers. He was not destined, however, for the common hole into 
which ordinary prisoners were put: a more elevated apartment was 
ordered for him, in one of the angular towers; and, though it was 
narrow and filthy, without furniture or seat, he felt happy to find 
that he was to be alone,—that he might indulge himself without 
interruption in giving way to his gloomy meditations. 
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It was evening: the castle cast its shadow down the precipice 
and, as Robert looked through the narrow aperture of his prison, ‘. 
rich and varied scene presented itself to his view. Below, the Slaney ’ 
lay unrufiled, and beyond it the town of Templeshannon, surmounted 
by Vinegar Hill, then without any of those revolting associations 
which now connect themselves in our minds with horrible inhumanity. 
‘Tracing the river upwards, through its romantic windings, the eye lit 
upon the declining sides of Blacksloops, and the more richly chequered 
fields of Solsburv; returning, in an.opposite direction, the woods 
aud declivities of Thompson’s Terrace, now green with the first visi- 
tation of spring, became visible. 

The isthednas of such a scene, more lovely on such an evening, 
was not lost on a mind constituted like that of our traveller: it forei- 
bly impressed him with that reverential piety which the goodness of 
God, seen in his works, never fails to inspire ; he could not, however, 
refrain from lamenting, that acountry so rich and beautiful should be 
made, by man’s atrocity, the scene of crime and misery. 

Gradually the shades of evening became more dense; the figures 
of busy men in the streets became more indistinct, and the horison 
began to close around intoa more contracted circle. Still he looked 
out upon the scene; the earth vanished as it were from his view; but 
the blue heaven extended her canopy, studded with those isles of 
light, not the less brilliant because the queen of night over the world 
her ‘* silvery mantle threw.” At length he felt himself affected by 
the chill air of evening; he withdrew from the open aperture, but 
there was nothing to rest upon, and he was not yet fatigued enough 
to surmount the repugnance he felt to a recumbent posture on the un- 
swept floor, He paced the apartment for about half an hour, and 
then took his station at the window, if so it might be called, and, 
when again apprised of the chilly influence of the air, he returned to 
his abrupt walk inthe apartment. In this way he spent the night, 
his thoughts divided between himself and his friends: he wondered 
what had become of his venerable friend Joss; he wondered what 
was to become of himself; and, as all was conjecture, be felt in full 
force the anguish of suspense, when threatened with calamities 
which we are incapacitated fram diverting from us, or opposing when 
they come. 

Next morning, Captain Jacob, the magistrate who had examined 
him on the preceding day, made his appearance, and inquired if our 
hero was prepared to give the information required of him, His 
answer was necessarily in the negative, upon which the little justice 
withdrew, and was immediately succeeded by a turnkey. His tn- 
quiries were of a more agreeable nature,—they were about the state 
of the prisoner’s appetite; and, on being furnished with the needful, 
quickly produced an ample supply of provisions for the day, reserv- 
ing, as a remuneration for his trouble, somewhat above one hundred 
and fitty per cent. 

Llis meditations on this day were somewhat like those of the pre- 
ceding night; all was doubt; no one came near him, and another 
morning dawned upon him without bringing any informatjon respect- 
ing either his eve or the nature of the accuSation against him. On 
the entrance of the turnkey, he asked why he was detained. , 

‘* Because you're in gaol,” was the laconic reply; and, notwith- 
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standing a number of fishing and direct questions, he could procure 
no other information, simply because the respondent had no other to 
give. Robert now began to regard his situation with somewhat more 
seriousness ; it was possible his friends did not know of his incarce- 
ration; and, when he thought of apprising them of it, he was refused 
the sosomencdution of pen, ink, and paper. He knew no one in En- 
niscorthy, and, if he did, the gaoler would not convey them a mes- 

sage. His alarm for his own safety increased, and, while his mind 
was in a paroxysm of racking doubt, the magistrate again made his 
appearance ; but the answer given him was the same as on the former 
occasion. 

He had now been four days in prison, and had seen no one but 
the turnkey; his anxiety for his brother, mother, and Joss, was great ; 
his suspense regarding his own situation was still greater, and so agi- 
tated had his mind become, that the view which pleased him on the 
first night of his incarceration, lost all power to amuse him for a mo- 
ment. He felt the accustomed placidity of his mind—the Christian 
moderation of his disposition, give-way to indignation and a spirit of 
revenge. ‘The groans of the wretched prisoners, as they ascended 
from the castle yard, where the torture was sometimes inflicted, wrung 
his very soul; and he had sworn, mentally, but deliberately, to em- 
bark in any cause, on his liberation, which had the remotest tendency 
to subvert a system which was nurtured in human blood, when the 
door opened, and a well-known voice whispered, in tremulous but 
vulgar accents,— 

‘« Masther Robert, hunny, is’t here you are?’ 

‘Good God ! is this Paddy. ” 

“ Och, musha, faith it is, Masther Robert; an’ right sore I am to 
be here to the fore, an’ see you where you are,” 

‘* Never mind that, Paddy; but tell me how is all at home; how 
is my poor mother, my brother, and tell me has Mr. Lett got home, 
and how are the Miss Letts.” 

“ Phy,” said Paddy, looking about the room, “ I’ve a great’all to 
tell you,—a bushil full of news, Masther Robert, but the not a bit of 
a stool myself can see to sit down upon.” 

‘* | am sorry, Paddy, that 1 cannot accommodate you.” 

“Q, then, bad luck to’em that sent you here, any. how; but no 
matther, now, L must tell you the news. You knew limpin Nero?” 

os Limping Nero! No; I believe not.” 

“QO, shure you, that Inniscorfy scaldher that Masther Lett brought 
down wid ’ im.” 

‘“Oh! Mr. Sparrow, you mean.’ 

‘* Ay, troth, the same; sweet bad luck to ’im,—the dure is shut, L 
belive ; ay, soitis. E’then, Masther Robert, jewel, ’tis that limpin 
parishee n that has done the mischief about Dunmore.” 

‘* Mischief! What mischief ?” 

‘“Why, he have formed an Orange Lodge, in Tim Jeffray’s ale- 
house, an’ burnt Father Keely’s chapel.”” 

- Burnt the chapel a 

‘* Troth, ay; an ’ done somethin’ on the althar that I'm ashamed to 
mintion; ’tis an’ old trick of theirs ; but,” he continued, ina » whisper, 
‘‘ their day is a most come, for we're ‘all united: I swore in three 
hundred last Sunday, myself, upon the little podhreen.”’ 

‘ Tam glad of it,” was Robert's ejaculation. 
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« E’ then, I knew that,” said Munster Paddy; “ an’ Mon White 
said you would; but how will you get out of this hell of a hole?” 
And he proceeded to inspect the nature of the place. 

‘‘We must wait for that,” returned Robert; “ but first tell me 
about home, and my mother and brother.” 

‘‘ Phy, asthore, your mother is amost broken-hearted, as well she 
may be, for they swear that the poor captain will be hanged out- 
right. Oh! there’s bloody murther goin’ on, an’ I came here to see 
what was become of you, an’ to take back word whether you was 
dead or alive.” 

‘* And how did you gain admittance ?” 

‘* Faith, hard enough; Mr. Lett waited here two days and couldn't 
get a glimpse of you; an’, when he came home, he sent me off wid a 
bit of a letter,—an’, speakin’ of letters, here’s one for you,—I believe 
‘tis from the little widow’s daughter, an’ a fine girl she is,—but that’s 
true, you are bent, the Lord be praised, another way.” 

Robert snatched the letter, but the evening had advanced too far 
for him to read it; and, after a fruitless effort, he gave up the at- 
tempt, and turned to Paddy, who detailed the means by which he 
gained access. ‘The letter from Joss procured him the assistance of a 
Protestant of influence, through whose means the business was ac- 
complished. ‘* And now,” continued Paddy, ‘* there’s no time to be 
lost; that black-lookin’ rascal, wid his keys rattlin’, like a man in 
chains, will be here in a minute, an’ turn me out like a dog. Stay! 
No; the windy won't do,” and he paused; ‘ I have it,” he cried, in 
a tone of smothered exultation, and commenced stripping himself. 
‘* Come,” he continued, ‘‘ put on these ould duds, an’ give me your's. 
I'll do the villains.” 

At first, Robert refused to avail himself of Paddy’s friendly offer, 
as the consequence might be dangerous to both, in case of miscar- 
riage, and fatal to one of them in case of success. But the time was 
urgent; the situation of his brother pressed upon him, and, as it 
might be possible to reach Dublin in disguise, he calculated much on 
the influence of his uncle in being able to liberate not only the cap- 
tain, but Paddy, from imprisonment. Buoyed up with this hope, he 
changed clothes with his disinterested deliverer; and, when the turn- 
key came to release the visitor, our hero walked out of the castle 
with an indescribable feeling of alarm. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WueEn Robert had fairly gotten beyond the precincts of the tem- 
porary bastile, he increased his speed, and, in a few minutes, found 
himself without the town. Regarding the road as no longer secure for 
so suspicious a traveller, he betook himself to the fields; but, being 
ignorant of the surrounding country, he found it necessary that he 
should seek the friendly shelter of some neighbouring hedge until 
morning. We shall not stop to describe him during his nocturnal se- 
clusion, because we consider ourselves totally inadequate to the task, 
for more passed through his mind in half an hour, than we could de- 
tail in twenty-four. 

When morning dawned, he viewed the gloomy castle in the south, 
and from this perceived that he had taken a northern direction. Keep- 
ing the Slaney on his right, he reached Scarawalsh before any one hac 
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arisen, and, deeming the direct road unsafe, and considering inquiry 
dangerous, he resolved to prosecute his journey through in an indi- 
rect way, but by an unerring guide. The Slaney, he knew, took its 
rise among the Wicklow Hills, not tar from the metropolis, and, 
consequently, by keeping it in view, he should ultimately arrive at the 
place to which he was now eagerly travelling. His rout thus deter- 
mined upon, he crossed the bridge of Scarawalsh, and, at an early 
hour, came within view of Newtownbarry; leaving this pretty village 
on his left, he abandoned his former guide, and struck into the coun- 
try in an opposite direction, crossed the hills of Ballyellis, and 
slept that night at a peasant’s cot within view of the Wicklow Moun- 
tains. 

Next morning found him early on the road; and, towards even- 
ing, the spires of the metropolis became visible. The sight inspired 
him, he knew not why, with confidence; Dublin was the residence 
of an uncle whom he was taught to look up to, not only as the orna- 
ment, but the benefactor of his family. His influence with govern- 
ment and great men was regarded by his relations as perfectly su- 
preme, and, on this occasion, Robert felt no inclination to call in ques- 
tion that power which he hoped to see exercised for the liberation of a 
beloved brother and his generous-hearted deliverer. Pushing on vi- 
gorously, he reached Dublin a little after dark, and, having inquired 
his way, he penetrated through Kevin Street, to the Coomb, not far 
from which he was directed to the house of Mr. Dempsey, the great 
army clothier. He was too eager to gain admission, to spend any time 
in admiring the splendour of the edifice, but, seizing the knocker, he 
gave a rap that almost alarmed himself. A liveried servant opened 
the door; but, on seeing the mean appearance of the visitor, was 
about closing it in his face, when Robert whispered in his ear,— 
‘Conduct me to your master, I have business of importance to com- 
municate.” The times were alarming—arrests were hourly taking 
place, and the man of bows and lace, thinking his employer in dan- 
ger, did not hesitate to comply with a request so urgently made. 
Our hero was forthwith presented to the great man of the family, who 
was soon convinced that the visitor was his nephew. His power, 
however, of serving his friends, had been sadly curtailed by recent 
events; he went to the Castle next day, but returned with the disagree- 
able intelligence, that the county of Wexford was proclaimed to be in 
a state of insurrection; and that Robert Meyler had been advertised as 
an outlaw, a reward being offered for his apprehension. From all 
this, it was evident nothing could be done by Mr. Dempsey. The 
captain could not be brought up by any application to the Court of 
King’s Bench, and the government would not interfere, particu- 
larly as it was suspected both brothers were implicated in the con- 
spiracy then discovered. 

Still Mr. Dempsey had hopes of interesting some persons in be- 
half of his nephews, and, therefore, delayed Robert’s departure until 
it was evident that it was no longer the interest of either that he 
should continue in. Dublin. Having procured a more becoming suit 
of clothes, he bent his steps homeward, where he arrived three days 
after, having encountered much danger on the journey ; the roads 
being at this time guarded, at convenient intervals, by the military 
and yeomanry. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Hrs arrival, for very obvious reasons, was kept as secret as could 
he expected, where the fact was known to hundreds, lest some of the 
Orangemen, who had recently started up in the neighbourhood 
should claitn the large reward offered for his apprehension. Suspicion, 
however, was created, and Mr. Horseshaw was frequent in his visits 
at the house of widow Meyler. This activity of the magistrate’s 
obliged Robert to spend as small a portion as possible of his time at 
home; but, though denounced by the laws, and sought after with eager- 
ness by the civil authorities, he was very far from finding veritied the sen- 
tence of theoutlaw. Instead of every man’s hand being raised against 
him, he met with universal sympathy and kindness ; the peasantry had 
learnt enough of proceedings elsewhere, to identify him with the cause 
of justice; and, cs Catholics were now a proscribed race, it neces. ’ 
sarily follows that Robert was regarded as a martyr for his 
religion. What added tothe prevailing opinion in his favour, was the 
circumstances which had taken place in Dunmore, since the arrival of 
Sil Sparrow, at Narristown. An Orange lodge had been established, 
about a dozen brothers sworn, and, as a further separation from the 
people, these had all entered into the Taghmore corps of yeomanry. 
The most active amongst them was Jachan Lett; and, as a reward 
for his past services, or as a stimulus to further activity, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant. | 

These things did not take place without exciting the suspicion and 
ridicule of the people. The name of-an Orangeman was associated 
in their minds with burnings, whippings, and cruelties; and, naturally 
enough, they regarded the introduction of Orangemen amongst them, 
with a feeling of dislike, approaching to hatred. Possessing all the 
quick and warm passions of their countrymen, they were not slow to 
manifest theit horror of Jachan and his partisans; and, on more oc- 
casions than one, gave practical proof of their sentiments. ‘This, 
naturally enough, produced a reaction: the peasantry were disarmed ; 
Jachan executed the duty of carrying off their guns and fowling- 
pieces; and, thus left defenceless, the Orangemen became more and 
more daring. They hoisted the symbols of their party, celebrated 
openly their detested orgies, and hesitated not to proclaim themselves 
the brethren-of those who presided over the councils of the nation. 
‘Vo much cunning, the peasantryof Bargie added considerable prudence. 
They saw very plainly that the time had not arrived for questioning 
the truth of the Orangemen’s allegations; but they were not hopeless 
of such atime. Under the direction of Munster Paddy, a counter 
society of united Irishmen was formed; and, though at first the 
people did not manifest as much zeal as that incipient republican 
desired, the conduct of the Orangemen soon helped to swell the list 
of his disciples. The burning of father Keely’s chapel, and the out- 
rage committed in the house of God, provoked a spirit of indignation 
and revenge, which was truly favourable to the progress of the new 
doctrine of liberalism; and, as this was followed by successive pro- 
vocation, every man in that part of the country was soon sworn 10. 
The flame, now, only wanted vent to vurst forth; and, on Robert’s 
return, the peasantry availed themselves of the opportunity to place 
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him at their head ; his sentiments, by this time, though more enlight- 
ened, being in perfect accordance with theirs. 

His office, however, was far from being a sinecure. Every night 
he had to attend a muster of the rustic conspirators, on the lonely 
borough of Ballyteige, and, though the retreat was perfectly secure, 
he had considerable difficulty in persuading his followers to refrain 
from taking immediate vengeance on the Orangemen. He was grieved 
to find that his early playmate, Jachan, was an object of great detes- 
tation; they even attributed to him acts which he knew to proceed 
from other quarters; and, though Jachan had given way to an un- 
worthy spirit, the necessary consequence of his new connexions, 
Robert lamented that the sins of the son were likely to be visited on 
the father. Joss, with a laudable feeling, refused to credit the com- 
plaints made of him; and at length, through a spirit of obstinacy, 
seemed to applaud that conduct which the people reprobated. Per- 
haps the military rank held by Jachan, flattered the old man’s pride ; 
perhaps he did not like openly to disapprove of proceedings which he 
could not prevent; but, whatever was the cause, Joss had tacitly 
identified himself with the Orangemen, and, consequently, he was now 
an object of public hatred. All intercourse betweens the Letts and 
the Meylers had ceased. Good feeling had therefore quitted the 
neighbourhood of Dunmore; while the popular frenzy threatened 
every moment to break out into dreadful acts of retaliation. 

One evening, a lit'le before twilight, Robert was proceeding 
leisurely along the banks of the river, immediately under the lands of 
Narristown, ruminating on ‘‘ coming events,” and the part he had 
undertaken to perform, when he accidentally met Bodder Fanny, who 
was walking in an opposite direction, towards the little cabin which 
Sally Lett had temporarily fitted up for her residence, while her own 
was undergoing repairs, in consequence of the fire. The dummy was 
rejoiced to see him; she put the stocking she was knitting into her 
apron, and commenced a manual oration, which Robert did not very 
well understand. She alluded to Miss Lett, to himself, to Joss, to his 
brother; but so rapid were her significant evolutions, that he found it 
impossible to follow her. Still, he felt interested; and, without know- 
ing why, he walked by the side of the dumb creature, until he reached 
her cottage. He observed that the ‘‘ bush” was removed from before 
the door; but Fanny, guessing the cause, put her finger archly to her 
lip, turned upon Robert with a smile, and, as she affected to steal in 
quite cunningly, beckoned him to follow her. He obeyed; and, enter- 
ing, the first object that met his eye, was Sally Lett. She held a 
little basket in her hand; and had, evidently, been on a visit of kind- 
ness to the poor forlorn creature who now lived upon her bounty. 
She appeared more pallid and melancholy than when last they parted ; 
but the renconére soon called up enough of blood in her face, to hide 
every indication of sorrow. With more than her wonted kindness, 
she extended her hand to meet his; but, as if apprehensive of having 
exceeded, under the circumstances, the proper bounds of decorum, 
she sank sensitively back, and sat down upon a form.—Robert took 
his seat beside her. 

‘You are a stwanger at Narristown, Mr. Meyler, 


eyes bent on the ground. 
‘¢ Unfortunately, itis so,” returned Robert: “ we have fallen upon 
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evil times. Recent events have sundered ancient friendships ; but 
I regret these circumstances still more, if they occasion you to 
imagine, for an instant, that I do not still entertain all my former 
esteem for Mr. and Miss Lett.” 

‘In other, and, alas! far happier times, Robert, you used to be 
less formal; you were then in the habit of famiharly calling me Sally, 
I do not—lt will not doubt your esteem; and, be assured, none 
lament more than we do, the untoward circumstance that has befallen 
you and Captain Meyler.” 

‘* My brother, Sally—since you permit me to be thus, once more, 
familiar—I hope, is aware of your kindness.” 

‘1 believe he is: I heard from him yesterday; for he has proved 
less forgetful, and a more punctual correspondent, than his brother,” 

‘* He has been more honoured—I have been favoured with no such 
tokens of female regard as L suppose he is pleasingly obliged to reply 
to.” . 

“7 thought [ had written—I mean, | thought my cousin Rebecca 
had written to you, by your servant man, after my father’s return from 
Enniscorthy.” 

‘“‘T beg pardon; butreally [ never read the letter; for, in the hurry 
and confusion of my escape, L omitted, in‘changing my clothes, to 
remove the letter from my side pocket. But-—-—” 

Here a scream from Sally interrupted him. He started up, and, 
living in continual apprehension, his hand naturally snatched his 
pistols from his side pocket, before he was aware of the cause of 
Sally’s alarm. Turning round, however, he saw Jachan Lett and Sil 
Sparrow enter. Upon the face of the latter there was an ironical 
smile, of demoniac character; while the rage of the other seemed to 
burst in flashes from his eyes. ‘* Villain!” he exclaimed, presenting 
a pistol at Robert, ‘surrender. In the name of the king, | command 
you to surrender.” 

« Never!” was the resolute reply, levelling his pistol in self-defence. 

‘* Forbear!” exclaimed Nally, rushing between them. ‘* Let there 
he no blood. Spare him, brother; O, spare Robert.” 

‘* Hussy!” cried the enraged brother, ‘* do you fear for your gal- 
lant—the Popish outlaw? Away!” he continued, seizing her hand 
and flinging her aside, ‘* you have disgraced yourself and family for 
ever, by this vile assignation.” 

‘“Jachan Lett,” said Robert, his pistol still presented, ‘* you 
wrong your sister—by heaven, you wrong her; our meeting was ac- 
cidental. But, were it not, sir, [T want to know how she could be 
disgraced. 1 loved her once, with more than a brother's love; and, 
though that time has passed, she shall never be insulted, even by you, 
with impunity. So, now, if you value your life, withdraw instantly,” 
and he advanced upon him. At the instant, Sally, who had recovered, 
and Fanny, who had hitherto stood inactive, from fright, rushed 
between them. Theclamorous interference of the dummy greatly in- 
commoded Robert, for whose safety she was evidently most soli- 
citous; and Sil, taking advantage, advanced upon him, They grap- 
pled—Sil was flung to the ground, and Miss Lett, from excessive agi- 
tation, sank to the floor. Regardless of his sister, Jachan rushed upon 
Robert, and, as Fanny was solely occupied in taking care of the 
young lady, the affray must have terminated fatally, were it not for 
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the opportune entrance of Munster Paddy, with a cockade in his hat, 
aud a broad sword, naked in his hand. 

‘ Hello!” he cried, ** what's all this. QO, you murtherin villains! 
You limpin rascal, don’t you know that the country is our own. 
The Romans have carried the day.” And he quickly separated the 
combatants, crying out, incessantly, ‘ you murtherin villains, your 
hour is come; though, troth, | dent like to have your blood upon 
me, seein’ one o’ you is the son of an honest man.” 

A parley now took place. The rebellion had broken out in the 
northern part of the county; and, Enniscorthy having fallen into the 
hands of the insurgents, Paddy had obtained his liberation. The two 
Orangemen did not wait to hear the full account, but, taking Miss 
Lett with them, hurried from the cabin, it being no longer prudent to 
attempt the arrest of Robert. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE exclusive loyalists quickly shrank from the spirit they had 
aroused ; they fled with indecent haste, or submitted with shametul 
obsequiousness, while the peasantry, eager for revenge, rushed to hills 
and camps, as if the more readily to spy the enemy from the emi- 
nences they generally chose to congregate upon. ‘The Orangemen 
of Dunmore joined the army in its flight to Duncannon, while their 
families, to obtain security at home, manifested an edifying pliability 
of doctrine : they learned, in a very short time, how to go through all 
the external ceremonials practised by Roman Catholics. 

The martial propensities of the people were soon called into action : 
already they had triumphed in several engagements with the king’s 
forces, and the people of Dunmore, unwilling to be out-done in daring 
achievements, longed for an opportunity of displaying their martial 
accomplishments. A day or two after the surrender of Wexford, 
Robert Meyler was formally called to command; his followers he 
found ready prepared for active service, and, notwithstanding his 
intimate acquaintance with the whole preparation, he was surprised 
at the iron wood of pikes which they exhibited : some, less fortunate, 
had provided themselves with pitchforks, others with scythes attached 
‘to poles, while not a few of the recruits were obliged to rest satisfied 
with a case-knife, lashed closely to spade-handles. Music was not 
wanted; for Munster Paddy, now in his element, was considered 
no mean performer on the fife. A blind fiddler was added to the 
band, and, an itinerant piper having been seized that morning, 
‘* Patrick’s Day” and ‘‘ Garryowen” were by no means indifferently 
performed, as they set out *‘in rank and fine order,’’ from the ancient 
village of Dunmore. Mon White, mounted on one of Joss Lett’s best 
horses, fulfilled the duty of adjutant, while Robert, as commander- 
in-chief, rode at the head of his forces; subordination was not yet 
quite established, for the horsemen were indiscriminately mixed with 
the ranks. Our hero, though sanguine, was not without his occasional 
misgivings; but still the confidence he felt ‘‘in the might that slum- 
bers in a peasant’s arm,” and in what he considered the justice of his 
cause, largely predominated over obtruding apprehensions, a 

On passing Johnstown, they stopped to pay Mr. Grogan a visit, and, 
conluding that so good a man must be favourable to their cause, 
they literally carried him from his couch, where he was confined by 
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gout, and placed him at their head. In Wexford, Robert had the hap- 
piness of embracing his brother, and the mortification to find the peo- 
ple guilty of many wanton excesses. These, however, he regarded 
as the necessary consequences of the sufferings they had been previ- 
ously made to endure, and felt no way inclined to doubt the final 
success of their cause. The captain, ever volatile and thoughtless, 
was easily persuaded to accept of nominal command in the rebel 
army, mae the “‘ Dunmore boys,” having paraded during several hours 
through the streets of Wexford, returned that evening to their homes, 
previous to their intended expedition against New Ross. 

Next morning presented a very different view from that of the 
preceding day; the wives and mothers of the peasantry felt increased 
alarm at the near approach of danger. Yesterday was merely a 
party of pleasure, but now they were going, as Munster Paddy said, 
‘to fight in earnest.” Some of the poor women became quite frantic, 
rolled about the roads in a state of delirium, and tore their hair and 
garments from an excess of anguish. Three cheers, however, restored 
the minds of the men to composure, and, though all the females did 
not exhibit a Spartan spirit, there were those among them not wanting 
in patriotism, as was evident in the three flags carried before their 
lovers. ‘The zeal was apparent, but it is questionable whether the 
devices upon them would pass muster in the Herald’s College. 

The command was divided between Robert and his brother; and 
though, in truth, there was no subordination, it was wonderful with 
what regularity their march was performed. They rested that night 
on the rock of Carrickburn, where they remained until the 4th of 
June, when they removed to Corbet Hill, within a mile of the town 
of Ross. That night was spent in determining on the plan of attack. 
Captain Meyler being a military man, his opinion was _ ultimately 
taken; but the impatience of the insurgents next morning, in conse- 
quence of their messenger being shot, defeated his purpose. The 
‘¢ Dunmore boys” rushed towards the three-bullet gate, headed by 
Robert Meyler, and, after a smart skirmish with the military, preci- 
pitated themselves into the town, before the hour had arrived for the 
other portion of the rebel army to commence operations in their al- 
lotted quarters. 

[na few minutes they possessed themselves of the town; but the 
king’s forces, having only retired beyond the bridge, availing them- 
selves of the want of discipline which prevailed among the insurgents, 
returned and recommenced the engagement. The scene was terrific ; 
the thoughtless peasantry were butchered in hundreds; and Robert 
and Captain Meyler laboured in vain to restore order or repel the 
army, while the people were making their escape. One part of the 
military, or rather yeomanry, was headed by an officer whose dress 
and figure seemed familiar to Robert; bis zeal in the work of death 
was astonishing; men fell before him like corn before the sickle ; and, 
though he could not but admire his prowess, our hero longed for an 
opportunity of terminating his career of blood. Turning a corner, he 
found himself almost alone; the people were flying precipitately i 
all directions, and, as he was a perfect stranger to the place, he knew 
not what way to turn. While in the pause of indecision, a red coat 
flashed upon his sight; several soldiers crossed the street as it 1m 
pursuit, but one paused, looked at Robert, and beckoned his compa- 
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nions to follow. In him he recognised the exterminating yeoman of- 
ficer, and, though he might have escaped, the desire of revenging the 
death of his countrymen held him to the place. Another look ap- 
prised him, that his approaching opponent was none other than Jachan 
Lett, and the sight of his former friend and playmate at once dis- 
armed his resentment. ‘* Hold, Jachan,”’ he cried, ‘ don’t you 
know me?” 

‘Know you, villain,” replied Jachan, ‘* but too well; I owe to 
you blighted hopes, and, not satisfied with wronging me, you wanted 
to steal like a thief upon my sister’s peace of mind. But, you 
Popish wretch—” 

‘ Hear me—you wrong me!” interrupted Robert, ‘ 1 defy your 
resentment,—but hear me—” 

No!” was the reply, and he pulled the trigger of his pistol, but 
it hung fire. Robert, unwilling to take his life, sprung upon him, but, 
in the struggle that ensued, the pistol flew out of his hand, and, in 
endeavouring to recover it, he fell under his antagonist. In an in- 
stant, Jachan held a dagger to his breast, and was about to steep it 
in his blood, when a friendly ball intercepted his purpose. Although 
the shot terminated the life of a former friend, Robert felt as if re- 
stored from death to life; and, on looking up, he saw that he was in- 
debted to a stranger’s hand—to none other than the person who so 
opportunely made his escape from the yeomen on the night of the 
journey to Gorey, and whose delivery of a letter originally led to the 
subsequent sufferings of Robert and his brother. Not content with 
one good office, che stranger remained to render a further service : 
Jachan’s companions had now come to their lieutenant’s assistance, 
and, no doubt, would have revenged his fate, had not the stranger, 
who seemed to hold command amongst the insurgents, resolutely re- 
pelled them; and, when they had been completely beaten back, he 
directed Robert to follow him, as he knew a safe way,out of the town. 

Ashamed of their defeat, the peasantry once more attacked the 
town, and carried it; but again were defeated, for want of common 
discretion. ‘* Once more, boys,’’ said Robert; and a third time the 
army were beaten back, and a third time indiscretion and whiskey 
led to their defeat. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE cause of defeat was attributed by the people, not to their own 
folly, but to the incapacity of their commander, the unfortunate Har- 
vey; and it must be admitted, that, though a celebrated duellist, he 
was far from being a brave or prudent soldier. During the action, 
he betrayed unequivocal symptoms of cowardice; and it was sup- 
posed that, when dismissed the ‘‘ service,” he felt any thing but mor- 
tified. He was succeeded in command bythe Rev. Philip Roache, 
aman of very different temperament ; and, when Robert was intro- 
duced to his new general, he was not alittle surprised to find, in the 
insurgent commander, his deliverer and former acquaintance. 

‘You remember, Mr. Meyler,” said he, ‘“‘ our rencounter with 
the Orangemen, onthe road to Gorey; I am glad the fellow didn’t 
die of his wound, nor would I have fired ; but, as there was no other 
Way of escaping, it was an act of self-detence—of perfect humanity, 
particularly as | carried the lives of a thousand men in my pocket, 
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When I became a priest, I did not cease to be an Irishman, and well 
the government shall know that.”’ 

He then proceeded to pass many encomiums on the valour and 
address shown by our hero, at Ross, and said he felt happy in ratify- 
ing the opinion of the whole camp respecting his merits. 

Gratifying as these popular testimonies were, Robert felt by no 
means happy; his brother had not been seen since the last rencounter 
with the enemy, and, though of inferior note, he regretted that Mun- 
ster Paddy was also missing. It was barely possible that they might 
have escaped, and gone off in another direction, but it was more pro- 
bable that they were amongst the slain. Added to this, was the me- 
lancholy fact the people had began to commit the most atrocious ex- 
cesses throughout the country. Scallabogue was fresh in the recol- 
lection of all, and tidings were now brought that Vinegar Hill was the 
scene of revolting and wanton cruelties. The butchers in both places 
~_ the cowards who shrunk from a manly opposition to the king’s 
orces. 

If any thing tended to relieve Robert’s mind, it was the humanity 
of Father Philip Roache,—for he was humane*. One evening he 
summoned him to head-quarters, and gave him a carte blanche to pro- 
ceed to Enniscorthy, and bring up all the prisoners in the camp at 
Vinegar Hill, who ran any danger, desiring him to allege as a reason, 
that heavy charges were made against themin hiscamp. Robert wil- 
lingly undertook this duty, and, among others, was instrumental in 
saving the life of Sil Sparrow, just as he was about to have a pike 
plunged in him, opposite the north door of the windmill, 

Sil, it appeared, as well as Jachan Lett, had fled at first to Dun- 
cannon; but, not relishing the kind of accommodation the place af- 
forded, had volunteered to quit it, with the intention of aiding the 
loyal cause; Jachan, as we have seen, carried his purpose into exe- 
cution, but Sil, less resolute, had made his way to the house of a Ca- 
tholic friend, near Enniscorthy, where he was apprehended, and car- 
ried to Vinegar Hill. | 

On Robert’s return, he found the camp stationed on Lacken Hill. 
He was invited to the tent of the general, and, while discussing the 
contents of a bottle of whiskey, a liquor to which Father Philip was 
particularly attached, a stranger claimed admittance in urgent haste, 
—it was Father Keely. He refused to be seated. ‘‘ I come,’ said 
he, ‘‘ to remonstrate with ye both, on the course you are pursuing. 

‘‘ Drink, father, drink,” interrupted the general, holding towards 
him a tumbler of punch; ‘“‘ we are much obliged to you, but itis a 
dry subject.” 

‘7 want not your pernicious drink,—but do you remember your 
vow ?” 

‘* Ay, what of that?” | mt 

‘ Did you not promise to preach peace and good will towards men. 

‘« Reverend sir, | have not forgotten my college studies; I know 
very well what I promised, and I am now doing nothing that mili- 
tates against the vow I took at my ordination. 1 am—” 





we 





* See the Rev. Mr. Gordon’s testimony to this fact, in his History of the 
Rebellion. 
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« Engaged in rebellion against your lawful sovereign.”’ 

« No, sir; engaged in the noble cause of emancipating my coun- 
try from tyrano and arbitrary power.” 

‘‘Qh! mistaken man,” said the Rev. Mr. Keely, “‘ remember that 
we are enjoined to obey the rulers that are set over us—for all power 
is from God.” 

«The old stupid casuistry,” returned the general, “ that has 

opled the world with crime, and Europe with slaves. All power 
is not from God,—the Almighty never gave power to Archy Jacob, 
and Hunter Gowan, and Hawtry White, and their Orange satellites, 
to shoot, whip, and strangle the people guiltless of any offence. Tis 
an exploded doctrine, reverend sir. Will you drink ?” 

The good priest averted his head, as if hopeless of making any im- 
pression, and turned to Robert: ‘‘ Spare your reproaches, my good 
sir,” said our hero, in anticipation of what was coming, ‘ I have done 
nothing that I regret, or that I would not do again. I have broken no 
vow; but I have certainly changed my intentions. It is a necessary 
consequence of recent and coming events; but, since these hands 
have been stained with human gore, however just the cause, I hold 
my God in too much reverence to attempt raising them to heaven, 
reeking as they are with the life’s blood o w fellow-creatures, and 
have abandoned all intentions of the priesthood.” 

Mr. Keely, despairing of effecting his humane purpose, was about 
quitting the tent, when the drum beat to arms. The general hastily 
swallowed the remainder of his punch, and went out to inquire the 
cause of alarm at so late an hour of night. The general cry was, 
“ We are surrounded, and all our men gone home;” for the people 
went and came as they pleased. In this emergency, Roache dis- 
played the self-possession and ready resources of an experienced ge- 
neral, He ordered several horsemen to take a flag each, and, at re- 
gular intervals, along the brow of the hill, to wave them in the face 
of the enemy, while the footmen were commanded to retreat cau- 
tiously, but quickly, through the only avenue now left them. The 
ruse succeeded; the king’s troops were completely deceived, and, 
when a suflicient time had elapsed, the horsemen galloped down the 
hill after their comrades; the general and Robert being the last who 
quitted the post of danger. 

Next morning found them quietly reposing on the Three Rocks; 
for, since the battle of Ross, they remained nearly inactive, in conse- 
quence of a total want of ammunition. ‘ Having encamped here for 
some time, the general succeeded in obtaining a small supply of in- 
different gunpowder, and, thus qualified, he prepared to march 
against General (afterwards Sir John) Moore, who was drawing to- 
wards the capital of the county. Just as they were on the point of 
setting off, and as Robert folk one foot in the stirrup, he was pulled 
back by a rude hand, and Bodder Fanny stood before him. Her 
eyes were streaming with tears, and, with much difficulty, he learned 
from her that his friend, Joss Lett, was about to be murdered, in 
Wexford. Without communicating his intention to any one, he 
mounted his horse and rode straight into town. At the gaol he 
heard, that the prisoners, intended for ‘execution, were removed to 
the bridge, and hither he immediately hastened; he was just in time; 
Sally was on her knees before the pikemen, who stood ready to exe- 
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cute their dreadful commission, in spite of the tears and supplications 
of the beautiful girl: and a man cried out,—“‘ Is there any one can 
say any thing good of this—” ‘* Yes, you ruffians,” cried Robert, 
dashing through the crowd; and, without waiting for further form, he 
seized Joss, and dragged him —_ then returned for his daughter. 
The populace looked on with wonder; many ventured to applaud the 
deed, and none attempted to dispute his authority for what he had 
done, clearly proving that nothing but resolution in individuals was 
wanted, to put a speedy stop to the excesses of the day. 

We shall not attempt to describe Joss’s feelings, or those of his 
lovely daughter. They had participated in the odium brought on the 
family through Jachan’s ‘‘ loyalty ;” and, in the absence of the neigh- 
bours, some revengeful people had apprehended Joss, and brought 
him to Wexford: his daughter followed her father, who must have 
been sacrificed to the indiscriminate fury of the hour, were it not for 
the timely interference of Robert. Lest any further danger awaited 
them, he accompanied them home, to Narristown ; and, on the way, 
heard enough, from lips that gratitude inspired, to make him hope 
that, come what would, he was not entirely excluded from happiness. 
Having left a guard to protect his friends, he proceeded to join the 
insurgent army, who, a few hours after his coming up with it, fought 
the battle of ‘‘ Goff’s Bridge.” The reverend general, on this occa- 
sion, was opposed to a disciplined army, commanded by an expe- 
rienced officer; yet it is but justice to the poor curate to record the 
fact, that Sir John Moore subsequently admitted, that Father Philip 
Roache, on this day, displayed the most consummate military skill. 
Had he more or better ammunition, he must have beaten the king’s 
troops; as it was, he stood the field while a cartridge remained, and, 
when he retreated, General Moore thought it advisable not to pursue 
him. Many proofs of valour were exhibited by the insurgents on this 
day, but by none more conspicuously than the ‘* Dunmore boys,” and 
their youthful commander. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Our history now hastens to a close.—Encompassed on all sides by 
the king’s forces, the insurgent leaders began to regard any further 
effort as useless; and the peasantry themselves, fatigued and dis- 
satisfied, withdrew themselves in considerable numbers from their 
respective camps. Defeated on Vinegar Hill, they hurried towards 
Wexford, and at this crisis a proposal of surrender was made. 
The conditions, it was supposed, were agreed to; and, considering 
himself among the number included in the terms, the Rev. Mr. 
Roache proceeded from his station at Sleedough, in company with 
Robert Meyler, to Wexford, for the purpose of obtaining ‘‘ pardon” 
for his followers. 

The unfortunate man sadly miscalculated : the terms of surrender 
were either broken or not kept ; for, to the disgrace of the king’s troops, 
and of those bearing his majesty’s commission, this incautious 
leader was instantly murdered—for there was no trial—under all those 
circumstances of contumely which we may suppose savages, In the 
last stage of barbarism, capable of inflicting. The brutal soldiery, 
after his decapitation, amused themselves with kicking bis head 
through the streets. This was the more to be regretted, as it was 
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well known that Protestants and loyalists were sure of kindness and 
otection in the camp where he commanded. 

Thus perished the Rev. oe Roache—a man, who, under more 
favourable circumstances, might have ranked with the most celebrated 
generals of ancient or modern times. Perhaps he was wrong to 
abandon the breviary for the sword; but can his worst calumnia- 
tors say, that there was no provocation ? 

His companion, on that miserable occasion, was less fortunate; he 
survived the brutal and wanton treatment of the military ruffians ; 
but, on coming to his recollection, he found himself surrounded with 
the victims of illegal outrage, in a narrow and dark dungeon. Unlike 
many of his co-mates, his friends did not abandon him. His mother 
came to his relief, and brought with her the consoling presence of 
Miss Lett. Smiling with despair and anguish, the lovely girl en- 
deavoured to cheer the drooping soul of our hero, and anticipated 
the happiest result from her father’s interference, who was then en- 
gaged in his behalf; she assured him that word had been brought to 
Narristown of the captain’s welfare. 

‘There, Sally,” said Robert, ‘‘ make my brother happy when I 
am gone.” 

“ Oh, Robert!” she returned, the moment favouring and calling 
for a candid declaration, ‘‘ you wrong me. _ I have thought of you as 
when first we pledged our troth; the captain loves not me, but m 
cousin—you droop! you faint! some water! He is dead;”’ and the 
poor girl sunk upon the floor. Life indeed was extinct: it was im- 
possible he could survive his wounds; and the effort he made to 
speak to Sally and his mother hastened a dissolution which, however, 
could not have been much longer delayed. 

In three weeks after this sad event, Joss Lett was childless. 





The rebellion had just subsided, and order was beginning to pre- 
vail throughout the country, when two men, in the dress of peasants, 
their shoes covered with dust, and their face and hands greatly sun- 
burnt, were seen, in the twilight of evening, stealing along the 
Coomb, and soon after enter the dwelling of Mr. Dempsey, the 
‘great army-clothier.” Next morning, that gentleman proceeded to 
the castle, and entered the chambers of a certain nobleman. ‘* My 
lord, I am greatly in want of money,” said the clothier; ‘‘ perhaps 
you might feel it convenient to discharge your little bond for the ten 
thousand pounds.” 

‘«‘ Ay,” returned his lordship, ‘‘ let me see, one of your nephews 
is outlawed, I believe, —Captain Meyler, they call him.” 

‘* "Tis too true, my lord.” 

“Well, never mind, you know where he is—that is, you can find 
him. Perhaps I can do something for him; just give me a call to- 
morrow, and we’ll talk about the bond.” 

On the morrow, Mr. Dempsey received not ten thousand pounds, 
but a protection for Captain Meyler and his faithful follower, Mun- 
ster Paddy. They had fought in several engagements since the 
battle of Ross, and as they dare not return home, where a smart 
look-out was kept up for them, they judged rightly that the metro- 
polis contained a friend who might serve them. The captain, having 
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jrovided a more becoming suit of clothes than his coarse disguise, 
astened to Dunmore, accompanied by his fellow sufferers, and in 
eighteen months after Joss Lett was dandling a lump of a boy whom 
he called Robert Meyler. ‘* This,” said he, “ is the heir of Narris- 
town, on condition that the captain and Rebecca, when they shall 
have a daughter, call her name Sally.” 

‘‘'Troth, an’ well they may,” responded Mon White from the 
chimney-corner, where himself and Munster Paddy were busily en- 
gaged in discussing the merits of a jug of “‘ home-brewed,”’ and the 
bravery of their young leader at the battle of Ross and Goft’s Bridge. 





THERE IS NO PLEASURE FOR ME. 


THE evening flings o’er the blushing sky 
A glorious hue, as it hastens by, 

To shroud its orbs in the summer tide ; 
And the blooming earth is laughing, too, 
Like a lovely eye of uithinn en. 

When beaming round in beauty’s pride; 
But, though fair this hour, and though soft it be, 
Yet its charms of light have none for me. 


The young birds float on their callowy wing, 
And their thousand warbles of melody bring, 
To sigh their loves to the radiant eve ; 
While the minstrel’s witch-strings fondly deem 
That those sunbeams, kissing each diamond stream, 
Their own sweet hues on their chords should leave ; 
But, though high their tones, and though bright they be, 
Their hone notes have no pleasure for me. 


The sparkling summer its rose-bed sinks, 

And its light from the globe divinely shrinks, 
With ray more chaste than it ever throws ; 

While the waters smile to the parting light, 

That gives the nations a fair good night, 
Wherever its thrilling lustre glows. 

Though wreathing calm this lustre be, 

It hath no joy, no pleasure for me. 


If the balmy shade on the evening hill, 
If the sunshine’s death that lingers still, 
Have no joy for thee, oh! name the thing 
That may woo thy soul to a moment's rest? 
To mantle each thought in religion’s vest, 
And pinion my flight on devotion’s wing, 
To leave those scenes on the earth that be, 


Is the fairest pleasure there is for me. 
Osc---t. , D. S. L. 
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THE OSCOTIAN. 


A notice of this little journal appeared in the former series of this 
work; and we are happy to find that it has not only awakened cu- 
riosity in a certain portion of the public, but aroused the alumni of 
St. Mary’s College, Oscott, to new and successful efforts, In one 
of their monthly numbers, they give a candid expression to their 
gratitude for our approval; but, they should not forget, a great au- 
thority has observed that ‘the critic who does only his duty is not 
entitled to thanks. We accept, however, on the part of our pre- 
decessor, their address in the spirit in which it was written, and con- 
gratulate our young friends on the honour their talent and their 
little periodical reflect on the College of St. Mary’s, 

It would be unjust to this seminary, if we did not avail ourselves of 
this opportunity to state, that our work has been honoured with the 
contributions of more than one or two of its students. The merit of the 
articles, though originally anonymous, secured them an immediate in- 
sertion: we regarded them as the productions of veterans in litera- 
ture, but circumstances have come to our knowledge, which leave 
no doubt in our minds respecting the youth and residence of their 
authors. ‘The fact is the more worthy of record, from the circum- 
stance that, since the commencement of our labours, we have not re- 
ceived a single communication from any college or seminary in 
Ireland adapted for the public eye. This indifference to literary pro- 
pensities, however, does not argue the absence of either taste or 
talent. Ireland abounds in both; but a medium of essaying the 
infant thought, of trying ‘‘ short excursions,” had been solong wanted, 
that the unfledged genius of the country, unaccustomed to intellectual 
flights, had no idea of soaring beyond the fugitive columns of an 
ephemeral newspaper. We are warranted in drawing this conclusion, 
from the fact, that the ‘* Literary Journal of St. Mary’s” bears internal 
evidence of being the production of Irish students. The incidents of 
her history furnish most of the themes ; and all the tales inserted are 
illustrations of some fact or tradition connected with that country.— 
The names of the editors are not a less conclusive proof; and, among 
these, we are glad to see an ‘‘ O’Connell,” the son, we believe, of the 
Irish patriot. At first, the efforts of these intellectual tyros were 
redolent of promise ; as they proceed, we find their genius in full 
blossom; they have only to persevere, and their leaves will abound 
with fruit; for, in literary compositions, as in manual employments, 
practice is necessary to perfection. The hint may be useful to the 
manual, as well as to the mental operators on the “ Oscotian.” A 
little more taste and care would render the typography perfect; we 
would recommend a less prodigality of margin, and a “ pressman” of 
more sinew. 

The utility of such a ‘“ journal” as the ‘‘ Oscotian” may not at first 
appear very obvious: but, on reflection, it must be pronounced 
decidedly beneficial ; it stimulates the students to think—it compels 
them to inquire; for, without thought and investigation, no one can 
write—even a sonnet. It is also a source of amusement, and 
serves as a vehicle in which the talented may develop, without hurt- 
ing their sensibility—their powers. This being our opinion, we 
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580 The Oscotian. 
seriously recommend the colleges and seminaries of Ireland to follow 
the example set them by St. Mary’s, Oscot. 

As might be expected, poetry predominates in the « Literary Jour- 
nal of St. Mary’s.” Indeed, Oscot College appears to be a complete 
nursery over which the Muses preside. Each student seems to « lis 
in numbers,” and, though the prose compositions are highly creditable 
to their youthful authors, they fall very far short of that excellence 
which in general characterises the poetical pieces. This is natural; 
for, where there is more fancy than experience, it would be unreason- 
able not to find a decided preference given to the ‘ sacred nine.”— 


We shall give a specimen or two, Our first extract alone would jus- 
tify our commendations : 


THE SABINE BRIDES, 





‘¢ | saw the foe their foemen near, 
I saw the vengeful Sabine rear, 
With fiery eye, the glittering spear 
In bristling ranks most terribly. 


I saw the Roman bird that flew 
Aloft to heaven's empyreal blue, 
With lifted orbs as if to view 
Her sun of fame and victory! 


I saw each rival's eye on fire, 
With all the rage that wrongs inspire ; 
Each soul was panting with its ire 

To charge its foeman speedily. 


The trumpets sound! 
neigh, 
In gold and purple trappings gay; 
The ranks are clad in proud array 
Of gold and azure panoply. 


Hark to the charge !—-each battle blade 
O’er every plume is fast displayed ; 
And every lance in rest is laid, 

To charge its heated enemy. 


The chargers 


Then furious rush each adverse band, 
With flushing cheek and heavy hand, 
As when along the desert sand, 

The Siroc rushes rapidly. 


But lo!—ye Romans—Sabines, stay 
Those bloody hands, whom would you 
slay? : 
Your children, wives and daughters, 
pray ? 
Oh cease your bloody revelry ! 


Let not a father’s hoary head 
Recline upon his gory bed, 
Let not a husband's brow be red 
With murderous Sabine scimitar, 


Let not an orphan’s babbling trill 

Denounce grief, misery, and ill, 

On him, who dared his sire to kill, 
And fill a mother’s sepulchre, 


Enough ! Each rival dropped the spear ; 
What force could ne’er effect, nor fear, 
Was yielded to a woman’s tear, 

To lovely woman's orison !” 


This is good; what follows is nothing inferior ; perhaps some of 


our readers may like it better: 


THE VENETIAN BOAT-SONG. 


«¢ The stars were above, and the waters beneath, 
And the sunbeams on Venice were fair, 
And there broke not a voice, and there rose not a breath, 
Save the note of the wild Gondolier. 


Oh, soft as the glitter of night on the waves 
When the twilight of summer is gleaming, 

Falls the stroke of our oar on the deep ocean caves, 
Where the sun of Italia is beaming. 


The tapers are lit on the altars of God, 
And the hymn of the Virgin is swelling, 
And its effluence rolls through the lofty abode, 
W here the pilgrim his sorrows is telling. 
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The song of the novice ascends on the breeze, 
Each passion to heaven resigning, 

And its melody rolls o’er the dark green seas, 
Young hope round the future entwining. 


How full are the sails of our light caique, 
O’er the bright swell of waters riding ; 

And pleasure and music inflame each cheek, 
While onward the vessel isgliding, 


How calm are the heavings which curl the deep 
When the boat o’er the surge is flying ; 

How swift and how still is the gondola’s sweep, 
O’er the billows where myriads are lying. 


Farewell to the joyance which palaces lend, 
Be ours the white foam of the billow, 
And oh! may its roughness and blasts ever tend 


To rock us to sleep on our pillow.” 
RIGA, 


There is another pretty piece by the author of the former, if we are 
right in our inference, for the signature ‘‘ M” is attached to both. We 


give it here: 
THE APOSTATE. 


“At this visit, or at the preceding one in 1753, it has been said that he (the pre- 
tender) actually abjured the Catholic faith :—performing that ceremony at the 
new church in the Strand, under the simple name of Charles Stuart.— George 


ITT. his court and family, Vol, 3, page 26.) 


“ And is it so? and have we bled Thought'st thou by thisto rend the chain, 
Thus vainly for thy fame ? That might from empire sever ? 
And flowed the blood our fathers shed Thought’st thou by this the throne to 


For such a child of shame ? gain 
Thy fathers lost for ever ? 
And have the banners of the brave, 


The banners of the free, Oh ! it has taught our lips to bless 
In fight been only taught to wave The cruel fate, that gave 
For such a wretch as thee ? The crown, a worthier brow to press, 


Oh! could our sires have only thought, FRO SHAE ee 
When glory saw them bleed, But no! I cannot, will not think 

That he, the chief for whom they fought, That Stuart's blood like thine, 
Would crouch to victory’s creed:— | Would from the creed of glory shrink, 


d bend to sl ’s shrine :-— 
The flush in every warrior’s cheek And bend to slavery’s shrine 


Of shame would wildly swell ; Thatthou couldst barter power for fame, 


And hearts that burn, and deeds that Dominion’s gem for glory ; 
And blot thy name—thy deathlessname 


speak, 
Their maddening grief would tell. From every page of story!” M. 


We must pass over numerous other m yyenys of the young intellect 
of St. Mary’s, as we are about to make an extract that indicates a 
grasp, and force, and genius, hardly to be expected from an inmate 
of a seminary. We are greatly mistaken, if Oxford or reag 
has produced any thing fit to be placed in competition with it. e 
have read many of the prize poems of these receptacles ef exploded 
error, and we believe no one will accuse us of partiality when wesay, 
that we consider them by no means equal to this in the higher attri- 


butes of genuine poetry : 
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‘¢Oh chequered fortune! how thy hand 
Has laid the proudest empires low ! 
Thy frown like lightning scathes a land, 

‘And leaves it—pyramid of woe! 


"Tis he, ‘tis he! eouched on the stone 
Like murderer o'er the reeking corse ; 
"Tis he, stern Marius, dark, alone, 
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Ah! stranger, look on Afric’s shore, 

Her day of joy—her triumph’s o’er— 

Does not her plain, all desolate, 

Arrest thy wandering eye, to wail her 
hapless fate ? 


And ‘mid this chaos of distress, 

Colossus of the destitute! 

See Carthage sits, lone, tenantless ! 

In weedsarrayed, with blood imbued ! 
From her defiled and drooping head 
The cheering smile of day is fled 
She recks it not—for her night’s cloud 
Has brighter charms—it veils her in a 

solemn shroud. 





The stars are met,—in silver pride 
The crescent orb shines o’er the wave; 
Silence and sleep, twin sisters, glide 
O'er the hushed world, mute as the 
grave, 
And all is still serenity, 
Save where the prowling lion's cry 
Calls forth his fellow plunderers, 


To rifle the lone tomb.—Accursed — 


revellers ! 


As lightning from yon ruin now, 
‘Scaped from a cloud—the lamp of 
night 
Shoots down its ray— What sombre 
brow 
Meets its cold gaze? 
light, 
Who, eae ey on thy lonely base, 
Takes up his darksome dwelling-place ? 
In frantic converse with the wind, 
He sits, in miseries enthroned ! in woes 
reclined ! 


Alien from 


Those features wan, that fiery eye, 


Those furrowed lines of deepest 
thought, 


Depict aman of misery, 
soul with pride and vengeance 


Big with impenitent remorse ! 
His was the lottery of life, 
As shipwrecked sailor in his grief 
He oft turns towards his shattered wreck, 
Would that in glory’s storm he'd pe- 
rished on her deck ! 


Ah! he in youthful hardihood 

Had quatf'd the cup Ambition gave, 
Had panted for the fields of blood, 

And snatched the laurels of the brave ; 
Arms called the youthful warrior forth, 
And valour, struggling into birth, 
Had borne him first in war's dire race, 
And bade him smile, unawed at danger’s 

Gorgan face. 


But ah! his draught of happiness, 
Too soon exhausted, left behind 
The nauseous dregs of bitterness, 
The after-portion of mankind! 
His long lapse of resplendent light 
Is closing in a double night, 
While, writhing in Despair’s fierce 
throes, 
He breaks the solemn gloom—to vent 
his teeming woes. 


‘Gods, is it thus? My wretched soul 
Do I yet breathe? Is fortune’s 
beam 
For ever fled? Dark memories roll 
O’er my drunk brain! Are they a 
dream ? 
Or has this beacon of the world 
Been raised but to be downward 
hurled ? 
The demigod of victory, 
Ambition’s offspring weaned for rath- 
less misery ? 


‘Ah! yes, to anguish I'm allied, 
And tears are bursting their con- 
trol ; . 
Congeal their drops my wounded pride, 








Be strong! be strong, my tortured 
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A Those pangs that flash athwart his But thou art wretched—that curst 
brow, thin 


Sylla, the nursling of thy wing; 

Still, blasphemy of nature’s laws, 

Pursues thee once his lord with angry 
vulture’s claws. 


Sparks struck from fires that lurk below 

That downcast yet revengeful air 

Proclaim some mighty fallen,—some 
child of deep despair. 
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‘ Detested alien from mankind, 
Seared by the ruthless blast of grief, 
My limbs'are withered,—sport of wind, 
They tremble as the falling leaf. 
The arm that shone ‘mid battle rage 
Now droops the palsied limb of age . 
The voice that thundered on the foe 
Now echoes to the owl a deeper plaint 
of woe! 


‘But shall I vent the selfish groan 
O'er my hard doom, when at my 
feet 
A gasping world lies overthrown, 
Buried in ruin and defeat ? 
No, skeleton of Afric’s queen, 
O’er thee I'll mourn, appalling scene. 
How woe-begone! Once boast of 
men, 
Thou holdest now the bear thy lonely 
denizen. 


‘Shrine of sunk glories! Renegade 

From fame’s enrolment! canst thou 

lie 
Torpid in ruin, undismayed, 

With look of clay-cold apathy ? 
Where is thy pristine high renown 
Thy awful sceptre! spangled crown ! 
Alas! the ivy’s sickly shade 
Now winds a cold tiara round thy head 

decayed ! 


‘Thy towers are wrapped in ruin’s 
shroud, 
And totter ’neath a weight of woe, 
Yet they can tell howstrong and proud 
“— saw crushed nations pass be- 
ow! , 
Yes, where yon arched colonnade 
Spreads for the wolf its horrid shade, 
Where the lone tiger passes by, 
All once was crowded mirth and bright 
festivity. 


“ Relics of splendour! Oh how hid! 
How sunk are ail thy glories here. 
Where once sat wealth—a pyramid 
Now marks a nation’s sepulchre! 
Thou Icarus of states! thy pride 
Is fallen and gulphed in Fate’s dark 
tide, 
And why still floats thy misery ? 
Sink down, ye ruins,—sink to bleak 
nonenity ! 


‘The watch-tower of the wilderness 
How dark, how dun, yon pile ap- 


pears ? 
Seared by the lightning of distress, 
It sinks in night—the wreck of years, 


Dark ruin seated on its wall, 

Is this her mighty capitol ? 

"Neath its cold shade hyznas dwell, 

While with a drooping head it bids its 
pride farewell. 


‘ Farewell ! farewell! an echo dread 
Repeats it—and farewell, ye brave, 
Who here are mouldering—mighty 
dead, 
-Who buoyed her up on fortune’s 
wave. 
Peace to your manes! may no rude 
Intruder break your solitude, 
Marked by a pile that time derides, 
A fit sarcophagus for patriot suicides ! 


‘ But where am I? My brain, my brain 
Is turned in sorrow—sympathy 
O’er Carthage desolated plain 
Has torn me from my misery ; 


But now my woes appear, 
Grief and an. their foreheads rear, 


And cry “ ee not o’er others’ fate ; 
Weep for thyself—thou art more dark, 
more desolate !"’— 


‘More dark?—Avaunt, ye fiends? 
they lie 
For ever shrouded ;—o’er their tomb 
Stern Fate has stamped eternity— 
And is it thus in my dark doom ? 
No!—Inspiration whispers no! --. . 
Marius shall see an end of woe, 
His day of power again shall rise, 
His sun of glory ride triumphant 
through the skies ! 


‘¢ The dark horison of my hour 
E’en now is tinged with orient light, 
And present woes, as apring Se shower, 
Form but a rainbow of delight ; 
Hail, Embryo Vengeance! soona world 
Shall tremble at thy flag unfulred ; 
Colossal Rome shall prostrate lie, 


And ingl ho, MARIUS, 
victory: 
Henry BALDWIN. 


St. Mary's College, Oscott. 


There is another poem, entitled ‘‘ Sir Donald of the Isles,” which 
evinces even much higher powers of fancy. Some portions of it are 
nothing inferior to the best efforts of our first poets. We regret 


_that it is too long for insertion. 


We shall, however, give the first 
canto of another poem, from the pen of the same uthor. It is entitled 
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«The Fairy King,” in which the reader will recognise the popular 
legend respecting ‘‘ O’Donoghue’s White Horse :” 


««The poets sing of citron isles, 

Where days of bliss and nights of 

love, 

Embalmed in fields of rosy smiles, 

On downy pinion softly move; 
Where, fluttering on its dulcet feet, 
Young music holds its vocal seat ; 
Where lute and harp, in heavenliest 

tone, 

Give voice and song to pleasure’s 
throne, 

Where every sylph is passing bright— 

Within those isles of glorious light! 

Who would not love these Eden lands, 

Where every orb is fair; 

Where all are bound with sparkling 
bands, 

Like dew-drops hung on air ? 
Who would not dwell within those halls, 
Where splendour keeps its festivals, 

And suns are ever warm ?}— 

W here musk-wind lives upon the breeze, 

Like balm that dimples Indian seas ; 

Where careless youth, in gayest mood, 

And maddening mirth’s enchanting 
flood, 

Assume their gentlest form ? 


The years swim on a liquid sea 
Of blush-dyed waves and kindling 
tide ; 
And every bark bounds smiling] 
Across its wreaths of feathery pride. 
The dark full eye of maiden bloom, 
Like autumn skies o’er ocean’s foam, 
Is lit with bliss for every fay, 
That rides upon the mantling spray— 
Their golden locks, like mermaid’s 
hair, 
Of sea-green hue or glistening die, 
Are floating down, as wild and fair 
As aught that maidens love to tie! 
‘A nightless length of ruby hours, 
As full of sweets as summer showers, 
Preserve the sway of pleasure here, 
Where noon-day time is all the year! 
This fairest land that ever sun 
Hath shed its orient beams upon,— 
Who would not live in such a spot, 
And deem him blessed in his lot >— 
For thus have bards, in elder times, 
Oft sung of Houris’ native climes ; 
Where every sound that Peris fling 
Comes rolling from the minstrel’s string. 
The bard may strike his wakening tale, 
—His wild chords hymning to the 
gale— 
And he may fancy all, that song 
Can feign of thrilling pleasure; 


His gifted notes may still prolong 
The swelling voice of measure : 

While echo mocksthe breathing strings, 

And every rock an echo brings, 

But who will thank his syren strain ; 

For all its music—all its pain ; 

When he is shrined with the crowd, 

Who lie within their nameless shroud ? 

What giddy child of restless toil 

Will mourn above the ivied pile, 
Where minstrel hearts are sleeping ; 

And think on every seraph tone, 

That mortal bard hath ever known, 
Nor lend an hour to weeping ? 

Oh! many be the fireless souls, 

Like icebergs at the northen poles, 

Who hear the song, nor ever seek 

From whence the matchless numbers 

break ; 

Who, slumbering o’er the dulcet chord, 

Neglect the iips such tones afford ; 

And when they most enjoy the glow, 

But little heed from whence they flow! 

Though every charm of sense and sound, 

When minstrels tread their mystic 
ground, 

May mingle in a sacred choir, 

To gild the language of the lyre, 

Yet would they pass unheeded by, 

Nor wake for him one pitying sigh. 

But let them go! I yet will sing 

The glories of the “Fairy King.” 

Not mine the isles of ethery light, 

Where love is warm, and maids are 
bright ; 

Not mine such lands as poets frame— 

Such lands as purer beings claim; 

I sing a tale of simpler truth, 

Such as I've cherished in my youth— 

A tale, o’er which I oft have hung, 

When Hope and song as yet were 

young ! 


Fairly blushed the dawning light 
Upon the silvery billow; _ 

Where, at the sleep of starry night, 
It found a wavy pillow. 

The mountain-tops were purest gold, 
Entwined with azure shade ; 

While clouds of mist in beauty rolled 
Across the budding glade. 

The pearly waters flowed beneath, 

In streams all crimsoned with the breath 
Of young-eyed morning ; 

And the whispering voice of song 

Was borne in softest strains along, 

With wave and ee, bane whitest sheen, 

That e’er on ocean's breast hath been 
The lake adorning! 
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Uprose a vision from the caves, 

That lay beneath the coral waves ; 
And a train of the Naiads, the fairest that be, 
Were scattered and strewn o’er this miniature sea. 
A chaplet of roses, enwreathed with blue, 
By the “ Fairy King’s” pathway luxuriantly grew ; 
And a lovely young chorus of brightness and mirth 
Cast their shadowy splendour from ocean to earth. 
The queen-nymphs of beauty, all blushes and bloom, 
With the glance of their blue eyes the waters illume ; 
And the billows that rolled in their heavenly beam, 
Were brighter and calmer than mortals may deem. 
A en of lustre sprung up on each hill, 
Whose shadows were softer and lovelier still : 
And the monarch that reigned o’er this glorious array 
Seemed a flash that was shot from the lord of the day!” 
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We have alluded to the patriotism of the alumni of Oscot. We 
shall now give a proof ortwo. The writer of the following had his 
heart in the right place : 
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‘¢*MonG the islands of ocean there is not an isle, 
Not a nation more dear, not a lovelier land, 

Where young genius awakes with an earlier smile, 
Where revenge is more keen in the patriot’s brand, 

Than where the lash of the western wave 
Rolls its weeping waters on Erin's shore, 

Where the sons of those sires who lie cold in the grave 
Rekindle the ardour that sparkled before. 

When the goblet is glowing ’neath beauty’s bright smile, 
When the wild-wind of fortune is high in the breeze ; 

Then remember the charms of your own native isle, 
Though rock'’d on the billows of far foreign seas. 


When the meteor of hope sheds its loveliest light, 
When laurels enwreath thee, and myrtles entwine, 
Oh! think on the land of thy sires with delight, 
And drown all other cares in the sparkle of wine. 
Then crown the bow! in this hour of mirth, 
Ye sons of Erin, with fairest flowers. 
Oh! there is not an isle ‘mong the islands of earth, 
So lovely, so dear, as this Eden of ours. 
Wher the goblet is glowing, &c. &c.” 


There is an ode to Daniel O’Connell, which we must omit for want 
of space, and content ourselves with the following: 


TO THE BARD OF ERIN, 


‘© When rocked on the rough-rolling billows of ocean, 
When tossed by the tempest of fortune’s ill hour, 
Or when not a breath, not a breeze is in motion 
To ruffle the calm seh pods blossoming flower ; 
Then dream of the bard whose syren song 
Breathes the wild native fragrance of Peri vale, 
Who resents the wrong 
Of the tyrant wan B 
When the blast of oppression infects the 
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Land of the bard! hapless nation of Erin, 
Thy sons are un!aurelled, thy daughters unbless'd, 
And there rolls not an eyeball to waken the tear in; 
For those she had honoured and those she loved best 
Her minstrel bard his lyre hath unstrung, 
Its chords float as wild as the breath of the blast ; 
His harp he has hung 
The willows among, 
And his chill aged life’s-blood is ebbing fast. 


? 


But the Genius of Erin shall burst from its prison, 
The pheenix of song from its embers shall soar, 
And when liberty’s star o’er the west has arisen, 
By the patriot O'Connell, the poet is Moore. 
Then think on the bard of your own green isle, 
Who shed his bright beam o’er this vale of tears, 
And should fortune beguile 
With fickle smile, 
Remember the bard of your younger years.”’ U. 


We have already assigned the prose compositions of this little 


journal a place inferior to that occupied by the poetry. From this, 


however, we do not wish it to be inferred, that the prose is devoid of 
merit. Far from it; it abounds with indications of talent, and, were 
there less inflation and more soberness of style, it would deserve still 
higher commendation. ‘* The Fetch,” and ‘ The Outlaw,” are both 
interesting tales, while the autobiography of ‘Jonas Brandy” is 
quite as good as many of the ‘ Lives” and ‘ Recollections” which 


4 


proceed from Mr. Colburn’s shop. All these, however, are too long 
for our pages. With the following extract from the ‘ Hermit in 
Oscott,” we close our notice of the ‘ Literary Journal of St. Mary’s.” 
We shall, however, anxiously watch its future progress. 

The author is speaking of Christmas vacation : 


‘« Suppose we then all the ‘ farewells” and “ happy vacations” concluded ; that 
the chaises have wheeled off on springs not more elastic than the spirits of their 
gentle burden; and that the Bounds have suffered a diminution of half their 
compliment ; suppose all this, and then follow me awhile into the scene of action, 
which has sorecently been the rendezvous of the congregated populace. You will 
see the predestined “ Bakers,” with slow and solemn footstep, retiring one by 
one to the play-room ; dejection on their visage, and obstinate taciturnity on 
their tongue. The malefactor, as he advances to the block, could scarcely exhibit 
a more doleful countenance, or wo-begone deportment. They huddle around 
the fire, which seems to sympathize with their sufferings by dispensing witha 
aes proportion of its accustomed heat. A few irksome hours ‘drag their slow 
ength along,’ and the well-known monitor summons the surly inmates to repose 
their heads on a sleepless pillow. No sooner are they thus left to their own 
thoughts, than a miscellaneous troop of ¢ blue animalcule,’ which for some time 
have been hovering, like a flock of crows, around the vicinity of St. Mary’s, sud- 
denly seize on the vacancies of the sufferers’ minds, which readily yield them- 
elves, unresisting victims, to stupidity and ennui, caprice and fastidiousness. 

“The morning dawns, but brings no alleviation to their distress ; whilst the 
scanty intervals of broken slumber, during the night, have reinforced their occupants 
with a double supply of artillery, which is to be levelled promiscuously at every 
thing and every body, who happens to contradict their humour. They rise from 
their couches, and perform the duties of the toilet with a tasteless and fretful negli- 
gence ; then crawl off to the fire-side to give vent to their spleen in unprovoked 
sallies. One snatches at a book to expel the unwelcome cogitations by which he 
is besieged ; a second seats himself on a bench opposite the grate, and, cushioning 
his head on one hand, is occupied in raking with a huge stick among, and rumi- 
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wating over the cinders, as they gradually exchange their vermillion hue for a 
black and dusky dye. A third, less unsociable, joins a fourth companion at the 
backgammon table, or is, perhaps, induced, on a second thought, to prefer the less 
vivifying game of chess, At four o'clock, a pack of cards will, peradventure, make 
their appearance among the almost lifeless group, who hastily arrange themselves, 
in some sort of pell-mell regularity, to have a finger in the old-fashioned amusement 
of ‘Pope Joan.’ It is, however, surprising to witness whata commotion is excited 
by this casual introduction of a few slips of figured pasteboard. Like the fermen- 
tation of a beer-barrel, when a few pints of yeast have been infused through the 
aperture, the whole party began to blubber forth their discontent in frothy decla- 
mation, until their gall was eased of its superincumbent load, and adapted fora second 
visitation of the fidgetting gentry. Thus passed one day, and the next, and the 
next: night undoing what the day had accomplished, and evening compensating, 
by its loquaciousness, for the reserved melancholy of the morning. 

‘A bleak atmosphere comes at last™to brighten their prospects, and give a soul 
to their activity, After two nights of severe frost, the congealed surface of a 
neighbouring pool becomes the object of attraction; and, mounted on the re- 
splendent metal of their skates, which sparkle and glitter in the orient sun, they 
scour the glassy expanse of ice, now shiely riding with the celerity of the rein-deer, 
now describing a thousand fantastic figures of unequal shapes and sizes, and now 
forming into regular bodies and sailing along in magnificent convoy.’ The pre- 
carious ground on which they stand, cracks and bends beneath them, till some 
unfortunate urchin makes an unhappy cut, and is precipitated into a bed of liquified 
mud, Satisfied with this, he scampers home, rolls into a new suit of habiliments, 
pays his devotion to the aqua vite cask, then stretches his limbs before the fire, to 
console himself for his lucky escape. Lassitude, or nightfall, induces the remainder 
of his companions to return; they once more assemble round the blazing hearth, 
and make a terrible havock amongst the pies and tarts of ‘Thomas's prog- basket. 
Thus glides away the vacation, till the whole concludes with an universal groan, 
continued, I suspect, more from a reverential observance of an old custom, than 
an expression of the genuine feelings of the Bakers.” 





MATERIALS FOR IRISH HISTORY. 


THERE is no people in the world who have so much reason to com- 
plain of misrepresentation as the Irish; yet we believe there are none 
make fewer efforts to relieve themselves from the effects of calumny, 
They have nothing deserving the name of a history ; nor do they seem 
solicitous that they should ; for they have hitherto been particularly 
backward to patronize any effort to throw light upon the annals of 
their country. This is strange, but we are not now going to write 
a treatise on the subject; we only purpose, from time to time, to 
seize the materials of Irish History, as they arise upon the surface 
of literary research, and give them a habitation in our pages. Our 
first selections will, we fancy, possess the attraction of novelty, and 
we begin with Mr. Hardiman’s® paper, read before the Royal Irish 
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* Mr. Hardiman is one of the few now living, who possesses an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Irish language. The Rev. Mr. Walsh, late of East-Lane 
Chapel, London, is another; and we regret to say, that notwithstanding his many 
literary accomplishments, his profound knowledge of the Irish lan , and ex- 
tensive acquaintance with Irish antiquities, he has been obliged, we un erstand, to 
accept a chaplaincy in France. We are sorry for this—for morereasons than one, 
It reflects but little credit on the Irish hierarchy ; still less on the Right Rev. Dr. 
Poynter. We may be provoked to enter more at large into this subject. Though 
personally unknown to the Rev. Mr. Walsh, we would be doing him an injustice, 
if we did not add, that those who know him are loud in their praises of his head 


and heart. 
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Academy, when submitting some curious “ Aucient Irish Deeds,” 
since printed. 

In the most gloomy desert, there are a few green spots, and, amidst 
the darkness of Irish literature, it is no small satisfaction to encounter 
one, who, to enthusiasm for his country, adds a ceaseless activity in 
her service. Mr. Hardiman’s is not that boisterous patriotism which 
exhausts itself in declamation, and seeks its reward in popular shouts: 
it has more legitimate views—is calculated for more permanent good 
—it belongs to a higher and nobler class—its benefits are more 
widely diffused—it shuns the crowd, and, drawing its resources from 
a mighty and a cultivated intellect, secures the patriot all the reward — 
which honest ambition could desire, and his country all the advantage 
which mental industry and antiquarian research can confer upon her, 
Her future historians shall mention his name with veneration, and the 
wise and good perpetuate the merits of the man. When hundreds 
of those whom the mob point at as they pass shall be forgotten, 
the name of Hardiman will be green and fresh in the memory of his 
countrymen: this will be only bare justice, for we know no one to 
whom Irish history is more indebted. Deep research and enlarged 
views are found in his work on Galway, and the little treatise before 
us is characterised by similar attributes. He successfully vindicates 
the ancient character of his country. 

“ The abolition,’ says Mr. Hardiman, ‘“ of the ancient tenures of 
lieland, and the consequent deduction of title from the crown of 
England, during the sixteeuth and seventeenth centuries, rendered 
deeds and writings in the Irish language, particularly those relating 
tu landed property,-in a great dégree useless. Other combining cir- 
cumstances, but chiefly the policy and care of successive English 
grantees to destroy all evidence of previous right and possession in 
the natives, caused those domestic documents to become so scarce, 
that the few which escaped the general wreck are, at the present day, 
esteemed valuable rarities, when to be found in the cabinets of the 
curious, In fact, so rare did they become, that Mr. O’ Halloran, in 
the Introduction to his History of Ireland, has given a translation, 
accompanied by an elaborate description, of a single Irish deed, 
which he notices as a matter of great curiosity, though not much 
older than the beginning of the fourteenth century. ‘This is a loss 
much to be regretted, but paiticularly so in an historical point of 
view ; for, next to the publication of the remains of the Brehon law, 
the written instruments in use under that code would serve to convey 
more accurate information of the state of society in Ireland, and of 
the manners, custums, and ordinary transactions of the people, than 
perhaps any other medium at present extant, the printed histories and 
unpublished annals of the country being in those respects lamentably 


- deficient.” 


“This collection,” he continues, “principally consists of deeds 
and instruments relating to propeity, and almost entirely belongs to 
that part of Ireland, anciently called Tuath-Mumhain (Thomond), 
or North Munster. This great territory, which was formerly under 
the dominion of the powerful family of O’Brien, extended from the 
Isles of Arran, on he western coast of the kingdom, to Sliabh- 
Fibline near Cashel in the resent county of Tipperary, thence to 
Carran-Fearaidh or Cnoc-Aine in the present county of Limerick, 
and from Leim-na-con er Loopshead to Sliabh-Dala in Ossory- 
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Part of this tract of country was erected into a — in the year 
1585, by Sir John Perrot, lord deputy of Ireland, and received the 
name ‘Clare,’ in commemoration of the Anglo-Norman earl, to 
whom Edward the First had, most inconsiderately, and with crying 
injustice to the natives, made a grant of the entire district, a grant 
which caused the loss of thousands of lives. 

«Many of these documents are of considelable antiquity. The 
most ancient are without dates or signatures, having been entered 
into it before it became customary in these islands to affix either to 
written contracts. These belong to the 12th, 13th, and 14th cen- 
turies. The greater number, however, are dated. The earliest of 
the latter class occurs in the year 1419, and the latest in the year 
1619, about which time the use of the Irish language in legal writings 
was discontinued. The deed, No. II. which I conjecture to be as 
early as the beginning of the 12th century, is a curious specimen of 
its kind. Of it and No. X XIX. which is dated in the year 1573, 
fac-similes are given. ‘The rudeness of the one, and the compa- 
rative elegance of the other, will show the improvement which took 
place in the art of penmanship between both periods. 

‘‘ Their contents are strikingly interesting at the args day, being 
illustrative of manners and customs which have long since disap- 
peared and been forgotten. Like all collections, some of the pre- 
sent articles, taken singly, may be esteemed of little or no value, 
but, combined, their utility becomes obvious and unquestionable, 
They mutually serve to explain each other, and by so doing develop 
facts which, otherwise, might have remained buried in oblivion. To 
adduce a few instances. ‘They evince the characteristic piety of the 
people, who often commenced and concluded these instruments with 
some word or expression of a pious tendency, and consecrated their 
ordinary dealings with the solemnity of religion, by frequently calling 
on God as a witness to their contracts. They also show the state of 
education, for I was not a little surprised to find so few marksmen, 
as they are termed, among so many original signatures. But here it 
must be observed, that the district of Thomond, or Clare, like that of 
Kerry, has been from an early period, and still is, remarkable for the 
generally improved education of the various classes of its inhabit- 
aunts. Further, they afford abundant evidence that the Irish natives 
of those parts acknowledged no other legal jurisdiction than that of 
the Brehons, until after the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
when the Jaws of England, under James the First, were extended 
over the whole island, and legal muniments were, for the first time, 
generally written inthe English language. The following instruments, 
combined with the fragments of the Brehon code, published by the 
late venerable and learned Vallancey, even scanty and imperfect as 
they are, will demonstrate how long and how steadfastly the people 
adhered to those laws, which were established in Ireland before the 
era of Christianity, and continued to the accession of a monarch to 
whom the nation willingly submitted, as the lineal descendant of its 
ancient kings.” 

This last fact, by the way, is very questionable ; we are seriously 
of opinion, that the pedigree of the Scotch pedant who mounted the 
English throne was as little cared about in Ireland as his meta- 
physico-theological works ; but this is interrupting our author. 

‘ [t must be obvious,” he says, “ to all capable of considering the 
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subject with attention, that much preliminary labour yet remains to 
be achieved, before a comprehensive history of Ireland can be 
fully and faithfully given to the world. When this desirable and 
much wished for work shall be completed, the Trish character wil] 
beam forth in all its native brilliancy from beneath the dark clouds 
of prejudice and misrepresentation, which have obscured it for cen- 
turies. Such a history will, moreover, be an awful warning to present 
and future generations, to avoid these internal dissensions, which at 
all times, even to the present day, have proved the principal impe- 
diment to the happiness and prosperity of the country. Bede and 
others, at an early period, described Ireland as supereminently 
blessed with the choicest gifts of nature, as an island flowing with 
milk and honey. Had this venerable historian lived at a later 
period, he would see those boasted gifts of nature trampled under 
the foot of the hostile invader. Instead of milk and honey, he 
would have described Ireland as an island flowing with blood, and 
plunged in all the horrors of almost continuous civil warfare and con- 
fusion. ‘Tranquillity was for ages a stranger in the land, except for 
those few gloomy and transient intervals, which in general but pre- 
ceded more dreadful storms. Yet, even during these short cessa- 
tions of war, the native character sometimes appeared, the cheering 
sounds of peace were heard, the shuttle and the plough were seen to 
move, and numerous flocks and herds covered its hills and plains, 
The art of agriculture too, but with frequent interruptions, flourished 
in many parts of the kingdom, to a degree that drew forth reluctant 
praises from those very men whose policy and interest it was to mis- 
represent the country. 

‘The people of the west, remote from the calamities, in which the 
other quarters of the island were generally involved, retained to a 
late period many of the simple primeval customs of rural and even 
of pastoral life, as the instruments before us in many instances testify. 
Amongst them, debts were contracted and paid in living money,“ 
lands were given in mortgage or exchange for cows, horses, sheep, 
&c., and tributes and rents were rendered in cattle or in ounces of 
gold and silver. In reviewing the manners and state of society in 
former times, care must be taken not to draw hasty conclusions from 
the present advanced position of human cultivation.t The improve- 
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* “Mr. Henry, in his valuable History of England, states, that /iving money, 
which was so general in England before the Norman conquest, is not mentioned 
by writers after that event.— Vol. II. p. 510.—It appears to have been in use to 
a much later period in Ireland.” 

+ “In England, in the days of Edward I., and even so lateas those Henry VI, 
we know that £10 or £20 a year were considered a competent estate for a gentle- 
man. One possessing £150 yearly was esteemed rich, and Sir John Fortescue lays 
down £5 a year ‘as a fair living for a yeoman.” In 1414 the expense of a scholar 
at the University was but £5 annually. In 1476 counsel's fees were lower than 
in our times. In the account of the churchwarden of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
we find, ‘Roger Fylpot, learned in the law, paid for his opinion given 3s. 8d. 
with 4d. for his dinner.’ In 1493 Sir William Drury, one of the richest men in 
Suffolk, bequeathed fifty marks to each of hts daughters.—The value of money 
then was about twenty-four times more than at the present day.—See Henry's 
valuable History of England, whose excellent plan will yet, it is hoped, be 
extended to Ireland.—See also Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciosum.” 
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ment of man is ever progressive, and in Ireland, notwithstanding the 
exaggerated allegations of prejudice, and the many obstacles which 
the people had to contend with, it is certain that they were not more 
backward in civilization than those of most of the other nations of 
Europe. The testimony of that distinguished chief justice of En- 
gland, Lord Coke, concerning the Irish people, remains recorded in 
his Institutes, a triumphant refutal of previous and subsequent mis- 
representation. ‘I have been informed,’ says this great and good 
man, ‘by many of them that have had judicial places there, and 
partly of mine own knowledge, that there is no nation of the Chris- 
tian world that are greater lovers of justice than they (the Irish) are, 
which virtue must of necessity be accompanied by many others,’— 
Can it be supposed that a declaration of this kind would be made, 
and that by such a man, if the Irish people were really what they 
had been represented by his countrymen and cotemporaries? But 
his is not the only testimony. Sir John Davies uses even stronger 
language to the same effect. Every remnant, therefore, which tends to 
illustrate the manners and customs of such a people must be inter- 
esting and valuable, not alone in a rational point of view, but as a 
leading feature in the history of mankind. These are the conside- 
rations which induced me to undertake the task of preparing these 
ancient fragments for inspection, and to deposit my humble mite in 
the treasury of public information.” 

We shall give a few of these ancient documents. The first is a 
Brehon decree, from which it will appear that the ancient Irish antici- 
pated Lord Ellenborough. Perhaps it was from this document he 
took the hint of his celebrated act which attached the same penalty 
to the attempt as to the deed itself. The Brehon laws, however, were 
less sanguinary than our criminal code; a certain number of cows 
atoned for the life of a man, and, what is not a little strange, accord- 
ing to this decree, ‘ deadly wounds’ were not followed by death: 


“These be the allegations and challenges I have in the behalf of Donagh Mac 
Seayn and Teig Mac Fynyne, against Cahall O’Conor and his people, viz. That 
Cahall O'Connor, together with his people, came forcibly to the land of the said 
Donnah, and seised upon prey belonging to him, and have taken away with them 
] cowes of the said prey, and have also taken with them the said 
Jonnogh and Teig prisoners, and the rest of the [prey] being taken [from] the 
said Cahall against his will: but having beaten, bruised, and deadly wounded the 
said Dense and Teig, therefore I saie that they came [with intent to] kill the 


said Donnogh and Teig, and that they [shall have] remedie and redressie as if 


they had been killed, in regarde the said Donnogh and Teigh never submitted them- 
selves to the mercy of the said Cahall and his people, but scoope by their own 
valour and assistance, as by the law in that behalf appereth, which is in hec verba, 
&c.—[The words of the law are not given. }" 





* « Thisarticleis given from an ancient translation much defaced. Where the 
blanks occur, the onginal is worn away. The words within the brackets are sup- 
plied from the context.—Mutilated however, as it is, it proves that the judgments 
of the Brehons were duly committed to writing, and that in them they most judi- 
ciously inserted the words of the laws, on which they founded their decisions. In 
addition to this fact, the subjoined fragment of another Brehon's decree will show 
that these judgments also included the witnesses’ names, and the testimony which 
they gave. It is to be d that these instruments have not been handed down 
perfect ; as every particular connected with the administration of justice among 
the ancient Irish is valuable to the historian of the country. 

“ The following is the fragment alluded to.—‘ These be the witnesses that noe 
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‘The punishment,” says Mr. Hardiman, speaking in reference to 
this decree, ‘‘ appears to have been by eric or fine; for, as murder 
was punished by an eric, so a bare attempt to commit it, as in the 

resent case, though unsuccessful, was also subject to a like penalty. 
Reset this fragment it is manifest, notwithstanding some assertions 
to the contrary, that the decrees of the Brehons were committed, in 
regular legal form, to writing. Itfurther shows that they were accus- 
tomed to insert in their judgments the terms of the laws on which 
they founded their decisions. In the present instance, such was the 
case, but the Irish original has not been handed down, and the words 
of the law are diminished by an &c. in this old translation.” 

Conveyancing must then have been but an indifferent business, for 
a mortgage which would now fill half a score sheepskins, was then 
comprised in avery moderate compass. The following is a specimen: 


“This is the amount of the mortgage which Donagh O'Ivur has for the half 
quarter of Kill, the quarter of Each [ ] to wit 12 milch cows and two bulled 
cows. The witnesses are Donagh Mac Turlough Mac Murogh, Moriertagh Mac 
Torlogh, John Mac Sheeda Mac Owen, Sheeda junior, Eugene O’Conary, Donagh 
O'lvur, and his son Donagh jiinior. These are also witnesses, viz. the two sons of 
Malachy Mac Con, to wit, Loglan and Rorey and Judith O'Malley ; that, with 
the consent of the children of Malachy Mac Con himself, he should not have it in 
his power to give the said land for a higher mortgage to any other person from 
Donagh O'’lvur except to his own descendants, and that the power of redeeming 


it should be vested in the posterity of Mac Con and Conor Mac Torlogh O'Brien 
chief of- Thomond.” 


In 1493, clanship seems to have prevailed in all its purity. The 


following deed of agreement, however, indicates a rather uncomfort- 
able state of society : 


‘This is the covenant and agreement of the Sept of Mac Shane with the Slat- 
tery family, viz.. Teige oge Mac Teige Mac Coinmheadha, Teige Mac Loghlan 
Mac Shane, Sabia daughter of Teigh Mac Donagh and Dermot Mac Loghlan, 
viz. that the Slattery family are to obtain their (i.e. the race of Mac Shanes) hand- 
writing and letter, assigning Ballyslattery unto the Slattery family now present or 
in being, viz. Donald Mac Donagh Mac Donald Mac Dermott O’Slattery, and 
Loghlan Roe Mac Donald Mac Donald Mac Loghlan O'Slattery. The sept of Mac 
Shane are bound to give their warrant, deed, and sign manuel to the Slattery 
family, that they (the Sept of Mac Shane) should go into court and to council to 
make good their inheritance in Ballyslattery. The Slattery pone are to pay at 

resent to the Sept of Mac Shane 20 shillings and two ounces yearly for two years 
rom this date, and are bound to honour the Sept of Mac Shane with suitable food 
and raiment according to their ability, and the Sept of Mac Shane are bound to be 
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(affirm) for Mac Mahoun and his cohiers inheritance that belong unto them.—The 
oe of Killihanan—Twelve priests of the Societie of Iniskatry, affirming that 
eig Mor Mac Mahony gave Cnocknahuarna unto God and Sainct Seanan, the 
same being piece of Kilfinny.—Also the undernamed personnes of the chiefest of 
Corkavaskyn have affirmed that the sept of Teig Mor Mac Mahony have succes- 
sively enjoyed Kilfynny.—Mahon Mac Teig boy—The sonnes of Morough Moel 
—Donnough Mac Kennedy—Donnogh Mac Carroll—Teig Mac Thomas—Mora 
ny Brien.’—These translations were made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” 
“The ruins of Iniscatha or Scatery Island, in the Shannon, mentioned in the 
foregoing translation, are venerable oe interesting. It formerly contained eleven 
churches. The round tower, 120 feet high, is in perfect preservation. In the 
east end of the cathedral, and in the stone that closes the top of the altar window, 


there is yet to be seen the head of St. Senan, with his mitre boldly executed, 
near the tower they show his monument.” 
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clement to that family. And if it shall happen that both parties should preserve 
the land from those dealing unjustly towards them, then after the expiration of 
2 or 3 years from this time, the treatment of the sept of Mac Shane by the 
Slattery family shall be as regulated by Teige Mac Clanchy, Mahon Mac Shane 
Mac Donogh and Rory O’Hickesy from thenceforth.—A. D, 1493. 


I ] 
I oe Mac Loghlan, 
I Teige Mac Loglan, 


; I Sabia daughter of Teige Mac Donagh. 

“The witnesses are Teige Mac Clanchy, Rorey O’Hickey and Mahon Mac 
Shane Mac Donogh and the parties themselves, viz. the sept of Mac Shane and 
the Slattery family, viz. Donald, Loghlan and Teige.” 


A marriage settlement was, even then, a very formal piece of busi- 
ness. The ‘ circulating medium” in which this lady’s dowry was 
aid was very tangible; Cobbett would prefer it to “ old rags.” 
his settlement is dated 1560. 


“Thus has Ulick O’Broder given a dowry with his daughter, unto Joha Mac 
Donogh, viz. 8 in calf cows, 6 dry cows, 7 heiffers and a bull, in all 21 cows and 
3 horses, viz. a mare with her colt and a good gelding; and these are the sure- 
ties which he gave to the said John, viz, Shane Oge Mac Owen MacShane; Hugh 
Mac Conagh Mac Loglan dun, and Malachy O’Meenahan, together with a quarter 
and a half of land, an orchard, and the scite of 4 houses with 4 gardens, over 
and above the said sureties. The said land is situated in the country of O’Haye. 
Donald Mac Donogh the eldest son of Donogh Mac Donald is surety for them 
all. Mahon O’Connin, the priest, is witpess hereto: and this deed is written in 
the year of our Lord, 1560. Shane oge Mac Owen, surety. 

sae Mac Donagh, surety. 
Malachy Meenahan, surety.” 


These sureties look very suspicious. We wonder if there were 


much affection between the cooing pair. 
The next relates to funerals; itis dated 1592 : 


“ Amen. 
“This is the settlement and award made‘by Brian Mac Rorey and Conmedha 


Mac Teige oge Mac Teige Mac Mahon, between ap roe O’Slattery and Honor 
daughter of John of the Glen, respecting all the cattle belonging unto Mary 
Shaughnessy that remained due of John, son of Morough O'Slattery, viz. they 
awarded a dry stripper in-calf, with one in-calf heiffer and one barren of the pre- 
sent May from said Loghlan roe to said Honor, she to take the best payment that 
Loghlan can give in place of that barren cow according to the times. Further- 
more, Cosny Mac Brody is guarantee for the said Honor, that if any c be 
made on the said Loghlan concerning the land, he shall be entitled to Mary 
Shaughnessy’s claim in the quartermire of Tuighe, viz. the three cows left to her 
thereout to be enjoyed by him therein. In the = of our Lord 12 years, 4 score, 
5 hundred and 1000,* and on the first day of harvest this has been written, by 
Teige O’Clery at Ennis with the consent of both parties. 


“ Loghlan roe O'Slattery. Bryan Mac Rorey, the Umpire. 
Cosny Mac Brody and Coinmedha Mac Teig. 


“ More, to which Loghlan roe is entitled, out of the same land, viz. a great cow 
which was killed for the funeral of John Mac Morough O'’Slattery, together with 


all the wheat and liquor provided for same. } 
“I Honor, daughter of John of the Glen, do acknowledge that I received the 


said three cows from Loglan roe O'Slattery (<> I Honor.” 


wn 


* “This custom of the Irish to reckon from unity, is deserving the attention of 


the learned,” . 
+ “The ancient Irish indulged in feasts and banquets at funerals, and this habit 
they are said to have borrowed from the Germans. Sir James Ware makes the 
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People were then, however, very pious. The following isa 
: a 
«¢ Will and Testament :” 


“In the name of God, Amen. 

«In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

“This will of Edmund Grace thus mo viz, First, he bequeaths his soul unto 
God, and to the protection of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and to Michael the Arch- 
angel, and to all the saints in the kingdom of Heaven ; and his body to be interred 
in the Abbey of Booly. Item, He leaves his worldly substance in three portions 
and these three portions he bequeaths thus, viz. The first for his soul, the second to 
his daughter and son-in-law John Mac Walter, and the third to his wife. 

“Ttem, he bequeaths 20 English shillings to Mulrony Mac Griffa, 5 shillings to 
Dermot Mac Griffa, and 5 shillings unto John junior. These are the witnesses 

resent at the making of that will, viz. the priest of his own testament, i. e, 
Malreny Mac Griffa, John Mac Walter, Conly O’Collins, and Duncan O'Collins. 
—A. D. 1606. 

“Ttem, these are the executors whom he appointed over his worldly substance, 
viz. John Mac Walter and his (the testator’s) wife, according to the above wit- 
nesses, the 20th day of December, 1606. EDMUND GRACE. 

‘¢ (Indorsement. ) 

«The will of Edmund Grace of Walterstown in the Co. of Carlow, diocese 

of Leighlin, 1606.—Probat’. Tho. Canc. Leighlin.”’ 


We have room only for one more; but it is a still more curious 
picture of the age in which it was written, namely 1584. Itis a 
‘‘deed of appointment by Mac Carthy More,” and shows what kind 
of tyrants the “* Irish chieftains” were. They were genuine despots in 
their way, and paltry oppressors. ‘The English rulers were bad, the 
Irish rulers were still worse: 


* «To all men greeting. —W here Teige Mac Carthy, formerly Mac Carthy More, 
alias Teige na Manistraghe, granted to Cathal O'Rourke and his heirs, in consideration 
of the said Cashal being Overseere in building or repairing, partlie at his own 
chardges, the weire on the river Laune, adjoining Loughe-leine (Killarney) in 
Dheas-Mumhain (South Munster or Desmond,) by the appointment of the said 
Teige, the office of Weareman, with the usual fees and rightes to the said Cathel 
and his heires or Septe succeedinge him, as wearmen, to take the fishe of the said 
weare, and to sende the same to the house or manor of the said Teige.—Now 
know ye that I Donell Earle of Clancare do herebye appointe Manus oge 


ee A ete —— ee it te, iii, —— we 


following quotation from an old book of canons taken from an ancient Irish 
Synod ;—‘ Every dead body has, in its own right, a cow, and a horse, and a gar- 
ment, and the furniture of his bed ; nor shall any of these be paid in satisfaction 
of his debts; because they are, as it were, peculiar to his body.\—Ant. vol. I. 
. 152." 
Me “ The following curious document, taken from the patent roll, 13 Eliz. (157}), 
presents a striking contrast to the above Milesian grant.—‘ The most humble sub- 
mission of the unworthy and most unnatural Earl of Clancahir, otherwise called 
Mac Carthy More, unto the Right Honourable Sir Henry Sydney, knight.—I the 
most unworthy and unnatural Earl of Clancahir, with inward sorrow of mind and 
most hearty repentance, calling to mind the great benefits and exceeding bounty I 
have in sundry sorts received from the Queen's most excellent Majesty, and the 
place of honor and pre-eminence I have been most unworthily called unto by her 
majesty, far greater than I, accursed creature, have or can deserve, or that any of 
mine ancestors heretofore have had, which with bitter tears and compunction of 
mind I most humbly do confess, do so much the more aggravate the hienousness 
of mine offences, and heaps more abundantly her majesty’s most just indignation 
against me, do most humbly acknowledge and confess before you, my dear Lord 
and Governor, and this honorable Table, that, being seduced by that most perverse 
rebel James Fitz-Morris and other of the Geraldynes his associates, upon a false 
pretence to have a parley with me, and to conclude a friendship betwixt the said 
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O'Rourke, weareman and marshalle of all my houses; and I the said Earle do 
manifestly declare that the said Manus duties and the fees of said his offices are as 
followethe.—Imprimis be is to receive from O’Sullivan-more, and O'Donoughoe- 
more, and Macgillicuddy, for every night’s cudihie they paie yearelye, the hydes of 
all the beoves and the felles of all the shepe that shall be killed for the said Cudi- 
hies, together with the chines of the said beoves and of hogges; alsoe O'Sullivan 
Beara is to give the said Manus his tribute, and from everie other gentleman or per- 
son of my countrie or anie other that owes a night's supper, alias a Cudi- 
hie, the said Manus and his heires are to receive the hydes of the beoves, together 
with the chines of the beoves and hogges that shall be killed for the provision of 
the said Cuddyhies: alsoe I authorize the said Manus whensoever I or my heires 
shall not be determined to repaire to the said gentlemen's houses, to spende the 
said Cuddyhies, to take up and collect the same for my use, he the said Manus 


— et ee 


James and Mr. Richard Grenville, then sheriff of the county of Cork, which when 
it took effect, I, forgetting my duty to almighty God and obedience to her Majesty, 
was, by subtle inticements and most siched persuasions, induced and brought to 
take an unadvised and rash oath; which done, I consequently entered into that 
fury and madness of unnatural rebellion against my most gracious Sovereign, 
combining myself both with Sir Edmund Butler, and with all the rest of the prin- 
cipal rebels in Ireland, wherein, in sundry degrees, 1 have disloyally suadtell and 
declined from my allegiance to her Highness, by raising traitorously her Majesty's 
subjects against her Highness’s peace and laws, beseiging her towns, shamefully 
murdering and destroying her subjects, burning her houses and castles, and be- 
sides have committed, since my entry into that my disobedience, sundry grievous 
offences, and heinous and detestable treasons, deserving extreme punishment and 
sharp correction: which my heinous misdemeanors as I neither mean or can 
in any sort justify or defend by any color, so I, for the same, prostrate here 
before your Lordship, with most penitent and humble mind, humbly with all re- 
verence voluntarily and freely yield and submit my body, life, goods, and lands to 
the order and disposition of her Highness, beseeching, with all humility and due 
reverence, your good Lordship, my gracious Lord and Governor, and you the rest 
of the Lordsand others of her Majesty’s honorable council, to take compassion upon 
me, and to be means to the Queen’s Majesty, that her Highness, who hath been 
ever, to her immortal fame, inclined to mercy and pity, will now vouchsafe to 
receive me most vile and unworthy wretch of her creation to her clemency and 
mercy, and extend upon me, above my deserts, her most gracious pardon, upon 
assured trust of my loyalty hereafter. For, sith | came first to Sir Hum. Gilbert, 
and gave in my only son into his hands as a pledge of my loyalty, truth, and 
fidelity, [have since continued a good, faithful, anda true subject, and ready at all 
times to employ myself in her Majesty's service, as far forth as my poor ability 
would extend unto, as both the Earl of Ormond, when he had charge, and like- 
wise Sir Hum. Gilbert in the time of his charge, can well testify and declare, 
which if her Majesty shall do, by your good means, and the rather for that, 1 
simply here prostrate upon my knees before your honours, submit myself, life, lands 
and goods, and am come in to present myself voluntarily before you without any 
pardon or protection, which if I had, éither by word, letter, or promise in any sort 
[ utterly relinquish and forsake, reposing myself in your merciful consideration and 
pitiful regard of my poor and wretched estate, and hoping that those demonstra- 
tions and tokens of my loyalty hereafter may move your grave wisdom, to be 
means to the Queen's majesty for me, and I shall, according to my most bounden 
duty, pray to Almighty God, to grant her majesty a most prosperous and happy 
reign over all her dominions and subjects and immortal triumph over all her ene- 
mies ; and likewise that it should please him to unseal my eyes, and grant megrace, 
by my dutiful and humble service hereafter, which I do dedicate to her Majesty 
to the last drop of my blood, to be spent to acquit and recompense some part 
of my grievous offences past, which I will-endeavour myself to perform. In 
testimony of all-and singular the premises to be true, I the said Earl of Clancahir 
have hereunto subscribed my name.—DonyLL CLANCARE.—( Rot. Pat, 13 


Eliz. dvr. 6.)"' ' 
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being bound to send the same to my house or manor, receiving his accustomed 
fees; and said Manus and his attornies are to keep all the meat and victuals that 
shill be sent to my houses and manors; and moreover it shall be lawfull for the 
said Manus to receive on the marriage of every of my daughters, or of the daughter 
of a Mac Carthy More, in facie Ecclesiz, from the husbande of said daughter, five 
Marks or five good hackneys as his fee; and also the fosterers of my children are 
to pay him his fees; and the said Manus shall have the hydes of all the beoves 
killed when I the said Earl shall be in camp, alias in fustoheel, with Easter and 
Christmas offerings, and all other accustomed dues,— Datum vicesimo Septimo die 
Juliii anno Domini 1584, annoque regni Regine nostre Eliz. Vicesimo Sexto. 


‘«Witness. Moriertagh Mac Teige. (Signed) Donyll Clancare.” 
Teige Mac Dermody. 
Cormac Mac Owen,” 


The following are not less curious: they have just appeared in the 
second series of ‘ Ellis’s Letters, illustrative of English History.” 
We give them verbatim, with Mr. Ellis’s commeiats: 


‘« Letter to Kinge Henry Vth, in behalf of the Lord Furnyval, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 


“ A.D. 1417. 


“TMs, Lansd. 418. fol. 85. Out of the white book of the exchequer burnt in Sir 
Frauncis Angir’s closet at Jacob Newman's, anno 1610.] 


«*.* The annals of Ireland in the earliest periods of its history are obscure; nor 
are we acquainted with the details of its first connection with England. 

‘«« Giraldus Cambrensis is wrong when he states that, till the time of Henry the 
Second, Ireland had remained free from foreign incursions. We have Bede's 
authority for its invasion by Egfred King of Northumberland, in 684: and though 
the charter which —_—— our Edgar as monarch of Ireland is usually considered 
spurious, yet other charters of unquestioned authenticity, of a date but little later, 
recognise its formule; and we have coins both of Ethelred the Second and Canute, 
minted at Dublin. ~ 

That the conquest of Ireland was long an object of ambition with the Kings of 
England, cannot be doubted; and it is remarkable that it should have been 
planned by Henry the Second at the moment of his mounting the English throne. 
His compact with Pope Adrian the Fourth for the reduction of Ireland, is still pre- 

erved in Rymer, in a Latin letter from the pontiff. | 

‘¢ Like the formation of the Doomsday Survey, the receipt of his letter was consi- 
dered asan epoch by the English. An original charter of John Earl of Ewe is extant, 
which concludes with these remarkable words: ‘Hac autem, concessio facta est 
Wincestriam eo anno quo verbum factum est de Hibernia conquirenda. Hance vero 
cartulam magister Mobertus fecit anno Lu. ab incarnato Domino.’ 

“ But Henry could take no advantage of his grant till 1172, when having pro- 
cured two additional bulls from Pope Mince the Third, one addressed to him- 
self, the other to the kings and princes of Ireland, he entered upon the invasion, 
and then followed the submission of the Irish. Henry landed at Waterford, Oct. 
18th, 1172, whence he proceeded to Dublin and received the homage of the 
chieftains, 

“John, son of Henry the Second, when Lord of Ireland, established courts of 
law, the jurisdiction of which was to extend to the limits of the English pale ; the 
territory so designated forming the counties of Dublin, Meath, Kildare, Lowth, 
Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and Tipperary. In what re- 
mained, which composed about two thirds of the kingdom, the English influence 
was only nominal. 

“On the intermediate History of Ireland, between the time of John and Henry 
the Fifth, we have no occasion to comment here. The wars of Edward the Third 
slackened the activity of the English rule, and opencd the way to those revolts 
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which, by detaining Richard the Second in Ireland at a critical moment, proved 
his ruin. It may suffice to say that Ireland in the reign of Henry the Fifth was 
as wild in its country and as rude in its inhabitants as in the reign of Henry the 
Second. The English pale, as will be seen in the present letter, was little more 
than a garrison of territory. 

«It may be curious to mention here that a band of sixteen hundred native Irish, 
armed with their own weapons of war, ‘ in mail, with dartes and skaynes,’ under 
the Lord of Kylmain, were with Henry the Fifth at the siege of Rouen. They 
kept the way which came from the forest of Lyons. Hall says, they ‘ did so de- 
voyre, that none were more praised nor did more damage to their enemies,’ 

«“ The Lord Furnivall mentioned in this letter, was Sir John Talbot of Hallainshire, 
afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury, so conspicuous as a warrior in the reign of Heary 
the Sixth. He was made lieutenant of Ireland in the Ist of Henry the Fifth, and 
received the title of Lord Furnivall by courtesy through his wife. She was the 
eldest of the two daughters of Sir Thomas Nevil, who had married Joan the sole 
daughter and heiress of William the last Lord Furnivall. His exploits in Ireland 
seems worthy of record. He maintained an able government on scanty means, 


His income for that purpose amounting to little more than two thousand six 
hundred pounds a year. : 


——' 





“ Righte excellente, right gracious, and our righte redoubt and 
right soveraigne liege Lord, Wee doe recomend us unto your high 
royall Ma"*. soe humbly and obediently as any liege men may doe, 
in any manner, unto there soveraigne and redoubted liege Lord ; es- 
peciallie, and above all other earthly thinges, desiringe to heare and 
to knowe of the gracious prosperitie and noble health of your re- 
nowned person; the same beinge soe gracious joyous newes as any 
can imagine or thinke to the principall comforte and especiall conso- 
lation of us and all your faythfull subjectes; and namely of us which 
are continuinge in a lande of warr, environed by your Irishe Enimies 
and English Rebels in pointe to be destroied, if it werre not that the 
soveren ayde and comforte of God, and of you our gracious Lord, 
did altogeather releve us. And righte excellent, righte gracious, 
aud righte redoubted and righte soveraigne leige Lord, forsoe much 
as the ho. lord the lord of Furnyvale your faythful subjecte and 
Lieuten* ute of this yo". lande of Lrelande was purposed to departe 
from your land and to repayre to your bigh presence, to sue for his 
payment which to him is behinde, for the safe keepinge of this your 
lande ; and we, consideringe the great destruction and disease which 
hath come unto this lande by his laste absence from us, and eschuinge 
greater that may come and are likely to falle uppon the same if he 
shoulde be absent at this presente tyme, wee have requested him in 
the behalfe of you our soveraigne Lord, and have supplicated unto 
him on our owne behalfes to attend heare, and not to departe, for the 
safetie of this yo". lande and of yo". faythfall leiges in the same; and 
wee to write for him to your gracious person for his recommendations 
for the great chardges, howe and travelles, by him had and sus- 
tained in theise partes, and that he mighte have his said payment 
to the safety of the same your landes, and of your faythful subjectes 
therin; whereuppon, our righte soveraigne Lorde, if it please you, 
wee doe signifie unto your Royal Ma". and to others to whom it 
shall appertaine, the great laboures, travels, and endevoures made b 
vour said Lifetenaunte, heere after his firste arrival in this land until 
his laste repaire to yo". highe presence, and of other, after that, by 
him done. Firste your said lifetenaunte, taking unto him the ad- 
vise of your Counsell on this side, and of other lords temporall, 
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kuightes, esquires, and other good commoners, made many greate 
‘ernies and hostinges uppon one of the strongest Irishe enimies of 
heynere, called O’More of Layse, a great cheefetaine of this Nation, 
by beinge in his contry for six dayes and nightes twice, which was not 
done before in our tyme, and takeinge his cheefe place and goodes, 
burninge, foraging, and destroying all his contry, his corne, and his 
ether goodes, and burninge and breakinge certaine of his castles 
called the Castle of Colyndragh and the Castle of Shenneih, and 
rescuinge divers English prisoners there, beinge without payinge 
raunsome, and woundinge and killinge a greate multitude of his 

ople, and made such ware uppon him that he was forced againste 
bis will to make peticion to have yo". Peace by indenture, and to put 
his sonne in pledge into the handes of your said Livetenaunte, to 
keepe the peace safely, and to amende that wherein he had offended 
againste your faythfull subjectes; and more over to serve & travell 
with your said Livetenaunte uppon his warninge against all Trishe 
enimies & Englishe rebelles at his commaundement; soe that by 
meanes thereof the said O’More come with two battyles, one foote & 
on horse, to serve uppon a stronge enimie & a cheefetaine of his 
nation called Mac Mahon, the distance of forty leagues from the 
partes of Layse, and he beinge with the same yo". Livetenaunte, & 
under his safe conduit, and in ayde of him in the foresaid country of 
Layse two other greate cheefetaines of theire nations of Leynstre 
wth. theire people. ‘That is to say O Braun and O Rale....... 
shame and overthrowe of the warr against him may be continued 
which God grante: and the said O Ferall and O Rale doe still con- 
tynue peticiones to enjoy your peace, And alsoe he roode againste 
Mac Mahone a greate Irishe enimie and a powerfull cheeftaine of 
his nation in the partes of Uluestre adjoyninge unto the County of 
Louth, and him did strongely invade longe tyme by diveres laborious 
hostinges and journeyes, some on foot, by sixteene leagues, and 
burnte and destroyed one of his cheife places, with all his townes & 
corne aboute, & wounded & killed a greate multitude of his 
people, until hee must of force yealde himselfe to your Peace, & 
deliver divers Englishe prisoners without ransome, which he and his 
people have taken, and that he underetook by indenture to travell 
with the same your Lievetennant agaynst whatsoever enimie or rebell, 
upon his warning, in such sort that hee sent Manus his brother with 
a great multitude of their people to serve uppon that sayd Oc Conor 
which is forty myles and more from their country; & also he rode 
agaynst O Hallon a greate chieftayne of his nation and Irish enimre 


in the same partes of Ulster, & warred so strongely upon him that 


hee was compelled by force to yeeld himselfe to your peace, and un- 
dertooke to ride agaynst all Irish enimies & English rebells at his 
pleasure, in such sort that he did serve with three hundreth men & 
more uppon the forsayd Mac Mahone; & after that disloyally rose 
up agayne in warres & distroyed your faythfull leiges; and pre- 
sently your sayd Lieuetennant theruppon ordeired divers great 
jorneys upon him in his country, where he burnt, forraged, & des- 
troyed many thereof & wounded & killed many of his people, & cutt 
a greate place thorrow a longe wood, in breadth of two leagues OF 
more, thorow terror of which thinge he dayly made supplication to 
have peace, & putt in his hostages for the safe keeping therof, x 
theruppon the greate O’ Nele pretendinge himselfe to bee Kinge of 
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the Irish in Ulster. And O Neleboy sonne to M° Qwenous, 
M: Gwere, O Dowenell, greate and powerfull. chiefetaynes of their 
nation, & divers other Irish enimies, hearing of the cutting of the 
same place, & of the damage & distruction done, also to the sayd 
O Hanlan, & doubting the like to be done to them by your Leife- 
tenaunt, sent to him to have peace & to doe him service, & also to 
serve wth. him upon all other Irish enimies & English rebelles; & 
also he caused in many places every Irishe enimie to serve upon the 
other, which thinge hath not beene seene by longe tyme in theise 
partes untill the coming of your Leiuetenant aforsayd; and he hath 
accomplished divers other jorneis & labours for the sayd releife and 
comfort of your faythful leiges on this side the sea, and in especiall 
at the making hereof, in repaying & mending of a bridge called the 
bridge of Athy, sett in the fronture of the borders of the Irishe 
enimies of Laies, for the safe keeping whereof he hath erected a new 
tower upon the same for a warde to put therwith a greate.fortificaon 
aboute the same for resistance of the sayd enimies, to the great 
comforte and releife of the English & greate over-throw of the Trish 
enimies; by which bridge your faythfull leiges were oftentimes 
prayed & killed, but now your sayd leiges, both their & els where, 
may suffer their goods and cattels to remayne in the feilds day & 
night without being stolen, or sustayning any other losse, which hath 
not beene seene here by the space of these thirty yeares past, God 
be thanked & your gracious provision. And now after this upon 
Munday in the Whitson weeke, att Lasenhale in the county of 
Dublin, Morice O Keating chieftayne of his nation, traitor & rebell 
to you our gratious Lord, for the great feare which he had of your 
sayd Leiftenaunt, for himselfe & his nation, yeilded himselfe to the 
same your Leiuetenaunte, without any condicion, with his brest 
agaynst his swords poynt & a cord about his necke, then delivering 
to your sayd Leifetenant without ransome the English prisoners 
which he had taken before, to whom grace was. graunted by inden- 
ture, & his eldest sonne given in pleadge to bee loyall leiges from 
thence forwarde to you our soveraigge Lord. Wee humbly beseeche 
your gratious lordship that yt would please you of your especiall 
grace to thinke upon your said land, & in the workes of charitye te 
have mercie & pitty upon us your poore leiges thereof, who are en- 
vironed on all sydes in warre with English rebells & Irish enimies to 
our continuall destruction & sorrow, & alsoe to have your sayd 
Leiuetenaunt as especially recomended to your soveraigne Lordshi 
for the causes aforsayd, & more over to provide soe gratiously sue 
a sufficient payment for him that he may make himselfe stronge 
inough to resiste the malice of your enimies on this side the sea, & 
his souldiers able to pay for their vittals and other thinges which they 
toke of your faythfull leiges for the safetye of your land aforsayd, & 
of your poore leiges therin, considering our redoubt leige Lord that yf 
your forees be not here alwayes soe strongly mayatained & con- 
tinued without beinge deminished, your Irish enimies & English 
rebells yf they may espie the contrary, although they have putt in 
hostages & are otherwise strongly bound to the peace, yet they. will 
rise agayne unto wars, which is a private Conquest of your land 
aforsayd. And furthermore the moay which your sayd Leiftennant 
doth receive of your gracious Lordshipp for the safe keeping of. this 
your land is soe little that ye doth not suffice to paye so much unto 
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the soldiers as is likely to mayntayne your warrs heere by a create 
quantitye, by reason whereof they can pay but litle for any thinges 
taken from your sayd leidges for the sustenance of them. & their 
horses, which is to the importable chardges of your leidges & per- 
petuall destruction of them yf they be not gratiously succored & 
releved by your gratious lordshipp in that behalfe ; & moreover wee 
beseeche your gratious Lordship to have yo". sayd Leiuetenant es. 
pecially recommended unto you for his great continuall labours & 
costes which he hath borne & sustayned about the deliverance of the 
Earle of Dessemond, who was falsly & deceitfully taken & detayned 
in prison by his unkle, to the greate distruction of all the contry of 
Mounstre, untill now that he is gratiously delivered by the good and 
gratious government of the same your Leiftenant. In witness 
whereof wee your faythfull & humble leiges the bishop of Kildare, 
the gardeins of the spirituallities of Ardmaghe, the abbot of the 
House of our ladie of Fryme, the abbot of the House of our ladie of 
Kenleys, the abbot of the House of our lady of Balkinglase, the 
abott of the House of our ladye of Beckty, the abott of the House 
of our ladie nere Develin, the abbot of the House of our ladie of 
Novan, the prior of the House of St. Petter of Trime, the prior of 
the House of our lady of Louth, the prior of the House of St. 
Leonards of Dondalke, the prior of the House of St. John of 
Reulys, the prior of the House of our lady of Colp. the prior of the 
House of our lady Urse of Droghda, the prior of the House of our 
lady of Dyveleck, the prior of the House of St. Johns of Droghda, 
the prior of the House of St. Lawrence of Droghda, the prior of the 
House of our lady of Conall, the prior of the House of St. Johns of 
Nass, the prior of the House of St. Johns without Newgate of 
Duelin, the prior of the House of the Trinitye in Duelin, the prior 
of the House of Fowre, the prior of the House of God of Molingare, 
the prior of the House of our lady of Trysternagh, the archdecon of 
Kildare, the archdecon of Priell, Thomas Lenfant barron of Atherde, 
Richard Nugent barron of Delbin, Matt. Huse barron of Galtrym, 
Thomas Mareward barron of Skryn, Edward Perrers knight, John 
London knight, the maior & balifes of the Citie of Dublin, the 
Comons of your towne of Droghda, the Commons of Dondalke, the 
Commons of Atherdee, the Commons of Kenlys, the Commons of 
Tryme, the Commons of Athboy, the Commons of Naas, the Com- 
mons of Clane, the Commons of Tresdeldermot, the balifes of 
Louthe, the sherife of Dublin, the sherife of Kildare, the sheryfe of 
Priell, & the sherife of the Crosse of Meth, Christopher Plum, 
James Uriell, John Fitz Adame, Robert Burnell, William of 
Tynbegh, Robert White of Killester, Thomas Talbott of Malahede, 
John Clinton of Kepp, Christopher White, Henry Drake, Walter 
Plunke, John Taff, Robert Heiron, William Rath, John Clynton 
of Drumchassell, Walter Congagham, Thomas White of Priell, 
Mathew Tanner, John Heyron, Thomas Rath of Croffkill, 
Walter Ley, William Deveros, Andrew Tuitt, Robert Bet, Jobo 
Fitz Richard, John Dillon, Richard Lyneham, George Fay, John 
Beery, Symon London, Richard Talbott of Mith, John Dardits of 
Gryli, W". Fitz Willm, John White of Conall, William Heron, 
Mories Welsh, Nicholas Gaberd, Patrick Ley, Walter Harrold, 
William Welsh, Gylbaugh, Nicholas Brown, Patrick Flatesbury, 
John Eustace of’ Newland, Edward Ewstace, Thomas Penckeston, 
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Richard Fitz Ewstace, William White of the county of Dublin, 
Nicolas Gawarry, John Drake, Robert Gallan of Dublin, Thomas 
Cusack of Dublin & Lucas Dowdalle of Dublin Esquires, have put 
our Seales. Dated the syx and twentieth day of June in the fifth 
yeare of yo". gratious Reigne. 

« There is one fact in the history of Ireland which has not often been adverted to 


by the English historians, and to which it may not be quite irrelative to call the 
attention of the reader, when speaking of the former condition of that country. _ Itis, 


that at a a even earlier than the Norman conquest, Ireland was the greatest, 
as probab tow nearest mart for English slaves. Malmesbury, in his Life of 
Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, has given a minute account of this extraordinary 


traffick. For, in those times, and long before, when any person had more children 
than he could maintain, or more domestic slaves than he chose to keep, he sold 
them to a merchant, who disposed of then: in Ireland, Denmark, Italy, or else- 
where, as he found most profitable. The people of Bristol were the chief carriers 
in this trade as far as it related to Ireland. Malmesbury says that young women 
were frequently taken to market in their pregnancy that they might bring a better 
oo The Ecclesiastical Council of Armagh, held in 1171, passed a resolution to 


iberate English slaves."’ 





“« The chief Persons in the County of Kildare to Richard Duke of York, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, A.D. 1454, giving an account of the 
condition of the Country. 


“From the Orig. among the Cottonian Charters. } 


‘«‘ Stowe says, that in 1449 there ‘ began anew rebellion in Ireland, but Richard 
Duke of York being sent thither to appease the same, so assuaged the fury of the 
wild and savage people there, that he wan such favour among them as cud never 
be separated from him and his lineage.’ 

“In 1451, he left Ireland to prefer his title to the crown of England, still retain- 
ing his lieutenancy. 

«In justice to the Duke of York it must be stated, that the acts which were passed 
in the Parliament of Ireland under his administration, reflect the greatest credit on 
his memory. 


‘‘Righte hye and myghty Prince and oure righte gracious lorde, 
Richard Duke of Yorke, we recomaunde us unto you as louly as 
we can or may; and please youre gracious Hynes to be advertised 
that this lande of Irland was nevir at the poynt fynally tobe destrued 
sethen the Conquest of this lande, as it is now, for the trew liege 
people in this parties dar ne may not appier to the Kynges oure said 
soverayn lordes Courtes in the said lande, ne noon other of the trew 
liege people ther, to go ne ride to market Tounes, ne other places, 
for dred to be slayne, to take other spouled of thar godes; also the 
mysrule and mysgovernaunce had, done, and dayly contynued by 
dyvers gentlemen of the Counte and youre liberte of Mith, the 
Countes of Kildare and Vriell, and namly of a variance had betwix 
therle of Wiltesshire lieutenant of this said lande and Thomas fits 
Morice of the Geraldynes for the title of the maners of Maynoth and 
Rathmore in the Counte of Kildare, hath caused more destruccionne in 
the sayde Counte of Kildare and liberte of Mith within shorte tyme 
now late passed, and dayly doth, then was done by Irish enemys 
and English rebelles of long tyme befor; and is likely tobe fynall 
destruccionne of the said Counte of Kildare and liberty of Mith. 
For Henry Bonyn knyght, constituted Tresurer of the saide lande 
under the grete Seall of the said lande, assemblyng with hy 
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Edmund Botiller cosyn germayn to the said Erle of Wilteshire 


‘and William Botiller cosyn to the said Erle, with thar sequele, 


of the which the moost partie was Irish enemyes and English 
rebelles came into the said Counte of Kildare and ther brant and 
destrued dyvers and many Tounes and paroche Chirches of the trewe 
liege people, and toke dyvers of them prisoners and spouled them of 
their godes. And after the departre of the said Henry and Edmund, 
the said Wylliam abydyng in the said Counte of Kildare, by the 
avice and counsaill of the said Henry and Edmond, did so grete op- 
pressionne in the said Counte of Kildare and in the Counte and Li- 
berte of Mith, that vij**. Tounes and more which was well enhabite 
in the feste of Seynt Michell lass passed been now wasted and 
destrued. And for asmuch as thes parties so destrued, with alytell 
partie more that remayneth not destrued, in the said Counte of 
Kildare, is the dayly sustenaunce of the Cite of Dyuelyn, and the 
destruccionne of hit is like tobe the fynall destruccionne of the said 
Cite, and the destruccionne of the said Cite wilbe cause of the des- 
truccionne of the said lande, which God defend. The Maire and 
Comens of the said Cite wrote dyvers tymes unto the righte reverend 
ffader in God John archiebisshop of Ardmagh depute lieutenant to 
the seid Erle of Wiltesshire to have this remedyed:: and at har 
instance the Kyng oure said Soverayne lordes Consaill here, wrote to 
the said depute lieutenant for dyvers of thes oppressionns and 
mysgovernaunces that they shuld be remedyed, and he remedyed 
them not. Also the said William Botiller after this destruccionne so 
done assessed upon smale Villages and Tounes in the said Counte 
and Liberte of Mith, and in the said County of Kildare, certeyn 
summes of money to be reryd accordyng to hys wyll, be cause of 
which he and his men rered in dyvers of the said villages grete and 
notable summes of money and in dyvers villages toke all the plow- 
bestes and other bestes of the said villages, and the moost sufficiaunts 
husbandes, and held tham his prisoners, and ostages ther, to that 
ende that they shuld make fyne and raunson with him; upon the 
which matere the said Maire and Comens compleyned also by mouth 
to the said Depute, and ther upon he ordeyned no remedy. And for 
as much as ali this mysrule done by the seid Henry, Edmond, and 
William, by statutes and lawes made in the said lande as well in the 
tyme of oure said soverayn lorde as in the tyme of hys noble pro- 
genitoures, is treyson, and also who soever of the trewe liege people 
here, knowyng such mysrule, wold-not aryse to arrest such mys- 
doers, shuld be deemed felones, the lordes and gentles of the Counte 
of Kildare consyderyng the emynent myscheve and ffynall de- 
struccionne of the said Counte, and also the desolacionne of the said 
Cite, desired the seid Maire and Comens to come into the said 
Counte of Kildare to put away the said William with his sequele and 
to abride all this mysrule ; upon the which they went with the said 
lordes and gentles, and, by the grace of God, avoided all the said 
mysrule out of the said Counte. Also please your Hynes tobe ad- 
vertysed that the said Wyllyam Botiller, Nicholas Wogan, David 
Wogan, and Richard Wogan, came with dyvers Irish ennemys and 
English rebelles to the Castell of Rothcoffy ther, as Anne Wogan 
sumtyme wyfle to Oliver Eustace, then beyng the Kynges widue, 
was dwellyng, and brant the yates of the said place, and toke hir 
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with them and Edward Eustace, son and hire to the said Olyver, and 
sonne and heire apparent to the said Anne, and of the age of viij. 
yeres, and yit holdeth them as prysoners, and toke godes and are. 
of the said Anneis to the value of v.C. marks. Also the said Henry 
with a grete multitude of people, armed in manere of were, came to 
Osbornestone in the said Counte, an ther toke and enprisoned 
Christofre Flatesby, and destrued and wasted the said Toune, and 
toke all godes and catals of the said Christofre to the value of C". 
‘¢ Besechyng youre gracious remedy and help upon all thees ma- 
teres; and for asmuch as thees materes been trewe and that it wold 
lease youre Hynes to yeve faith and credence to thes premisses, We 
ICHOLAS Priour of the Hous of Conati, Eowarp Fitz Evs- 
TACE knyght, PoRTREVES and CoMENS of the Naas, PoRTREVES 
and COMENS of Claue, WILLIAM FiTZ Eustace, CHRISTOFRE 
FLATEBSY, ICHOLAS Sutton, WauraANn_ Fitz EvusTACE, 
CHRISTOFRE Fitz Eustace, Parrik Fitz Morice, JamMEs 
LANG, Puewuiep Brytr, Bospertr ritrz Eustace, Joun 
SAUUERE, and JOHN WuirTs, have put to this oure Seales. 
Written at the Naas the xxiij. day of Januery the yere of the reane 
of the King oure Soverayne lord that now is xxxij". 





‘‘The Harlean Manuscript, num, 433. fol. 265 b. contains the ‘ instructions 
given by Richard the Third to his counsellor the Bishop of Enachden, to be 
shewed on his behalf to his cousyn the Earl of Dessemond, and other nobles and 
gentiles of his land of Ireland,’ in the first year of his reign. He adverts in them 
to the government of his father the Duke of York. 

‘«Furst, where the said Bishop hath enfourmed his said Grace of the good 
toward disposicion and herty desire that the said Erle hath for to doo him pleasur 
& service to his power, as feithfully and humbly as any other of the Kinges sub- 
jicttes. the said Bishop shall on the kings behalve thanke him; shewing that 
aswele for the noblesse of bloode as rememebring the manyfold notable service 
and kindnesse by the Earle’s fadre unto the famous Prince the Duc of York the 
kinges fader, at diverse seasons of grete necessite in thoose parties to his gret 
jeopardies and charges doon causeth the Kinges Grace to accepte and receive him 
in the tendre favor of the same, trusting of his contynuance. 

«« Also he shall shewe that albeit the fadre of the said Erle, the King than being 
of yong age, was extorciously slayne and murdered, by colour of the laws within 
Irland, by certain persones than havyng the governaunce and rule there, ayenst 
all manhood, reason, and good conscience; yet notwithstanding that the sembla- 
ble chaunce was & hapned sithen, within this Reyme of England, aswele of his 
brother the Duc of Clarence, as other his nigh kynnesmen and grete frendes, the 
Kinges grace alweys contynuath and hath inward compassion of the deth of his 
said fadre, and is content that his said cousyn now Erle by all ordinate meanes and 
due course of the lawes, when it shall lust him at any tyme hereafter to sue or at- 
tempt for the punyshment thereof. eitse | 

“ Also the Kinges Grace woll that the said Bishop have auctorite for to take 
in the kinges name, of the said Erle, his othe of ligeaunce as other lordes have 
doon here within this his Reyme, after the fourme here ensuyng. ‘I, A. Erle of 
Dessemond become true and faithful liegeman unta my soverayn Lord Richard 
iij*e. by the grace of God king of England and of France and lord of Irland and 
to his heirs kings of England, and to him and theim my feith and truth shall bere 
during my lyf naturall, and with him and in his cause and quarell atall tymes shall take 
his partie, and be ready to leve and dye ayenst ali earthly creaturess, and utterly 
endevour me to the resistence and suppressing of his eneinyes, rebelles, and traitors, 
if shall any knowe, to the uttermost of my power, and no thing concele that in 
any wise may be hurting to his noble and roiall persone ; So helpe me God and 
thise holy evangel yes.’ 
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‘¢ Also, the said Bishop shall shewe unto the said Erle the Kinges 


; wie , , iges gret plesuf 
touching his — or entring into any marriage with any blood without th’advise 


and knowledge of his Grace; considered that the same with all celerit entendeth 
for to ordeiyne and provide in that behalve for his said cousyn in suche wise and 
of suche noble blode as shall redounde to his weele and honnor, and of all his 
frendes and kynnesmen, trusting that the said Erle woll remembre the same and 
utterly applie him thereunto. 

*«« Also the said Bishop, upon perfite understanding that the said Erle shalbe of 
hoole entencion and promise to his powair to perfourme the premisses, and over 
that, utterly to dispose for many consideracions concernyng the Kinges high plea- 
sur and entent, renounce the wering and usage of the IRISSHE ARRAYE; and from 
thenceforth to ee and applie him self to use the manner of th’apparel for his per- 
sone after the Englishe guyse, and after the fasshon that the Kinges grace sendeth 
unto him by the said Bishop aswele of gownes, doublettes, hosen, and bonettes, and 
soo followingly in tyme comypn, as the caas or chaunge of the said fashion shall 
require; that then the said Bisshop shall deliver unto his said cousyn, in most 
convenient place and honnorable presence, the Kinges lyvree, that is to wite a 
COLER 0f GOLD of his DEVISE and other apparell forsaid for his persone, 

«« Also, above all other thinges, he shall shewe unto the said Erle that the Kinges 
Grace in no wise woll oure hooly modre the Churche to be wronged, deroged, or 
prejudiced, neither in liberties, fraunchies, grauntes, custumes, or any other 
spirituell emolumentes belonging to the same, but that his said cousyn shall main- 
tence, assiste, and support it in every behalve, as justice and right requiereth. And, 
over that, to see that no manner robberys, spoliations, oppressions, or extorcions 
be suffred to be committed amongst any of the kinges subgiettes of thoose parties, 
of what astate, degree, or condicion soever they be; and in caas any happen to beto 
see them so offending utterly to be punyssed according with the kinges lawes. And 
that the said Erle shall, by all weys and means of pollycie, see and provide that 
by the passage of the commune high wayes there the kinges subgiettes may be as- 
sured to goo and pass without robbing and unlawful letting: so that the said Erle 
according to the kinges gret trust, and also to his graciouse demeanyng here in this 
Reyme of England, may appere and be named a veray Justicer, aswele for his 
propre honnor and wele, as for the Common wele of thoose parties, &c.” 


a 





“ O'Donnel, the Trish rebel, to King Henry VIUth, cxculpating 
himself. 


““(Ms. Cotton. Vespasian. F. XIII. fol. 144 b. Orig.] 


“«* * The O’Donnels of the North of Ireland were a powerful family in the 
reigns of Henry the Seventh and Henry the Eighth. One of them, probably the 
writer of this letter, has been already mentioned, from Hall, as receiving knight- 


hood at the justs which Henry the Eighth held at Westminster in 1511, in honour 
of the birth of a prince. 


“The intercourse which was carried on between the O’Donnels and James the 
fourth and James the Fifth of Scotland gave Henry the Eighth some uneasiness. 


The O'Donnel of the present letter, who, it is believed, was Odo the son of Odo 
O'Donnel, seems to have been sensible of it. 


‘* AFTER all due and moste humble recommendacions, please it youre 
Grace to cawes the Letter that y do sende unto your Hyghness by this 
youre servantand subjecte, Pers Yonge, mariner and master of the Maw- 
deham of London, dwellynge at Reclef besides London, to be rede in the 
presence of youre Grace. Also y beseeche youre grace to here the saied 
Pers to speke in my behalf, and to hime gew credence for myn excus, 
whiche in my mynde y nedede not for any offence that ever y dude 
against youre Highnes, but only for the murmor that hathe ben for my 
goinge into Skotlande, unto whiche y thinke your Grace have taken no 
credence. And that it wolde please youre noble grace to cawes youre 
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gracious mynd to be write unto me, in and for the causes that y have 
write unto youre Hignes; and allso of suche as the saede youre - 
subject Pers, afor write, shall shewe your Grace; and after youre 
writynge had, y shall endewoyre myself the best y can or may unto 
my power for the honowre of youre Hignes ande the welthe of this 
pore Lande, by the helpe of God ho ever encreas the prosperite of 
youre moste wictorious and Royall estat. Writ in Maner of ongall, 
the xij. day of Janywer, the yere 1514. 
** Youre humble servant, 
“QO DoNaAILL.” 








A NIGHT SCENE. 


THE silver moon was on the sea, 
Its beams were on the wave, 
And every breeze rolled smilingly 
Above each ocean cave ; 
When love and I, with beauty’s queen, 
Arose to taste its gentle sheen. 


Not softer is the hazel eye, 
That lights the young gazelle ; 
Not sweeter is the rapturing sigh, 
Where bliss and passion dwell, 
Than were the orbs of lovely flame 
That seemed encased in Helen’s name. 


The imag'd stars looked fair and bright, 
Upon their azure bed ; 
Nor half so fair as was the light, 
Her Peri lashes shed. 
They seemed to tremble on their way, 
While matched with beauty’s thrilling ray. 


A breath came o’er the whisp'ring tide, 
Enjoyment in its balm ; 

But gentler far the blush of pride, 
More pure the seraph calm, 

That set on beauty’s swelling cheek, 

When highest passion dared to speak. 


Her sparkling lashes bent on me,— 
Her soft brow turned upon 
The ripple of that tideless sea, 
Where night and water shone ; 
She seemed a beam from fairy land, 
To bind my soul in mystic band. 


Oh! never shall that glorious eve 
Be blotted from my view ; 
Her young eye’s smile must ever leave 
The impress which it threw. 
And, though my heart by time be blighted, 
Yet may her love still be to light it! 


Osc—~i. D. 8. L. 
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TALES OF THE SOUTH.—NO. III. 
THE LAKE.—THE DIAMOND PILLAR, 


THE usual coterie of provincial literature had assembled at Castle 
Lough: politics, and the chit-chat of the neighbourhood, had been, 
in their turn, discussed; and conversation was becoming exhausted, 
when O’Fogerty had recourse to his accustomed panacea, a story. 
On the last evening, he had related the legend of O’Donoghue; and 
as their contiguity to Lough Lane seemed to entail a particular 
demand on his attention, he deemed it a duty to immortalize its tales, 
by giving them priority in those which he selected for the amusement 
of his guests. 

‘« It was a beautiful morning in September,” commenced the host: 
‘* the air was fresh and exhilirating; a slight frost had rarified the 
atmosphere; and the keenness of the temperature contributed an 
equal degree of elasticity to the mind, and of clearness to the hori- 
zon, when I called my dogs from their kennel, placed my gun on my 
shoulder, my leathern flask, well replenished with the native, in my 
pouch, and set off for the mountains, absolutely determined on 
enjoying a good day’s sport. Our pursuit led us to Tusk,* and here 
we wandered about for a considerable time, partly successful, partl 
unfortunate, in our warfare ; then, at last, fatigued as well from the 
intensity of the heat, as from the continued exertion of some hours, 
we stopped to partake of our meridien, A branching little stream, 
that murmured over an exquisite bed of variegated pebbles, as it 
rolled along through a fine collection of timber, now and again 
chafing with the rocks that barriered its progress, and dancing in 
magnificent spray, from their sides, invited us to take advantage of 
a delightfully romantic situation. Like Don Quixote, under his 
aleornoques, we seated ourselves beneath the foliage ; and, with appe- 
tites entirely as voracious as Sancho’s at the wedding of Camacho, 
we paid our devoirs at the cold meat, and the other edible apparatus 
of a shooting-party. We had scarcely completed our meal, when 
Larry Clonin, pointing to the stream which I have just noticed, and 
which happened to be the LANE, an insignificant rill, that gives its 
name to the Lake, exclaimed : 

‘‘* Arrah, then, masther, if Plunkett had the heart of a chicken, 
long ago it is he would have been made a man of. Shure enough, 
that he would !’ 

‘* Ata loss to account for the strangeness of this assertion, I asked 
my friend Larry what or whom did he mean ? 

““* Och! shure,’ replied he, * but I thought your honour had 
hard it all.’ 

‘« L intimated my utter ignorance ; and, on requesting that he would 
inform me of the particulars of the story to which he alluded, he 
thus proceeded :— 

“ «?Twas as beautiful a day as ever came out of the heavens, an’ 
the ould lord, God be good to his soul, wid half-a-dozen or so of 


a—r———,, 





* Any of my readers who may have visited Killarny, will recollect this splendid 


and lofty mountain, which gives its name to that enchanting sheet of water, the 
Middle or Tusk Lake. 
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the Blarney dragoons wid him, came gallivanting an’ rackating u 
the mountain. Billy Plunkett was wid him, of coorse; for when di 
he go widout Billy, for a spalpeen? They had their guns an’ their 
arms on their shoulders, just as became the likes of ’em, fine 
sthraphing jintlemen, ‘till at last, afther rummagen about all the 
day, and murdheren all the game in the counthry—for they were 
great shots, an’ why not?—they came to the strame yondher. In 
them times, no one at all, at all, never found the bottom; an’ though 
many’s the person thried,:’twas all to no purpose; for, ding the bit 
of it, the best of ’*em could be afther finden. Well then, plase your 
honour, when they came to the strand, the ould lord up an’ attacks 
Billy Plunkett; for you must know Billy was a mighty swimmer an’ 
diver, as they call it. 

«««« Now, Billy,” says he, ‘‘ sthrip off like a man,” says he, ‘an’ 
rot your bones, find a bottom for em,” says he. 

«<< Bathershin!” says Billy, ‘‘ but that 1 will, plase your lord- 
ship,” says he, ‘‘ whethere there is one there or no,” says he. 

«So, wid this, Billy, widout sayen another word, took off his cau- 
been, laid his cravat a one side, stripped himself mother naked as the 
day he was born, and plunged into the river. Down, down, he went; 
an’ widout ever tinken of the bottom, or any thing at all about it, he 
kept sinken like a stone, till at last, he begins to ax himself where he 
was goen to, at sich a hkip-o’-the-reel; when, lo an’ beliold you, he 
found the wather lave him, all on a sudden, an’ rubben his eyes, 
where would he find himself, but in the heart of the finest an’ most 
beautifulest rooms that he ever seen in all his born days. Well, Sir, 
he didn’t know what to do at first, whethere to go in or stay out. 
The room was stuffed with all soorts of di’mons, an’ jewels, an’ bags 
of goold; more nor you could count for a twelvemont, were shinen, 
like cat’s eyes under a bed. Billy looked about him for a bit, when 
he seed a fine speckled preyhoand, wid a chain of goold round his 
neck, walken about quite soberly ; an’ when he seen Billy, he gave 
a look at him, you may be shure, no ways pleasant. Billy, though 
as bould a man as any in the parish, was bigining to be frightened 
enough, when the greyhound up an’ says— 

“*«* Kunasteen thu; * now tell us, Billy, what brought you here ?” 

‘ « Billy, sweaten for the very life of him, didn’t know what to say ; 
an’so he answers him, thinken it best to be civil— 

‘“©«** Moch na mohaguthe, kunesteen thu fain ?—I hope no offinse, 
your honour,” says he; ‘ but I was only jest for taken a bit of an 
excirsion.” 

«<6 Ah! is that all, then, you omadhaun?” says the greyhound. 
‘* Augus na bouhel bawn dash a shin?{ But never you heed, 
vee says he; “* help yourself, an’ welcome to any thing you have a 
iken for.” 


‘‘* Wid this the greyhound walked away; an’ Billy thanked him 


——— 





* How do you do. I am not aware that I am exactly correct in the ortho- 
graphy ; however, it seems to me most advisable to spell according to the pro- 
nunciation. 

+ Very well, thank you, and how do you find yourself. 

t Literally, and are not you a fine fellow. 
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very civilly, as well he should, being bent—the thief of the world— 
to take one of the bags of goold wid him. 

«<< <¢ Billy Plunkett,” says he to himself, ‘‘ now or never ;” an’ wid 
that he laid his hand, fair an’ softly, on what was next him. But, sir 
he was jest putten the bag on his shoulders, an’ thinken himself as 
happy as a king, when he hard a voice cryen out : 

«¢«¢ Billy Plunkett, you murdherer thief, where are you stalen away 
wid my money ;” an’ at the same time, he felt as if all the pins an’ 
needles in the wide world were sticken through his back an’ limbs. 

««««* Mielle* a murdher. Sweet badlook to you for a greyhound !” 
says Billy, ‘‘ what in the world will become of me?” an’ away he 
threw the bag, and ran up wid himself.as hard as he could swim. 

“«* When he came up, the masther was wondheren what kept him 
all the time ; an’ so he says to him: 

«¢¢«¢ Arragh, Billy, what a fine fellow you are, an’ I waiten here for 
you;” so Billy tells him all about the matther, an’ surprised enough 
were the jintlemen at it. The ould lord wanted Billy, right or wrong, 
to go down agen; but Billy got enough of it, an’ he swore that no- 
then would make him venture his body an’ soul wid the likes of ‘em. 
No person, an’ more’s the pity, has ever since thried to dive so far, 
an’ there the threasure must stay till the time of the enchantment is 
over.” 

When Larry had finished his narration, the shadows, fast descend- 
ing to the lake, reminded us that it was time to desert the scene of his 
fable; and, as we had yet some- miles to traverse, another story 
seemed the most rational way to cheat the distance. 

‘You have never told me the circumstances of the ‘ Diamond 
Pillar ;’ let us have them now,” said I. 

Larry looked as those who are asked to sing, and yet, though 
conscious of their own powers, do not feel exactly inclined to gratify 
the wishes of the petitioner. He shrugged up his shoulders, com- 
plained something about the lateness of the hour; but, not reading 
much commisseration in my countenance, at length began. 

‘¢ As you honour will have it, phy I spose we’ve no business sayen 
agen it. “Iwas airly in the mornin’, about the biginin of July, an’ my 
gran fadher was returning, as merry as you plase, from the fair of Ke- 
larney; not a mother’s son was wid him; an’, not caren a fig for the 
best of ’em, he was walken with his shilelah in one hand, an’ his 
brogues in t’other, whistlin’ an’ singen by turns. Though ‘twas a 
pleasant mornen for the time, yet twas not over light, nather; an’ he 
was gaen through Jack Mahony’s farm, when what would he see, 
more luck to him, but the whole sky as ’twere afire. He didn’t 
know whatto make of it, an’ so, steppen up, he looks about him; an’ 
he was more and more beside himself, when he saw that it looked for 
all the world as if ’twas broad day, barring ‘twas only two in the 
mornen. Qn this, sir, the thought came across him, that he had hard 
talk of the ‘ di’mon pillar that: was hidin in the lake, an’ that used to 
appear at night ;’ so he turns his head, an’ looks down where the lake 





LL 
el 


* The meaning is sufficiently obvious. Thedouble / should be pronounced as 
the // in Spanish, and the g/ in Italian. 
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was, an’ true it was for ’im, there he seen the very pillar risen up 
from the wather to the clouds. 

‘‘Wisha, masthur, if you hard him tell all about it, but you'd give 

our two eyes to see such a sight. In all the dear days of his life, 
he used to say, God rest his soul! that he never seed any thing that 
could compare wid it. There ‘twas risen up from the middle of the 
lake, all covered wid di’mons an’ goold an’ silver that shone like 
nothen! The whole lake was a-fire, an’ all the country seemed just 
as if ’twas the noon-day. He staid there, as your honour may spose, 
looken at the grand spectacle for some time, wondheren where all the 
brabras came from, ’till at last they fell into Smithereens, an’ all the 
precious stones an’ things ere. ce The poor man did not know 
what to make of it; an’ though he often watched for it, he never had 
the luck of seen it afther.” 

“Can you tell me, Larry,” [ interrupted, “if any other person has 
ever since witnessed this extraordinary exhibition ?” 

‘‘That I can, an’ phy not?” continued my chronicler, ‘ but to 
give you a plain answer, not a sowl ever saw it since, barring one or 
two; an’ the raison’s good enough, as you'll hear when I tell your 
honour. It happened then that a great murdherer Englisher hard all 
about the pillar, an’ so says he, ‘I’ll manage ’em;’ an’ well, in his 
way, off he comes, an’ stays watchen, watchen, till it appeared. As 
soon as it came up, down he goes, an’ widout any more palaveren, 
away he takes it wid him, botheration to the bloody villain! He 
took it off wid him, to England, an’ became, as people say, a great 
marchant; at least, he never was heard of in these parts afther. 
Tundher an’ ounkers to all the breed, for they never brouaht any good 
wid ’em; sorrow one of ’em but always brought mischief an’ poverty 
to ourselves an’ our little cabins.” 

I perfectly agreed with Larry’s concluding observation, as I am 
deeply impressed with the conviction, that the Irish, a pense pro- 
verbially hospitable, generous, brave, and talented, have had the 
buddings of those finer qualities poisoned in the very germ by their 
communication with their victorious neighbours. The union of the 
two kingdoms has been productive of incalculable detriment to the 
weaker; and, although Ireland, as she is now situated, could not 
well stand without the support of England, yet I am persuaded, that 
all her miseries are to be traced, in the first instance, to this unfortu- 
nate conjunction. This fable, continued O’ Fogherty, of the Diamond 
Pillar, is by no means one of our most common. I have not fre- 
quently heard it, but yet it has been told to me sufficiently often to 
enable me to assure you that it may be safely placed among ‘‘ The 


Legends of the Lake.” 
Ose—t. D.S.L. 
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THE OCEAN OF LIFE, 


Tne balm of the zephyr was floating along, 
With the fragrance of musk o'er the pearly sea, 
And the murmur of waves, like the music of song, 
The soul or its melody scattered on me 


I looked on the isles, that were studding the billow, 
Like roses, when vying with young beauty’s cheek, 
And the vision that slept on the bright coral pillow 
Was crimsoned by hope, with its loveliest streak 
A thousand soft spirits were swelling their breath, 
And the fairies and gnomes were adorning the scene ; 
Gay pleasure was twining its mystical wreath, 
And expectancy danced in its gaudiest mien. 


On the foam of the ocean that whitened around, 
The splendour of fortune was filling its sail, 

And the cadence that spoke in the oar’s splashing sound 
Was entoned in the magic of eastern tale. 


Oh! many were they, that had launched on the tide, 
Whose sparkles were frothing with pleasure and mirth - 
On the pinions of love, o’er the waters they glide, 
With the lightness of sylphs when they visit the earth. 





But see you yon bark, that is kissing the spray ? 
‘The Cupids of love with their quivers are there ; 
And Beauty is blushing, all lovely and gay, 
As the bird that is carelessly warbling in air. 


Their pennons are wooing the odours of spring, ‘ 
And her glossy black ringlets are decking yon maid ; 
The soft laughing smiles that young Peris would fling, 
When first they awake in their palace of shade. 
These, these were encircling the bark as it flew, 
And gladness and luxury reigned on its deck : 
‘Mid the sunshine of Heaven, and its glories of blue, 
They thought not of tempest, of storm, or of wreck. 


[n their grandeur they rolled o’er the “feathery foam,” 
And the youth that was quaffing the draught of delight 
Scemed joyous.and glad, as if greeting his home, 
While the blue sea was beaming with heavenliest light. 





But this scene of luxuriance deserted my gaze, 

And the bliss of that youth was enveloped in cloud, 
And I saw not the children that lived in its blaze, 

For they lay like a warrior enwrapt in his shroud. 


The dream of my fancy arose to my sight, . 

And changed were the pair that had challenged mine eye, 
l’or their lustre was shrouded in darkness and night, 

And confusion ‘had eclipsed the orb of their sky. 


The hearts that were swelling with fondness and truth, 
Were broken, and rent by the anguish of care, 

And the cheeks that were dimpled with valour and youth 
Were livid and pale as the lamp of despair. 


In the dawning of life, and unstained by a tear, 

They strayed, ‘mid those gardens of roseate hue, 
But at eve they reclined on their comfertless bier, 

W hen passion was damped by the sepulchre’s view. 
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IRISH BULLS, 


A FRIEND of mine attended a lecture at Cambridge, when the 
celebrated Dr, Clarke, the traveller, was Professor of Geology. 
The subject rr. ape to be coal; and the lecturer, having described 
the different kinds, and exhibited specimens, concluded by stating 
that the Kilkenny coal, in Lreland, of which he had no specimen, was 
precisely similar, in every respect, to Kendal coal, in England; and 
that a specimen was not necessary. After the lecture, my friend 
took the liberty to remonstrate with the doctor, on this confusion of 
substances, by representing that no two species of the same inflam- 
mable genus could be more dissimilar; and was actually obliged to 
send him a piece in a box to convince the lecturer and his auditors, 
that there was such a substance in nature, peculiar to Ireland, as Kil- 
kenny coal. 

Nor is this the only instance in which Doctor Clarke has shown 
his ignorance of Lreland; which, however, he does not hesitate to 
abuse whenever an opportunity occurs. In his travels in the north of 
Europe, he visited Drontheim, of which he says the true name is 
Dronyen; but that the JZrish, who visited the port, corrupted it, as 
usual, into its present barbarous appellation. ‘The doctor gives no 
reason why the name, if it be a corruption, might not as well have 
been altered by his own countrymen, the English, who were much 
more in the habit of visiting the place, and notoriously addicted to 
that licence. He knew very well, of all nations on earth, the 
English are distinguished for corrupting the names of places; changing, 
without scruple, words originally very appropriate, but in a language 
which they did not understand, for others of similar sound, which 
have not the slightest allusion to the thing meant, but of which they 
understand something of the import. Without dwelling upon those 
in England so often quoted, such as Bull and Mouth, for Boulogne 
Mouth; Goat and Compasses, for God encompass us; and Bag o’ 
Nails, for Bacchanals, which last is still commemorated by hanging 
up a bag of nails as the present sign of what was the Bacchanals’ 
‘Tavern,—we see abroad that the English, wherever they have gone, 
have left behind them traces of this barbarous propensity. The 
Archipelago, a modern Greek name expressive of the situation of 
the Egean Sea, the English call the Arches; the promontory at the 
entrance into the Dardanelles, named by tue Turks, very properly, 
Yeni Hissari, new castles, from two fortresses built there, the English 
have changed into Cape Janissary; and the Port of Corunna, in 
Galicia, they have altered into the odd, and not very delicate, appel- 
lation of the Groin; and, that nothing might be wanting to complete 
and perpetuate these and similar absurdities, they are also set down, 
and preserved for the benefit of posterity, in the English maps. 

But there is no country that has suffered more from this perverse 
aptitude: of John Bull, than poor Ireland; she is not only charged 
with blunders which she never made, but with all the coarse and ridi- 
culous blunders which John Bull has made for her. In fact, her cha- 
racter, like the lands of Lennox in feudal times, is ‘‘ fair for every man 
to harry,” and accordingly every English marauder has harried it 
without scruple, from Twiss down to Clarke. 
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612 Trish Bulls. 


‘The first thing,’ says T'wiss, ‘“‘ which strikes a stranger on his 
entrance into the Bay of Dublin, is the notice of three bulls—the 
North Bull, the South Bull, and Ringsend!” We shall first examine 
these bulls before we proceed to others. 

Among those who have repelled the charge that the Irish are 
more disposed to blunder than other people, is Miss Edgeworth, 
who, in a very ingenious ‘‘ Essay on Bulls,” has clearly proved, that 
whatever appears extravagant in this way, arises from the more vivid 
fancy of the people, and the figurative structure of their language. 
This idea has been adopted and enlarged with considerable effect by 
Dr. Walsh, in ‘“*‘ The History of Dublin,” where he has proved that 
the names of places in Irish have all either figurative meanings, or 
are — of some natural circumstance connected with them; 
and, further, that many of these names have been corrupted by 
the English into others of a similar sound, but of the most ridicu- 
lous import; thus themselves first making the blunder, and then 
charging the natives with the effects of their own ignorance. Of 
these he gives numerous instances, and the first I shall advert to are 
the bulls in the bay. 

‘The North and South Bulls,’’ says Dr. W., “ presenting themselves 
to a stranger at his entrance into the Bay of Dublin, among the first 
objects he sees and the first names he hears, have been the occasion 
and subject of silly sarcasm. The Bull is so called from the bellowing 
of the waves, which, at particular times of the tide, roll over it on the 
calmest days with a loud and continued roaring. In justification of 
the name, it is only necessary to observe that Homer adopts the 
terms Poaa, Boowow, from 88s, a bull, for the same reason: 


IA. p. 260. 
IA. &. 394. 


And Cowper, his most judicious translator, despairing of attain- 
ing to the beauty of the original word, endeavours only to imitate it 
by a juxta-position of others: 


Oute barracons xuuo torou Bown mreots gooy. 
Hioves Boowasy egev'youerng wAos Ew. 


‘« As when, within some deep-mouthed river’s bed, 
The stream and ocean clash—on either shore 
Loud sounds the roar of waves ejected wide.” 


Those who have passed up the Bay of Dublin when the current of 
the River Liffey meets the influx tide of the ocean, will readily ac- 
knowledge the truth of Homer’s onomateepoeia, and the propriety of 
the Irish in adopting the figurative name. He further adds, in con- 
firmation of this etymology, that the town of Clontarf was originally 
Kluan Tharir, the bay of the Bull, as lying behind this great sand- 
bank, and continually hearing its roar. Wherever similar sandbanks 
occur on the coast of Ireland, they are called Tharir, or Bulls, for the 
same reason; as, at the entrance of the Bay of Barrow, in the county 
of Wexford, and in other places. It may be added that the Irish, 
without corrupting native names in other countries, sometimes confer 
their own finely figurative terms upon natural objects : though no one 
but Dr. Clarke can tell where and how they frequented and corrupted 
the port of Tronyen, every body knows they frequented New found- 
land more than any other people, and that they have given the name 
of Kluan Tharir, or the Bay of Bulls, to a harbour in that island, 
which, for the same cause, bellows like the Bay of Dublin. 
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The other bull of Mr. Twiss, Ringsend, is explained in a similar 
satisfactory manner. The village stands upon a promontory of sand, 
rojecting out between the confluence of the rivers Liffey and 
Dodder. Such a promontory the Irish call Rin, as Riusark in the 
Bay of Tramore, county Waterford, and other places. The name has a 
remarkable affinity with the Greek term Pv, literally a nose, which the 
Greeks used also to signify a promontory, like ness in Norwegian, 
and ware in Saxon. Aan is tide or current, and hence Rinaan sig- 
nified, very mt the point where the currents of the two 
rivers met. This was first corrupted by the English into Rin sand, 
and, finally, into Ringsend; and there it stands at this day, a memo- 
rial, not of an Irish bull, but of an English blunder, in converting a 
most expressive native name into a most absurd foreign appellation.* 

No one would imagine, that the Phenix Park was another instance 
of this extraordinary propensity of John Bull. The origin of this 
name, as well it might, has puzzled many scholars unacquainted with 
the Irish language. ‘* Whence it has got its name,” says Campbell, 
in his Philosophical Survey, ‘‘ I cannot imagine.” Dr. W. has 
explained it. It derives its appellation, it seems, from a manor- 
house, on whose site the present powder-magazine was erected, in 
1738. On the manor was a well of very clear water and reputed 
medicinal qualities, much resorted to inearly times. After a long 
lapse of years, its virtues again came into notice and reputation, about 
the year 1800, and the families of two or three viceroys having 
received much benefit from its use, it was inclosed and beautified, and 
is now one of the ornaments of the Park. This well was anciently 
called, in the language of the country, fionn-uisge, meaning, fair or 
pure water. This, in the rapidity of oral utterance, was and is pro- 
nounced finisk, which the English, not understanding, soon corrupted 
into pheenix. Several streams in Ireland are called finisk, or pure 
water, at this day. In the county of Cork is a limpid river, which 
the natives now call by this appellation, as contraste with the darker 
current of the duvisk, or black water, near which it runs into the sea; 
and so itis called by the judicious Smith, in his history of Cork. This 
stream, however, Dr. Beaufort, in his ecclesiastical map of Ireland, 
has converted into a pheenix. But the Earl of Chesterfield did more 
for the Dublin water. He erected a pheenix ona pillar in the centre 
of the park, in allusion to the name. He might as well and better 
have erected a goose, for any thing his imaginary bird had to do with 
its true appellation. , / 

I shall extract but one more instance from the History of Dublin, 
and have done. Indeed, itis so perfectly English, that it deserves 
to form the climax of their most absurd propensity. In the vicinity 
of where St. Andrew’s Church now stands, was a very ancient monas- 
tery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, called in Irish vauria ogh ; ogh, 
in the native language of the country, signifying virgin. This, of 


* So ave conjectured that, possibly, there might have been buoys with rings 
to tre mate fixed to this oe and hence it was called Ring Sand ; but this 
conjecture seems as unfounded as that of the name of Ship Street, where it was 
also supposed there were rings to which vessels ascended up the Poddle river, and 
moored. It is shown, in the History of Dublin, that Ship Street was originally 
Sheep Street, and in the old records called Vicus Ovicum. 
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course, the English, who, go where they will, never leave the HJ 
behind them, soon converted into hog ; and the monastery was called, 
in barbarous Anglo-Norman French, St. Marie de Hogges, and 
translated St. Mary of the Hogs. The green adjoining, now called 
College Green, was, till the college was built, called Hoggen Green 

| . . . . > . ’ 
the English terminating hog in the plural hoggen, as OX, Oxen; and, 
that nothing might be wanting to complete this chain of English 
absurdity, old Gerard Boote, who in one place asserted that the 
beastly people got the leprosy “ by eating salmon as raw.as a scalded 
head,” in another, has declared that this green was called Hoeven 
(; ‘2a éé b s | . —_ c : > ” 

reen, ecause the filthy Irish there fed their hogs ! 


THARUVY. 
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MR. FRANK FEGAN’S FAMILIAR EPISTLES.—NO. VI. 


MY DEAR EDITOR, Dublin, May 20. 


You were, of course, greatly alarmed by the concluding part of 
my last—you have often borne testimony to the many excellencies 
of the excellent Mrs, Fegan, and, consequently—but let this drop— 
l am relieved from my soul-harrowing anxiety ; she is well ! perfectly 
well, and sits at this moment before me, smiling like an approving 
angel upon my literary labours. 

Well, I believe we may say that Canning is finally fixed in the 
saddle; at all events, it is not the bungling tilting of the Lethbridges 
or the Londonderrys that can unsettle him. The Morning Herald, a 
ready but imbecile tool of the X.’s (not the Y.’s), talks of the hard 
straight-forward hitting of the latter. Now, in my mind, to use, like 
the Herald, the slang of the fancy, the poor marquis has, throughout 
the attack, hit in any way but a straight-forward one; he has been 
literally ** all abroad.” It is a shame for his seconds to be pushing 
him on; after the first slaughtering round, he should have been taken 
out of the ring. Lord King peppered him rarely—the ex-diploma- 
tist got his head at once into chancery, and, after the fibbing which 
it underwent there, it is quite fair to suppose that the aforesaid head 
will be of very little use for along time tocome. By the way, that 
King is asly satirical rogue : a few of his little touches are sometimes 
more effectual than serious reasoning —indeed, reasoning is almost lost 
upon those with whom he has to deal. Lethbridge even boasts ot 
being impenetrable to ridicule ; it is evident, however, that 1 galls 
him ! 

| have just heard of the accession of Lansdown, Tierney, and 
Macdonald; this alliance—truly a holy alliance, for it is the alliance 
of talent and of honesty—must leave Canning triumphant in the lower 
house. I know not what to say of the other; the duuces, no doubt, 
are strong In numbers and in wealth, but they may, as they have 
done in another instance, overrate their power. At all events, they 
dare not calculate on obtaining an easy victory there ; the plain but 
manly eloquence of Lansdown and of Goderich, the keen quizzing 
of King, with the powerful reasoning and the withering sarcasm ol 
Plunkett, cannot fail of producing an impression somewhere. Cat- 
ning, at all events, has the country to rely upon; let him proceed— 
let him continue to deserve the support of the people, and he shall 
have it. 
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Hiuskisson’s speech on the trade of India has given me much plea- 
sure; there is something cheering in it. We may still live to see bet- 
ier times. Will Beaumont bring on his threatened motion? It will 
prove a finisher to the faction. 

In this our own “ sweetest tsle of the ocean,”’ matters are going on 
tolerably ; there is some talk of famine in the south, and trade in the 
capital, too, 1s rather dull; butthese are trifles. Weareaccustomed 
to poverty—we are a volatile race that can even be merry in the midst 
of misfortune—we are so well pleased with the discomfiture of the 
saucy bigots in England, that we for the moment forget all our 
troubles. 

The Catholic leaders have acted with consummate prudence! | 
can forgive O’Connell all his faults, for the good sense that he has 
evinced on this occasion. As I have now alluded to his faults, and as 
I have, in a former letter, particularised some of them, allow me 
here to say a few words with regard to what I call his merits. Full 
impressed as Lam with his weaknesses, his errors, and his mistakes, 
I will not, after all, hesitate to say that O'Connell deserves well of 
his country. ‘* He is the man that has kept the people together :” 
this sentence is re-echoed through every quarter of the land, and pro- 
hably it constitutes his highest praise.—He it is that has revealed to 
them the secret of their strength, and taught them how to evince it 
constitutionally ;—he is, if not the inventor, at all events the founder 
of that formidable engine, the “ rent ;”—he it is that has organized 
the association, and consequently promoted the union of the clergy 
and the laity,—that union that has rendered the Catholic body so im- 
portant in the eyes of their friends, and so formidable in those of their 
enemies. Without O’Connell, the Catholics would, of course, be still 
numerous and influential, but they would be scattered and spiritless — 
they would not have been what they now are, a united nation,—a 
mass of millions actuated but by one spirit! Others may have aided 
in the forwarding of the work, but without him it never would have 
attained its present form or consistency. The splendid eloquence of 
Sheil has effected much for the cause, but he never would have taken 
the trouble of entering into trifling, but necessary details, as the 
other has done : indeed, he is physically incapable of it; his frame is 
of too delicate a texture for the pear Fr of so arduous a task, 
Lawless, ardent and talented as he is, has not suflicient tact; he is 
generally “* too fond of the right to pursue the expedient ;’’ he bears too 
great a resemblance to Earl Grey in his political opinions,—his speech 
at the last aggregate meeting is aninstance of this. Upon O’Connell, 
then, the weight of the business has rested, and must rest; he has 
frequently erred, but it is from these things that men ultimately ac- 
quire wisdom. ‘The Orangemen here are evidently in the lowness of 
spirits,—there is much in the present aspect of affairs to trouble 
them,—they see that the castle, though still almost untouched, must 
be ultimately purged of party men; they see that retrenchment is 
and must be the order of the day, and consequently some little per- 
quisites will disappear; they perceive that liberality, and the hated 
term, ‘ conciliation,” will become fashionable; and that they are 
likely to be left in the most miserable of all miserable minorities. 
Their “ honours” of the corporation, too, are in a most melancholy 
State; nothing would please them but law, and they have got it with 
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a witness! Between the Paving Board and the city, they are called 
on for about £100,000: verily, the strawberries and cream must dis- 
appear,—turtle shall not be forthcoming, and a long farewell must be 
taken of the calapash and callipee. 

Your friend, Doctor Gregory, has been cast in a serious suit, 
which he commenced against the Dublin Library—the radicals have 
conquered, for once. The Lord Drury showed no mercy, though his 
name is coupled for ever with the Guild of Merchants. By the way, 
the doctor has at last got up the long-promised picture in the hall on 
Wellington Quay. The frame is very well gilt, and two “ mighty 
nate” gold battle-axes at the top of it. ‘There are some well-painted 
robes, too, that look ‘‘ mighty nate,” but, unfortunately, the face and 
figure, which the doctor declares to be that of the late Duke of York, 
really belong to no less a personage than the worthy Alderman Dar- 
ley! to pay £300 for the alderman’s picture is the devil alto- 
gether. Have you heard any thing of Dr. Brennan’s forthcoming 
volume? He is actually bringing out, as Biddy Fudge says— 


“Not a tale or romance—" 


No (ye gods, would it were)! but his ‘* Travels in France:” the 
book, I have been told, will prove quite a curiosity! The learned 
doctor styles the Munseers, ‘a bloody set of chattering spalpeens” 
—as ignorant as dray-horses, becase they couldn’t conster his Irish 
English, as if he’d set about larning their blasted lingo! He says 
(now would you believe it), that some of them never tasted corn’d 
beef, or turpentine, or potteen; that he called even their counts and ~ 
dukes shabby sneaks and keowts to their teeth, and they hadn’t the 
arr to strike ; they only stared at him. All this will be new to the 
ublic. 
, Our controversy fever, thank God, is subsiding: you have, of 
course, read or heard all about it. The saints are tolerably quiet, and 
the second reformation seems nearly at a stand: so much the better 
for all parties. That talented paper, the Sun, in its review of the 
May magazines, has paid you a compliment—no, ithas only done you 
justice. It says, ‘‘ The greater number of the articles in the ‘ London 
and Dublin,’ are distinguished by vigour, humour, and good sense; 
and the poetry of a superior order :” this, from an unbiassed critic, 1s 
flattering. Some of the other periodicals are rather heavy: Black- 
wood is sinking sadly. Who wrote that sad stuff about poor Matu- 
rin, inthe New Monthly? Where are the sketches of the Irish bar, 
now? is the supply exhausted 1 I hope not. The “ stations” and 
the excursions of the Dublinites are commencing. Come over, and 
we shall tread the hills and glens of Wicklow, as of old: Mrs. Fegan 
joins in the request, 
Believe me, my dear Editor, your’s ever, 
FRANK FEGAN. 





Mount Street. 
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THE TALENTED CHIMNEY-SWEKPERS OF DUBLIN. 


Yes! reader, there are such beings in existence as talented chim- 
ney-sweepers—there are among this body, men ofa high and enter- 
prising character—men who, by dexterity and perseverance, are cal- 
culated to work themselves, not merely to the chimney-top, but lite- 
rally to the top of the state, and to the highest rank in society, if cir- 
cumstances only favoured them. Witness, in 1798, the lofty aspira- 
tions, the elevated ambition of Horish: he first destioyed the Irish 
House of Commons! a bold effort—then nothing less than the rank 
and residence of a peer of the realm would satisfy the generous crav- 
ings of his expanded heart; he was in the habit of reading, and he 
knew the full force of Cowper’s lines— 


«« Matted locks and black complexion 
Cannot alter nature's frame ; 
Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in black and white the same.” 
The sense in which Mr. Horish took the word “ affection” was, pro- 
bably, not the most correct; he understood it as implying a regard for 
one’s own family, and the having an attentive eye to their interest and 
advancement. Inthe mind of Horish, however, all these aspiring 
ideas were finally crushed; the lash of the big black effected an 
alteration, both moral and physical. It is, after all, in the more 
engaging and tranquil walks of literature that these sons of the brush 
appear likely to acquire distinction, We know that in Dublin there 
are several of these ‘* gentlemen in black,” who are admired in their 
limited circle for the taste and originality displayed in many of their 
compositions. A bundle of MS. poems lies at this moment upon our 
table, and we will venture to pronounce them quite a literary curiosi- 
ty; they have been left with us by an Irish friend—they are from the 
pen of a chimney-sweeper, one Daniel O’Brien, residing in a cellar, 
at No. 12, Cole’s Lane, Dublin—they are a fair specimen of untaught 
lrish genius. Mr. O’Brien, it appears, has written several ‘* hanging 
and lamentation” songs, that are very popular. We have been 
allowed to make a selection, and we give to our readers one little 
squib as a sample; it bears upon what we will call the master nui- 
sance of our day, ‘‘ autobiography.” Wehope Mr. O’Brien may be 
induced to publish the ‘* Anecdotes of the Kitchen,’’ alluded to in 
the poem. It will be seen that he is an attentive reader of modern 


publications: 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY—A SKETCH. 


By Daniel O' Brien, of Cole’s Lane, Chimney-sweeper. 
Good Lord! was ever age like ours, 
When folks in every station, 
Knowing what trash the crowd devours, 
Show forth their self-dissecting powers, 
To edify the nation. 


De Genlis, first, our praise must merit, 
When in “ new milk” she wallow’d, 
And all the world will bless her spirit 
W hen each, like me, 
Her words shall see, 
When the “ young pike” she swallow'd. 
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And then the wandering Margravine, 
With whom shall we compare her ? 
Such stuff she spreads through every line, 
So gaily sad—so coarsely fine ; 
For one I cannot bear her. 
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Next Kelly comes to raise our wonder, 
Of fiddling folks the glory; 

Guns, trumpets, “ fudge,’ and ‘“* drums and thunder ,’ 
Run rattling through his story. 

How one play'd slow—how one play'd fast, 
How sounded fife and tabor ; 

How some one deign'd with him to dine, 
Took sauce, took snuff, and eke took wine ; 

What said Lord Something as he pass’d,— 
But through the book, from first to last, 

‘¢ The mountain is in labour.” 
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Then Lindley Murray makes his way, 

With self-applause quite smitten, 
A mighty author in his day— 

A comma-settler, as | ween, 

Well known where penny books are seen; 
But of a primer-maker, pray, 

How can so much be written > 
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I cannot quarrel with O'Keefe, — 
He’s poor, and more’s the pity; 

His volumes brought his age relief, 

And, though of bards not quite the chief, 
His farces still are witty. 
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But there’s an author, ** awful small,” 
Must surely figure in my rhymes ; 

Ye lovers of mock-heroic all, 

Go read what Reynolds deigns to call 
His !—~yes—his ** Life and Times.” 
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For me, though but a sooty sweep, 
Condemn'd through life in gloom to creep, 
I’ve tales—or can invent them: 
I’ve anecdotes of kitchen folks ; 
I've slang of the fish-dealing tribes ; ; 
I know of watchmen’s tricks and bribes ; 
I've butlers’ lies and footmen’s jokes,— 
Let Colburn buy and print them. 
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This specimen will, we trust, prove to our readers that, even ina 
cellar, in Cole’s Lane, genius.may start and flourish. Mr. O’Brien 
will be sought after! Weare not sure that Mr. Powell (Pole), the 
successor of Hlorish, in his establishment on Redmond’s Hill, has 
written any poetry : we know, as Sheridan said, ‘ the stuff is in him;” 
he has the capacity, but probably wants the inclination. Every one 
in Ireland has heard of his appearance at the police-oflice, some time 
ago, when he went to complain of a person who had interrupted 
him in the perusal of Lalla Rookh ; the Dublin newspapers took no 
notice of it, but we have had a sketch of the affair from a friend. 
Major Sirr presided :— 

Plaintiff. Please your worship (affectedly)— 

Major. Pray, Mr. Powell, what are you ? 
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The Talented Chimney-sweepers of Dublin. G19 


Plaint. Why, your worship, ’'m a person—a—a—gentle—a -—— 

Deft. He's a sweep, your worship. 

Major. No matter! How has this gentleman injured you, Mr. 
Powell? 

Plaint. 1 was sitting in my parlour 

Deft. It’s a cellar, your worship! 

Plaint. It is a ground floor, indeed—I confess it; well, your 
worship, | was sitting in my parlour, reading Lalla Rookh to some la- 
dies beside me, when this gen—ma—person put his head through 
the window, and } 

Major. What! through the pane of glass? 

Deft. Through a piece of brown paper, your worship. 

Plaint. He put in his head and said 

Major. Aye! what did he say? . 

Plaint. Oh, cruel Tom! 

Deft. By the “ virtue of your oath,”’ was it Tom Powell or Tom 
More, | meant? 

Plaint. 1 won't swear. 

Major. Dismiss the summons. 

So much as explanatory of Mr. Powell’s talent and taste; his 
neighbour and rival, William Blackham, of Digg’s Street, is really a 
‘talented chimney-sweeper.” The song of the ‘ Poor Little 
Sweep,” is said to be written by him; it is a sweet and simple ditty. 
Montgomery ought to have had it in his Album. The lines upon Mr. 
Blackham’s own showboard are indicative of his high poetical 
power ; we remember but two couplets :— 











‘¢William Blackham lives here, 
Sweeps clean, and not dear ; 
If your chimney is on fire, 
He'll put it out, at your desire.” 
* + * * 

These are but hasty specimens: we could swell out a very long 
article, by citing passages from the acknowledged productions of this 
neglected and ill-treated body of men. For the present, we shall be 
satisfied with giving one more specimen—we find it among the papers 
already alluded to. It is from the pen of a boy in the employ of 
Daniel O« Brien: he is not literally an apprentice, nor yet a journey- 
man; but he has outgrown his indentures—he is, in fact, too big for 
climbing. Talk no more of the Bloomfields, and Clares, and Hoggs: 
they may hide their diminished heads when Billy Doyle appears. 
The following has something original in it:, 


THE CLEAN LEAP, 


How shall I use this leaf, 

That hath as yet no harm in it? 
What feeling reigns the chief,— 
Shall love, or joy, or grief, 

Guide or impel me for the minute? 


If love-strains I indite, 

Or sing of Marys, Janes, or Nancys, 
Each will exclaim, what nght 
Hath this wild dreaming wight 

To tease us with his love-sick fancies, 
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The Isle of the West. 


Let me not talk of joy, 
A thing on earth but rarely tasted : 
It still hath some alloy, 
Its spirit to destroy,— 
But words on such a theme are wasted. 





Should I my grief display ; 

Or tell of tears that fall in showers; 
What will each cold one say ? 
Why, let him weep away, 

His grief is no affair of ours. 


But I can choose a theme : 

Here goes—it will not prove lost labour: 
Tis one that each will deem 
Diverting in the extreme :— 

I'll blacken and abuse my neighbour. 


With this specimen of Mr. Doyle’s poetical powers we conclude: 
in a future number we shall probably resume the subject; and, like 
the dexterous preparers of sal ammoniac, discover, even in the soot, 
something partaking of purity and brightness. 








THE ISLE OF THE WEST. 


BY THOMAS FURLONG. 


THERE is an isle renowned in story, 

An isle where saints have deign’d to rest ; 
Of bards and chiefs the boast and glory, 
When harps rung loud and fields were gory— 

An isle by Heaven beloved and blest— 

Ch, ‘tis our own lov'd isle of the west. 


Green are her hills in richness glowing ; 
Fair are her fields, and bright her bow ers ; 
Gay streamlets through her » hs are flowing ; : 
The wild woods o'er her rocks are growing— 
Wide spread her lakes ’midst laughing flowers ; 
Oh! where's the isle like this isle of ours ? 


Turn where the thousands are contending ; 
Go where Destruction works his will; 
Gaze on the band with front unbending, 
Their chosen post to death defending ; 
Untam'd by fear or force or skill— 
Sweet isle, thy sons are warriors still! 


Beauty to thy gay girls is given; 

Fair are their forms; their minds more fair ! 
Oh! that dark thoughts could hence be driven, 
Lov'd land, thou wert an earth! y heaven ; 

If slavery tainted not thine air, 

Shedding her hoard of poisons there. 
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DENIS MURPHY'S JOURNEY TO LONDON.—THIRD LETTER 
TO THE EDITOR. 





‘A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Could reach; with, here and there, a sail just skipping 
In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 
Of masts ; a wilderness of steeples, peeping, 
On tiptoe, through their sea-coal canopy : 
A huge dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 
On a fool's head——and there is London town."—Byron. 








MY DEAR EDITOR, 

“Qh, then,’ as Murtogh Delaney says, ‘I wish L was at home 
again, for this is a devil of a place.” Im like a fish out of water, in 
this here London. Except language (and more’s the pity that our 
own fine old one should be dying away), I have nothing in common 
with the people here. They eat, drink, think, act, walk, talk, feel, 
pray, and, I verily believe, sleep and dream after a fashion of their 
own; and, in every particular, it is a fashion ‘‘ more honouved in the 
breach than the observance.” 

A young fellow—an Irishman, too, who is not above ten or twelve 
years out of his country—asked me to dine with him. He is in 
business, as a ship-chandler, I think he called it—that is, one who 
furnishes ships with all necessaries, from a twelvepenny nail to a 
mainmast—ropes, candles, victuals, &c. inclusive. Though | pro- 
mised myself no great entertainment from his society, yet, as it was 
the first piece of hospitality offered me since my arrival—always ex- 
cepting your kind reception, my dear fellow—lI did not think proper 
to refuse it. Besides, as I had not met many of my countrymen in 
London, I wished to see what effect a dozen years’ residence had 
produced upon this half-naturalised cockney. What hour do you 
line at? I asked. Why, the usual hour, he replied: but be punctual, 
as we are rather punctual in our engagements here. On the day ap- 
pointed, I called at half-past five, to the minute, and was ushered 
into a parlour, where I found my host, that was to be, his sister, a 
young girl of his acquaintance (rather a good-looking damsel, who, it 
seems, was specially invited on my account), and a maiden aunt, sit- 
ting quietly to—tea. | 

“ Why did you not come to dinner, as you promised ?” was the 
first question asked me. ‘* But perhaps you were busy, and busi- 
ness must be minded; so sit down, we're just going to tea, and we 
can pass the evening together, at any rate.” ‘* But | am come to 
dinner,” Lreplied. They all stared at me—the aunt held the urn- 
cock open, till the water, flowing over the pot, inundated the tea-tray ; 
the girls tittered; and mine host looked rather foolish—I am sure I 
looked much more so. ‘ Bless you,” says he, ‘* we dine at one.” 
“The devil vou do,” IT cried. ‘* Didn’t you tell me at the usual 
hour? And here | am, half. past five, to a minute.” 

"Twas an awkward situation. The womankind burst imto loud 
laughter, in which L could not help joming, Their mirth somewhat 
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622 Denis Murphy’s Journey to London. 


relieved my embarrassment; though, whilst my dinner was bei 
pared at a side-table, I twenty times wished myself at Jericho 
When I had taken dinner and tea, for— 


‘¢ Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon,” 


a few glasses of generous old port put me in good humour with mv. 
self and the world. We chatted, laughed, and taiked of old times 
until the girls (deuce take their consideration), imagining we wished 
some private chat, left us. 

‘“* Would you like a glass of whiskey punch?” asked mine entertainer. 

‘** Would 1? Would a duck swim ?”’ 

The decanter was produced; upon which I seized incontinently, 
and, having made a glass of pretty passable stuff, had nearly got it 
half discussed, before I perceived my companion was idle. 

‘¢ Don’t you mean to drink any punch?” 

‘* To be sure, dear boy.” 

‘* Well, and where’s your glass?” 

‘‘Sure you have no objection that you and me drink out of the 


ng pre- 


- same glass, have you?” 


‘* Is there but one rummer in the house?” 

‘« Oh, aye, plenty; but isn’t one sufficient?” 

“One ?”’ 

‘* Aye, they don’t mind it here.”’ 

** Oh, then, my fine fellow, me and you, as you say, will use two, if 
you please, and not drink punch, as pigs drink hogwash, each ram- 
ming his nozzle into one trough, Did you ever see such a thing in 
your own country? two fellows sipping and drivelling in one glass— 
faugh!! Dirty as these impudent cockneys call the Irish, they have 
not descended to that beastliness yet. I'd as lieve sit down to that 
drink described in Cook’s voyages as produced by mastication, and 
then spit into a bowl for its savage bibbers, as condescend to such a 
custom. Mine host stood (sat) abashed: and the remainder of the 
evening passed off heavily enough. The fellow had lost every vestige 
of his own country, except its hospitality. His English was most 
barbarous: and his only conversation was of ropes, bacon, butter, 
iron, bread, beer, sailcloth, and all the other etczteras of his business, 
interlarded, here and there, with essays on eating-—the only thing, 
next to his trade, on which an Englishman loves to descant. This 
fellow had become one. 

On my way home, I strolled into a coffee-house, and planted my- 
self in a box, among three or four others. ‘Their conversation 
turned on the superstitions of the Irish, and arose out of an 
observation in the Literary Gazette, where the editor, speaking 
of Cwsar Otway’s Sketches in Ireland, says, ‘‘ There are many 
singular facts relative to the strange and degrading supersti- 
tions practised by the lower classes.” I found these gentlemen in- 
clined to improve upon even Mr, Jerdan’s good opinion, each sur- 
paneens the other in execrating my poor country, and denouncing the 
ynavery of the Roman Catholic clergy, to whose designing inter- 
ference they attributed the darkness in which the land was enveloped. 

"Twas time for me to take up the cudgels, and I said, “ Well, gen- 
tlemen, now that you have been kind enough to take so much trouble 
with my country, will you look for a moment at your own; and ask 
yourselves whether none of this superstition exists there. Look a 
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little closer, and you will find it even more degrading than any that 
prevails in Ireland. Was not Mrs. Southcott, with her embryo Shiloch, 
many of whose disciples yet remain in the land, the most disgusting 
and revolting instance of fanatical credulity that ever disgraced the 
annals of any country? Does not your daily press, as well as that 
of the “moral north,” teem with relations of old women tortured to 
death, or near it, by the ignorant and superstitious boors who put 
their necromantic powers to the test of trial by ordeal ?—and for 
what ?— Because they have a few wrinkles extraordinary; a greater 
elongation of the nasal cartilage, depression of mouth, or protrusion 
of chin! 

‘T'was only last week that we read the case of a poor woman in 
Wales, who was dragged from her wretched home, soused in a 
horse-pond, the hair torn from her head, and her limbs lacerated with 
briers, till the blood flowed copiously—and this, too, in the presence 
of her daughter, whose tears and entreaties were of no sail against 
the barbarities of the savage actors in this ferocious scene—and all 
because she was suspected to have killed, by her incantations, some 
sheep of a neighbouring farmer, who was master of the ceremonies 
on the occasion. 

What was the defence set up by the advocate of these semi- 
humanized and stultified miscreants? Why, that some judge of other 
days believed in the power of witchcraft? Does Ireland show such 
scenes as this? You'll tell me of the Wexford priest, but remember 
he was a maniac. 

I don’t deny that there are superstitions in Ireland, but I deny them 
to be more degrading than those of any other land. They partake 
of the fanciful and imaginative disposition of the people. They are 
wild, and wonderful, and sometimes humorous; whereas, yours are 
mere common-place ghosts, in which, by the way, the majority 
of your people believe more firmly than in their bibles. Amongst 
us, every ‘“‘bosky dell,” and leafy nook, and moonlit glade, and 
wimpling burn, has its fairy or its sprite, its lay or its legend. No 
castled keep, nor ivied tower, nor mouldering abbey, but can tell of 
flitting shades at silent midnight; of snow-clad lady, gliding with 
noiseless tread through tower or hall; of mounted knight keeping his 
airy watch; or shade of meditating monk, that loves to haunt the 
ruined isles where erst his holy meditations rose to heaven. And then 
the green sward teems with tiny forms, that drink, from cowslip-cups, 
the May’s rich dew-drops; or, nestling in the violet’s purple cell, repose 
in purfumes. The very filament that mocks the gazer’s eye, and 
seems the link between substance and nothing, serves for their slack- 
rope dancing. These are the fairy nobles: next to these (but grosser 
in their persons and propensities), appear the base mechanics,—the 
tiny builder of the fairy’s shoe,—a curious construction, by the by. 
I remember my grandfather’s wife (my grandfather was twice mar- 
ried, and his last wife, my mother’s stepmother, was rich in fairy 
legend), used to enter into a most minute description of this species 
of Liliputian artizanship. She could tell (for she had herself seen a 
specimen), the very number of stitches which enclosed the fiftieth 
rind of the most delicate fairy.mushroom (all mushrooms of fai 
creation are uneatable), between two lily leaves, in the formation of 
a high-heeled shoe, sported by a Cluricawn lady of high fashion at a 
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civico-rural dance. She could tell you precisely,—and she would not 
hesitate to bet against Gulliver himself,—the length of a Leprechan’s 
pipe, the diameter or perforation of its tube, the depth, the width, or 
formation of its bowl. She knew, by his dress and general bearin 
(demeanour), the tye of his shoe, the adjustment of his cravat, the 
curl of his wig (habits don’t change frequently amongst the good 
people), the cock of his cady (hat), the carriage of his cane, the di- 
rection of his whisker, the development (old word, unknown) of his 
moustach, the swagger of his gait, and, more than all, by the peculiar 
manner in which that herb, ycleped sword-grass, swaggered at his 
side, whether the moonlit wanderer of the smooth-shorn autumnal 
heath, or herd-clipped pasturage, was—like the prince of darkness— 
a gentleman, or like Hamlet—not Shakspeare’s Hamlet—but Ham- 
let the jeweller, in Sidney’s Alley,a base mechanic. By the by, your 
base mechanics of the present day are not such despicable fellows. 
They tell me the jeweller and silversmith is worth a million—a mil- 
lion! ! By the powers, as my cousin Denis says in the play, ’tis a 
sum!!! There is one thingthatmy poor grandmother (rest her soul !) 
would be puzzled about, if she lived down to the present time,—I 
mean the distinction made between class and class by the pipe and 
the cigar; for the pipe was one of her most unerring standards, 
Now, if she met a x ale ‘* for in these days there are not giants in 
cockney land,” and a little lord, whom I won’t name, from the west 
end of the town, she certainly would be quite at an amplush (as we say 
in Ireland) to decide, either by his dress or smoking apparatus, to 
which class of fairy generation she should assign him. But, my dear 
editor, | am giving you a history of my grandmother, instead of the 
conversation between myself and the cockneys. You cannot think 
in what amazement I held these spoonies as I ran over the ‘ pop 
through the keyhole”’ tricks of these diminutive jugglers: the meta- 
morphosing of bullrushes into fairy nags,—the guzzling of rich men’s 
wines—the wiles by which they decoy the poor drunken tinker, the 
village smith, or (their yet more desirable guest), the hamlet’s fash- 
ioner, to join in their revelry. I told them of the rich, sweet, swell- 
ing, intermittent sounds that sweep along the listening glade, or the 
low, plaining, and unearthly tones, wildly but sweetly musical, that 
sigh through the shaded grove, and cease as you approach them. | 
described (only from hearsay, though), the fairy tournaments to cele- 
brate the spring’s approach,—when some broad fungus forms the 
arena, on which the little warriors bend their diminutive coursers, 
whilst ‘‘ ladies bright” are ranged around, in chariots formed of va- 
rious flowrets, from the gaudy glitter of the golden cow-cup, through 
all-the various hues, down to the modest lily of the vale, or ranged 
on platforms of the sweetbrier’s slenderest stems, and carpetted with 
rose leaves. 

Then the less courtly sports of hurling, football, single-stick, leap- 
frog, shuffle the brogue (anglice, hunt the slipper), &c. &c. 

Now, gentlemen, I continued, contrast these with the superstitions 
that exist here—and mark, too, they exist with much more force.— 
Ours are only retained, because there is so much of fancy mingled 
with the creed, we would not willingly resign it. I have often, myself, 
when resting on some sloping bank, where the rich autumnal moon 
loved to diffuse its lustre, and bid the sparkling dew-drops glitter like 
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- unnumbered diamonds, Ihave often strained my eager eyes to catch 
a glimpse of the tiny revellers, in a spot so suited to their gambols ; 
aye, and cursed the troublesome intrusion of common sense, when 
he came to dissipate my reverie, and tell me I looked in vain. Now, 
what man or woman of fancy, from the poet to the nursery-maid— 
for the latter is ‘‘ of imagination as all-compact” as the former, would 
watch with such anxiety for the things which, on this side the water, 
‘* visit the glimpses of the moon?” Some old maid, ‘ that hanged her- 
self last Monday in her garters” for the love of a smart serving-man, 
who married her for her money, and then ran away with “ Sally of 
eur alley,” even before the first week of “ sacred wedded love” flew 
by ‘‘ on downy wing.’’ Some butcher’s wife and her babe, who 
were killed by her cruel husband in a fit of jealousy; some highway- 
man, hanged for a crime he did not commit, though confessing to 
twenty others, each sufficient to cause a suspension of his profession ; 
some scratching girl, whose trick deceived even the “‘ potent, grave, 
and dearned signors’’ of this highly enlightened metropolis. These 
are the English superstitions—low, vulgar, and unimaginative. I 
remember a song connected with one of them, telling the tale of a 
cobbler, called Dicky Day, and Miss Nancy Viggins, whom, in the 
words of my author, he courted— 


“ All for the lucre of her gold :” 


but, after making himself master of the treasure, by marriage, as they 
were walking one evening by the Thames, Dicky thought proper to 
launch his nib into the river. This new mode of divorce, Lager, 
was not successful ; for—but take the poet’s own words— 


‘‘ Her lily-vite shift was a floating upwards, 
All like a guardian Hangel’s and ; 

Hand it caught the hye of a gallant sailor, 

Who quickly brought her safe to land.” 


Miss Viggins, immediately ven she got her clothes changed, pro- 
ceeded to Dicky’s lodging; where, having found him in gentle dal- 
liance with ‘‘ another ladye,”’ she immediately proclaimed herself her 
own ghost. Dicky, though somewhat daunted, resolved to put a bold 
face on the matter; so, taking up his wooden pin, that lay beside him 
(for he stood upon a different footing from the generality of mankind), 
and, telling her he did not care a brass varden either for ghosts or 
ghostesses, levelled the supplementary member with such deadly 
accuracy at poor Miss Nancy’s pericranium, that, as Hamlet seve he 
‘‘ made a ghost” of her in reality. The charleys, hearing the heavy 
fall down stairs, broke into the lodging-house. Poor Dick was nabbed ; 
and, his conscience smiting him shortly after, he confessed the ‘‘ dou- 
ble barbarity,” for which he was hanged by the neck until he was 
dead. Full many a time and oft, since the melancholy occurrence, 
has Miss Viggins been seen in the neighbourhood of their former resi- 
dence, marching with the ghost of master Richard’s timber toe on 
her shoulder, and he hopping after, intreating, with asking eye and 
‘* piteous action,” the restitution ofhis shadowy pin. Why, three or 
four active sweeps, with a few phosphorous-bottles and white sheets, 
would make ghosts, and furnish songs and legends, sufficiently dolo- 
rous and terrific for all England. Wheu I concluded, I left my gen- 
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626 Denis Murphy’s Journey to London: 
tlemen to chew the cud of my observations, and went home to bed, 

« + oe * * * ~ * * * * 

I think I mentioned, in my last, that a friend promised to conduct me 
where I should hear a preacher of deism. On the Sunday succeed- 
ing the conversation which I have just now detailed, he called on me 
to fulfil that promise. After breakfast, we proceeded through Fleet 
Street, up Ludgate Hill, kept the right of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
passed through a place called Watling Street, into Cannon Street, 
and there (No. I forget), we beheld the man. His areopagus, as he 
calls it (dic mihi causam nominis ?) is a little chapel, built after the 
fashion of a methodist house, but different as far as regards the read- 
ing-desk ; the space behind his being large enough to display his 
progress in dramatic gesticulation. If I remember, the hangings of 
the desk were velvet, and there was a good deal of mummery beside, 
which, in consequence of the non-development of any mantuamak- 
ing organ in my pericranium, I at present forget. This I know, that, 
considering the simplicity of sucha religion (if a religion it be, and we 
cannot deny it the name when we allow it to Socinianism) as deism, 
I thought these trappings not only useless, but even a reproach on 
the man whose creed was principally founded on objection to form. 

His action was the most studied and fantastical | ever witnessed ; 
so grossly and obviously artificial, that 1 wonder how even the 
credulous English could swallow it. Shakspeare makes one of 
his dramatis persone in The Tempest, say, ‘‘If I had this thing 
(Caliban) in England, I'd make my fortune ;” and the national love 
of sights has not diminished a whit since the days of Fancy’s first- 
born. If nil admirari, as Horace insists, be a proof of knowledge 
and improvement, these people are far from any claim to the cha- 
racter. Your regular Englishman will stop, however hurried, at the 
least incitement. Yesterday, I saw a crowd, of at least two hun- 
dred persons, witnessing a fight between two children not above 
twelve or thirteen years old; but, toreturn. His action, I said, was 
artificial and fantastical, but his utterance was ag rTM affected. 
Less vehement, than the Scotch parson, described in my former let- 
ter, he was more inveterately intolerant; all who differed from 
him he described as impostors ; and superior sanctity, more abun- 
dant charity, and more exalted virtue, was, according to him, 
but a better performance of a fictitious character. His sentertices, 
which were pretty passably rounded, were delivered somewhat 
after the manner of Young, with the exception that, whenever 
he came to a point which he intended to be ironical (and of these he 
was not sparing), he started into that abruptness which marks 
both the faults and beauties of Kean, and gave itin the tone and after the 
manner in which that extraordinary actor utters ‘‘ a weak invention of 
the enemy.” I must not be understood, when I name this humbug 
with Kean and Young, that he was any thing like them. He re- 
minded me of them, but it was only as a jackass would remind you 
of a horse, a swaddling cobbler of Saint Paul, or Wellington of a Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. 

This mountebank was arrayed in nearly the same. costume as the 
one I attempted to describe in my last letter, except that foppery 
seemed to preside at his half-clerical toilet. He wore a sort of 
toga, that made him look like the metamorphosis of a Bond-Street 
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dandy into a Roman orator; his fingers were loaded with rings, his 
hair frizzed a la Brutus: he lisped, and simpered, and strove to look 
amiable, whilst the gaping idiots beneath him took him for another 
Cicero. His discourse was rather curious. He meant it as an essay 
on cheerfulness, and strove to make a contrast between the gloom of 
fanaticism and the placid joy of what he called rational infidelity; but 
he was a bad painter: his colours ran intoand destroyed each other, — 
the lights were muddy and confused, and the shadows did any thing 
but relieve them. 

I took notes of three or four sentences, from which you may ga- 
ther the manner, as well as the matter, of his discourse. J nsisting 
that all vice arose out of, and was in its nature melancholy, he said, 
‘in vino veritas, in vino virtus. See the murderer, stalking with 
Tarquin’s ravishing strides towards his design; his soul is bent on 
blood, his heart is wedded to murder, every evil passion of his nature is 
up in fearful and appalling agency ; he has supped full of horrors; 
his eye is a meteor flashing destruction; every hair of his head is 
rigid with terrific energy; every muscle of his countenance works 
in the anticipated joy of his vengeance; his compressed lip speaks 
horrid determination; no human power can arrest his progress; no 
pitying voice can stay his step; nor heaven, nor earth, nor man, nor 
angel, can divert him from his design.—Yes! a straw in his path 
willstop him. Three single words, three single syllables, will suffice 
for the purpose—‘ Fill your glass.’ When you meet one of those 
monsters called serious people, oppose them with good humour, and 
you are sure of a victory over their bearded babyhood. Woman, in 
particular, should study cheerfulness: to her is intrusted, in earl 
childhood, the formation of the after character; to her, in Hr treme 
we turn for solace from the bitter ills which will sometimes ruffle the 
most subdued tempers; and from her, in age, we seek those balmy 
attentions which soften our regrets for life we are leaving behind us, 
and which women alone can bestow. Venus’ fabled girdle was nothing 
else than cheerfulness ; and it was this, not beauty, made the world’s 
masters Cleopatra’s slaves. To cultivate this virtue, we should feed 
well; never, if you can help it, fast a moment beyond thetime neces- 
sary to concoct the sauce of appetite. Observe your acquaintance, — 
do they not look handsomer after dinner? and be sure, if you want a 
good-natured office from any man, to learn from his cook, not his 
doctor, the time to ask the favour. The greatest enemy to cheerful- 
ness is Christianity. It leads to doubt, and melancholy must ever 
accompany uncertainty ; once establish the falsehood of its doctrines in 
your own mind, and then give yourselves up to confidence and plea- 
sure. Entertain a good opinion of yourself first, and the love of _ 
fellow-creatures will follow of one Wear Bay a look on 

ay colours, keep gay company; do not move avout like a mourner 
*' funeral, hid a buried in drab and coffin furniture. This is my 
plan, but my enemies will not suffer me to pursue it. Delenda est 
Carthago.’”* 

I waited till he came out, and he did present a most curious speci- 
men of puppyism. His hat was a sort of a mule, begot by a fire- 
shovel on a four-in-hand. His coat seemed as if, in the cutting, the 





* Alluding to the action institutedagainst him. 
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shears (accustomed to the dandy form) was momentarily running riot 
out of its newly prescribed clericalroad. The rest of the dress was 
equally incongruous, and bis gait was in keeping with his costume— 
something between an amble and a stride, as if he had taken lessons 
alternately, from John Kemble and Frederick Jones, 

I have a good deal more to tell you, but, as the month is near its 
close, | must close my letter; besides, to confess the truth, my pre- 
judice against the English girls is wearing away daily. Like Bob 
Acres’ courage ‘‘ oozing out at his fingers’ ends,” m dislike has oozed 
out at the point of my ‘grey goose quill;” and I[ promised to take 
tea with a little Peri, this evening, with such eyes !—black as the thun- 
der cloud, and as full of electric lightning; and her cheeks—I think 
her mother must have eaten peaches when she conceived her; and 
her lip—did you ever see a cleft cherry when the sun has kissed it 
into its deepest vermillion ?— Well : 


«« "Tis sweet to think, that, where’er we rove, 
We are sure to find something still that is dear ; 
And that, when far from the lips we love, 
We have but to make love to the lips we are near.” 


Adieu, my dear boy !—you must insert two or three stanzas for me 
in your next, adbeieed to this charmer.—I know you are flooded 
with sonnets and odes, but you won't hesitate to oblige 
Your’s truly, © Denis Murpay. 

P.S. Do you remember that splendid piece of bathos in Martinus 

Scriblerus ? 
“ And thou, Dalhousie! thou great god of war! 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar ! 


[ discovered one lately that beats it “all the world to nothing.” It is 
in the Iinperial Magazine, and, as the work circulates only amongst 
the serious, I intend to send the lines down to immortality, through 
the medium of the Dublin and London—to give them “ a local habita- 
tion and a name :” 
«« Yon knell, which now upon my silence breaks, 
Heralding thoughts that weigh my spirits down, 


Beclouding all my hopes—for, lo! it speaks 
Of Butterworth, a man of high renown.” 


What do you think of that? Poor Joe Butterworth, the biblical and 
bookseller, ‘* a man of high renown.”—Well done, Johnny Raw. 





MY DINNER.—NO. Il. 


“ And often and long, 
Amidst jest and song, 
May we gather to taste of his cheer, my boys.” 
FuRLONG's CAROLAN. 


Present, Tut Epiror, O’Rourkg, Murpny, Rock, O'TOOLE. 


Editor. Come, gentlemen, fill,—I’ve a toast to propose—‘‘ George 
Canning.” 

O'Rourke. How is that, Denis ? you turn down your glass. 

Murphy. 1 object to the toast—I1 do not like Canning. 
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O’ Toole. Cobbett,—bit, by the mass! . 

O’ Rourke. As a man of talent, of extensive views, and rather 
liberal notions, the premier is entitled to the support of every en- 
lightened mind in the country. 

Murphy. Umph! : 

O’ Rourke. What! Is he not favourable to Catholic Emancipation ? 
Do you consider the success of that measure nothing? 

Murphy. I consider the Catholic question as one of the greatest 
importance ; and would desire most ardently to see it decided. Not 
so much because justice demands it, as because it would wrest from 
ministers one of the most efficient instruments by which they divide 
and distract the people. But what, in reality, are the prospects of suce 
cess held out for this question by the present ministry? Does not 
the Catholic cause retrograde rather than advance at this very mo- 
ment? What was the last we heard of it? Why, that its advocates 
will not urge it on, but suffer time, and the increasiny liberality of the 
age (stuff!) to work against the prejudices of the English people. The 
Catholics should be much obliged to their “friends in the house” for 
this active advocacy. You tell me of Mr. Canning’s ability. If he 
have ability (which in my mind is problematical), so much the worse. 
He has cunning too. He is exactly what Milton describes man— 


“Looking before and after.” 


O’ Toole. Hem! Shakspeare: I knew we should have a quotation, 
Murphy. But, unfortunately, neither Canning’s prospective or 
retrospective powers reach farther than himself. Do you remember 
that able stroke of little policy, his telling the king to form a 
cabinet purely Protestant, when he knew that it was not in his ma- 
jesty’s power to do so. That same cunning, efficiently exercised, 
will retard the progress of the only measure calculated to benefit the 
nation—Reform of Parliament. Reform and Emancipation are in 
one bottom: each must succeed either. And, knowing this (for he 
must know it), do you think Canning’s support of the measure any 
thing more than a show? He stands now in a very ticklish situa- 
tion; and if he manages to keep his place for any time, he is a better 
mountebank than I thought him. 
Rock. Stuff! Cobbett at second-hand; Reform and Emancipa- 
tion! Why, Denis, if you mean “ Radical” Reform, it has no con- 
nexion—at least no necessary connexion, with Emancipation. The 
truth is, however, neither one or the other will be carried in ahurry. The 
king has put his fat on the one; and such is the structure of our 
beautiful constitution that it admits of no violent improvement. You 
must wait till light gets in through the chinks that time may make. 
Murphy. Radical Reform, however, captain, 1s the only panacea 


for all our evils. 


Rock, I never yet met a man who could give me a plain definition | 


of radical reform. The truth is, the public mind is not yet suffici- 
ently enlightened to know the kind of reform which would be really 
beneficial. An amplification of members in the Commons House of 
Parliament would be only an amplification of ignorance and cupidity, 


The same system would go on—the minister would still buy support. 
Renin. Bei no, anien there would then be more then 


could purchase. 
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Rock. My dear Denis, there is an axiom in political econom 
which you would have understood, had you read my ‘ Book of Po. 
litical Knowledge,” namely, whatever is most in demand will be most 
abundant. Now, a vicious minister might want knaves, and, con- 
sequently, the more members in the house the more knaves, 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! 

Rock. In every assembly, the majority will be knaves; that’s an 
axiom in morals: and, in case of radical reform, the minister would 
purchase one thousand votes for the same sum which is now paid for 
four hundred; the price, in this instance, would be regulated by the 
supply; and, depend upon it, there would be a superabundance of 
the venal. 

O° Rourke. Denis, you must, you see, not confide in Cobbett. 

Murphy. 1 go no farther with Cobbett than reason warrants. 

Rock. You go a great deal too far. To show you how radical re- 
form would benefit the country, we have only to refer to Cobbett’s 
opinion on free trade. Now the majority of the people—because 
they are uninformed, agree with Billy on this question ; and, supposing 
them to return, which would be natural, representatives holding these 
opinions, what a blessing to the nation! Oh, what a pickle we should 
be in! Bah! your radical reform would be a great curse! The peo- 
ple, sir, have much to learn before a beneficial reform can take place— 
they must first reform themselves—they must study political science ; 
political knowledge must become popular. Until then, give me Can- 
ning and Huskisson instead of Cobbett and Hunt. The ministry 
have done more for real reform during the last three years, than the 
radicals would do in a hundred. 

O’ Rourke. 1 agree with you, Captain. Come, gentlemen, fill— 
*¢ Mr. Huskisson.” 

Rock. With all my heart. His speech on the shipping question 
displayed that kind of eloquence which is irresistible—the eloquence 
of facts. He showed the blessings which must flow from free trade 
—which have flowed from a partial removal of those restrictions 
which the Cobbettites would perpetuate. Never was the practical 
triumph of opinion more conspicuous. 

O’ Toole. What then, captain, are your notions of reform? 

Rock. Plain and consistent, Terence. An abolition of all laws 
but those which are necessary to the preservation of good order. A 
freedom from legislative interference on all questions but those touch- 
ing the — of the country. Nothing more is requisite: God has 
surrounded us with all the necessaries of life, and those necessaries 
would be possessed permanently by all, were it not that man has 
impiously attempted to improve that which the Almighty had made 
perfect. We owe all our miseries to legislative interference with those 
things which concern only individuals. 

O’ Toole. Vide, ‘* Captain Rock’s Book of Political Knowledge.” 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! 

O° Rourke. Denis, you must abandon Cobbett. No man of cha- 
ye can associate with him after his display at the Westminster 

inner. 

Rock. I fear I shall never be able to infuse right notions into three 
fourths of my countrymen. Two years ago, I drew the mask from 
Billy—held him up in his proper colours, and foretold, absolutely 
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foretold, that he would disgust and disappoint them. But still they 
clung to him; passed him votes of thanks and praised his writings— 
His writings | twenty years ago, they were well enough; but the 
information of the age has gone far beyond Billy’s understanding. 

O’ Toole. It has often astonished me how inaccurate the Irish people 
are, in their notions of men and things in Ireland. They view things 
through a false medium; thought Cobbett popular here, when he was 
despised, and even quote the opinions of the iahe Herald. Now, 
the opinion of that stupid Thwaites is regarded here with as much 
respect as that of my granny would be. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! 

O’ Rourke. What:ails you, Denis ? 

O’ Toole. Thinking of the Tories—the ex-ministers. 

Murphy. Ay, ay, poor Wellington. (Sings.) 


WELLINGTON’'S NAME, 


How bless'd were the moments when liberty found thee, 
The first in her cause on the fields of the brave ; 

When the young lines of ocean were starting around thee, 
With the strength of their hills and the rush of their wave. 


Oh, chieftain! what then was the throb of thy pride, 
When loud through the war-cloud exultingly came, 
O’er the battle’s red tide, which it swell’d as it died, 
The shout of green Erin for Wellington's name! 


How sweet, when Ierne thy garland was wreathing, 
And the fires of thy triumph blazed brightly along, 
Came the voice of her bend all its witchery breathing, 
And halo’d thy name with light freedom and song. 


And, oh! "twas a strain in each patriot-breast, 

That woke all the’ transport, that lit all the flame; 

And raptured and bless’d was the isle of the west, 

Where her own sweetest bard sung her Wellington’s name. 


But ‘tis past—thou art lost, and thy country’s sad story 
Shall tell how she bled and she pleaded in vain ; 

How the arm that should lead her to freedom and glory,— 
The child of her bosom, did rivet her chain: 


But think not for ever her vengeance shall sleep ;— 

The harp that once praised, shall ring louder thy shame, 
And, where’er o’er the deep its wild numbers may sweep, 
Bear the frown ofa nation on Wellington’s name! 


Omnes. Bravo—encore ! 
Murphy. Well, O’Toole, am I in love think you with him : 


« Whose name is one of the ill-omen’d words, 

They link with hate on his native plains ; 
And why ?—They gave him hearts and swords, 

And he in return gave bonds and chains.” 


No, no. Though as adverse to Canning’s ministry as the last, T am 
indebted to him for humbling the ‘hot duke.” “Iwas a cure for the 
spleen to hear the braggadocio proclaiming his merits in the house 
after he got the bag. ‘And your own trumpeter, too, my lord.” I 


did not think ’twas in man to display such stupid vanity : 


‘ He roar'd so loud, and looked so wondrous grim, 
His very shadow durst not follow him.” 
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Pity there was not some Falconbridge in the house to ask— 


«¢ What cracker is this same that deafs our ears 
With such abundance of superfluous noise ?”” 


O’ Toole. Denis is himself again. But didn’t you hear that song 
before? ; 

Murphy. Very likely. It was written by my townsman, Callanan, 
‘the noblest Roman (L mean poet) of them all.” Cork abounds inp 
talent: but Callanan soars above them all. His is the real inspira- 
tion—the soul of fire. I remember a few lines, on Googawn-barra, 
in a long MS. poem of his—ay, here they are: 


« And its zone of dark hills :—oh, to see them all brightening, 
When the tempest flings out its red banner of lightning ; 
And the streams issue down, mid the thunder’s deep rattle, 
Like clans from their hills at the voice of the battle; 

And widely the fire-crested billows are gleaming, 
And wildly from Meloc, the eagle is screaming ; 
Oh, where is the dwelling, in valley or high-land, 
So meet for a bard as that lone little island !” 


O’ Toole. Pray, Denis, did not Campbell, of the New Monthly, 
reject the poem in which these beautiful lines occur? 

O’ Rourke. If he did, the fact was more disgraceful to the editor 
than the contributor. 

Murphy. "Tis a fact, however: your great poets are fonder of laud- 
ing inferior bards than those who approach or surpass themselves. 
Turk-like, they can bear no rival near their harem. 

Editor. What’s that about editors ? 

O° Rourke. Ha! ha! The allusion to the craft aroused him from 
that stupid volume before him. 

Editor. Stupid do you call it! Listen to the exordium: 


‘©’ Tis morn on the mountains—the night-clouds retire— 
And the bright sun hath lifted his banner of fire ; 
At each step glows his eye-beam less timidly tender, 
‘Til the porphyry mountains are filled with his splendour ; 
On the couch of the soldier he flashes his beams 
To summon him back from the region of dreams ; 
He blushingly breaks on the young maiden’s pillow, 
But her soul is awake as the storm-stricken billow ; 
And the bright dews are gleaming in many an eye, 
Which the warmth of his brilliancy never can dry. 


Away in the morning the shadows have roll'd, 

The men of the Prophet his standard unfold ; 

The city arises in beauty and tears 

At the tramp of her troops and the flash of her spears, 
+ And the voice of her war-trumpets brazenly breaks 
Where the trembling of lips and the fever of cheeks, 
And the tear-dropping lid and the cloud-covered brow, 
Are signs of the wild bosom’s agony now; 
For her young ones and strong ones have mustered their might, 
And the charger and sabre are girded for fight : 
The column of archers is lusty and long, 
The slingers and riders are many and strong, 
And the light of the sun on each uplifted lance 
Flashes death on the foe that would check its advance : 
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And the youthful and fair of the city are press’d 
To the tremulous beat of the war-cover'd breast, : 
And the friend and the sharer of happier days, 


Ere battle’s voice chang’d them to glory from ease, 
Presses on to behold and embrace ere they 
The light of his childhood—the friend of his heart. “tT 


The banners advance, and the army appears 

Passing on with their far-spreading forest of spears; 
The moan of the multitude, and the loud hum 

Of the strong-hearted soldiers—the roll of the drum— 
The sounding of trumpets—the trampling of steeds, 
The crowding of camels from mountains and meads— 
And at intervals up thro’ the populace sent ; 
From some silver-hair'd father the bursting lament— os 
The wild words of sorrow in moan and in shriek 

From the heart of some maiden or mother that break— 
The waving of banners—the vigorous bound 

Of some proud Arab steed at the shrill trumpet's sound— 
The people who gather to mourn or behold 

That thundering host te the battle-field roll'd, 

As countless—as bright—and as loud in its sweep ; 
As the stars of the sky or the waves of the deep— f 
And the lattices crowded with forms that appear Pye 


Like beautiful flowers in the bloom of the year— Pe 


All send up to heaven a sound and a sight 
Of gladness and sorrow—despair and delight ! 


But who at the head of that multitude rides 

As fearless and strong as the charger he guides ? 

Tho’ the high marble brow has no time-trace for him, 
His smooth cheek is pallid—his young eye is dim. 
The soul-stirring shouts of that fanatic crowd, 

Like the voice of the thunder-peal, lofty and loud— 
And the echoing voices re-echoed again 

Loud, louder and deeper from valley and glen, 

No change to the cheek of that chieftain have brought, 
So immured is his soul in the region of thought : 

But he breaks that contemplative gloom with a glance 
_As bright as the light of the sun on his lance, 

And turns to that place where a white kerchief shines 
’Mid that sad city’s fast-fading dwellings and shrines, 
And speaks, as he wheels round the deep mountain's swell, 
In that lingering look, a heart-broken farewell ! 

The crowd has dispers’'d—the host has pass’'d on— 
And the lady who wav'd that white signal is gone. 


And who is that lady—and who is that chief, 
Too youthful for glory—too lovely for grief— 
And what is this life, when its sorrows are flung 
In darkness o'er creatures so beauteous and young— 
When its current is poison’d and stain’d ere it flings 
Its waters one pace from the fount whence it springs >-— 
Oh! the few sparkling glimpses its surface receives, 
How quickly the storm of affliction destroys, 
And the only ¢rve blessing life's pilgrimage gives: 
Are the fleet sunny moments our childhood enjoys! 


Had you met with that chieftain and maiden unblest, 
In youth like two doves in the same sunny nest, 

Or by the gold sunset of warm summer weather, __ 
Round some cool shining fountain pursuing each other, 
VOL I. 4M 
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With that innocent playfulness which we remember 
With bleeding regret in life’s dreary December, 
When each now unattainable pleasure appears 

Like yesterday's bliss thro’ the vista of years: 

Or in days more mature, when the hot blood ran high, 
And the warmly ingenuous glance of Ais eye 

Drew life from her heavenly features, and she 

Was passionate, faithful, and youthful as he ; 

When her eye, with its soft sleepy languishing light, 
So cloudlessly blue and so mellowly bright, 
Entrancingly burn’d at each quick sunny dart 

With the answering passion that leap'd from her heart ; 
Or in their own bow’r, while he blushingly hung 

In the warmth of his passion, adoring and mute, 
While to the sweet flight of her fingers she sung, 

O’er the love-breathing chords of the exquisite lute, 
When care touch’d more lightly her innocent breast 
Than the negligent folds of her gossamer vest, 

Oh! who thus could have known and beheld them, nor sigh 
That twin blossoms like these were e’er destined to die ? 
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«°Tis morn!—that rapid charge of rosy light 
Flings back with lavghing scorn the sullen night ; 
The bird, upspringing from his grassy nest, 
Breaks into song from his refreshing rest ; 

The rose awakes in blushes to inhale 

The fanning freshness of the ambrosial gale, 
And the wild flow’rs their glittering lids unclose 
To gaze upon that glory as it grows.” 
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There is a description of morn for you ! 
O’ Toole. Beautiful! Is it Moore’s? 


Murphy, No; ‘tis from my friend Shea’s Rudekki. 
Editor. Listen ! 


‘¢ The sun had stol'n, with many a rosy ray, 
The dews that gleam'd like pearls on flower and spray ; 
The winds tha* crisp’d the wave began to cease, 
And gradual uied into a voiceless peace ; 
A hotter day succeeded that cool hour, 
A warmer breath pervaded grove and bow’r; 
And flow'rs beneath the ray droop’d their bright faces, 
As maidens do in love's too warm embraces. 
Such was the burning hour when Nourmah went, 
In lonely beauty, towards the bow’r that bent 
Its cool shade o'er the silvery stream that passes 
Through banks of breathing flow’rs and cf een QTASses 5 
A light verandah in its shade was plac'd, 
Whose gilded shafts a clustering rose embrac'd 
In its ambrosial clasp, and, drooping, cast 
Its blushes on the waters as they pass’d. 
Along a silken ottoman the maid, 
From the day’s warmth, her languid beauty laid; 
Her falling curls one lovely hand disclos’d, 
And one upon her bosom round repos'd ; 
The long-fring’d lids fell languishingly slow, 
O’er the blue heaven of light that wan'd below, 
‘Til sleep—deep sleep, with a magician’s might, 
Wing'd her young soul for fancy’s fields of light.” 
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My Dinner. 
Well might Rudekki fall in love with such a creature. 


Murphy. Allow me the book. In “The Lament of Hellas,” 


jhere are some fine passages. The allusion to Byron is most happy: 


‘« There lies the wreath-and-helm-surmounted bier, 
Where slumbers Freedom's wizard bard—the chief, 
Whose rainbow mind bade Hellas cease to fear ; 
There sleeps he, fall'n in his young summer leaf ; 
Mark you the wild, unostentatious grief 
Of the funeral city, and the eye 
Of Missolonghi’s beauty, on whose brief 
But dazzling dreamings burst the gathering cry 

Of men who look’d and ask’d, and fear'd to get reply. 


Mark you the rocky hearts of Suli there, 
That idol-chieftain’s chosen citadel, — 
Their fiery eyes dilated with despair, 
For him they serv’d and lov'd so wildly well ; 
And darkly too the word of terror fell 
Into thy heart, Albania’s mountaineer ! 
For fondly did thy hope of freedom dwell 
Upon that star of promise—and the tear, 
His summer-presence dried, flows doubly quick and clear. 


Free let it fall, the bosom’s gushing rain— 

For Hellas’ gladdening soul was unprepar'd 

For this tremendous shock: weep on, tho’ vain 

The anguish of thy heart, for thou hast shar’d 

Like me—like aiiiens of the hope that rear'd 

Its angel vision in the patriot’s breast ; 

’T was but a light that flash’d and disappear'd, 

And here we meet—Oh God! to see our best, 
Our dearest chieftain, borne to his eternal rest.” 


The minor pieces are good; particularly ‘‘ The Exile.” I shall 


read it for you : 


“Those mountains are as bright with morn—these billows are as blue, 
And the deep glens are green as those mid which my boyhood grew ; 
And beauty’s eyes that beam around, so full of mirth and mind, 

Are not less bright and beautiful than those I've left behind. 


But when I view those mountains that, girt with forests, rise 
In their tremendous grandeur—the pillars of the skies— 

I gaze awhile in wonder, but wizard memory speaks, 

And to my own—my native hills, this bursting spirit breaks. 


And when I view and bless thy wave, so fearless and so free, 
Careering through its chainless world—the child of liberty, 

I only weep and think upon my own Atlantic waves, 

That roll as if in mockery round a land of sleeping slaves. 


But let me hear that strain again, there’s something in the lay, 
That breathes so fresh a co of the glorious olden day, 

Ere the invading stranger broke our island’s bosom rest, 

And chang’d into a vassal mart the Eden of the west. 


‘Twas from Mononia’s mountain heights, at summer twilight, first 
I heard that song of freedom o’er the broad Atlantic burst; 
Then first I felt this struggling soul awaken and expand, 

And wing its way to other times—the glories and the grand. 


And listening to thy song of life I deemed myself again 
Amid the scenes of other times—the son of other men— 
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The hero-men by chains untouch’d—by slavery uncontroll’d, 
And fearless as the surge that round their island-dwelling roll'd. 


Land of my birth—my love—my prayer: of mountain and of glen, 
Haply thy shore the exile’s foot may never meet again ; 

Yet be it so—I envy not the patriot hearts that sigh 

Over each trob thy wild heart gives—each tear that wets thine eye. 


Enough—enough for this lorn heart to know thou livest on, 

Like a wreck’'d ship amid the storm, when every hope is gone, 
When the few brave but barkless friends are looking o’er the wave, 
Distracted and despairing on the wreck they cannot save. 


’Tis not the first—'tis not the last, with which this heart must swell, 
For oft ’tis heaven to turn to thee, and sigh * farewell—farewell !’ 
Once more farewell, my worshipp’d isle, enough for me remains 

To know—to feel thou'rt still a land of beauty and of chains.” 


Rock. Why, Shea is a poet. 

Editor. One of a very superior order. His Rudekki indicates high 
imaginative powers, great skill in versification, and a very intimate 
acquaintance with the poetical attributes of the east. There is one 
fault, however : the plot is too common-place, and the interest not suf- 
ficiently sustained: the reader anticipates the conclusion of the story 
before half the poem is read. This, however, is an error in judgment 
only—there is abundant proof of poetical talents—of poetical powers 
—not yet sufliciently developed. ‘Time and study will render Shea an 
ornament to his country. 

Murphy. He is that already. If you only spent an evening with 
him over a bowl of punch, you'd like him still better. I recollect a 
song of his on this subject. 

O’ Rourke. Sing it, Denis. 

Murphy. Viltry. (Sings.) 


COME, SEND ROUND THE BOWL. 


« Come, send round the bowl, 'tis the centre of life and light, 
The planet around whose orbit we circle to-night ; 
Let silly ones worship the sun in his glorious roll, 
But we love the night, and our planet of worship’s the bowl. 
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And doth it not seem, as we gaze on its fragrant form, 
Like young, like innocent love, so brilliant and warm ? 
Oh, looks it not now, as its sparkling charms we kiss, 
Like the eye of young beauty swimming in tears of bliss ? 
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I never shall envy the gloomy ascetic beside, 

The soft, the luminous flow of his forest tide, 

Whilst this fountain of bliss, whose sweetness woos me now, 
Reflects in its wave the light of my meeting brow. 
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Come, drink of this cup, thou sad one: did water inspire 

The deep, the heart-thrilling touch of Anacreon’s lyre ? 

Did a sigh ever burst—ever steal from his sorrowless soul ?— 
But its worth needs no praises of mine—come, give us the bowl !"’ 


O’ Rourke. That's a beautiful air, if you heard it well sung. [ beg 
your pardon, Denis, but you’re no nightingale. There's a gentle 
melancholy in that melody, and, at the same time, a richness and ful- 
ness of tone, that adapt it to almost anything. Sung in a lady ° 
bower at midnight, “twould wile away a vestal. After a triumph, 
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*twould seem to fight the battle o’er again: or, at the festive board 

ou see what even Denis can make of it. When first I heard that 
air (oh! there’s home in it), twas by a daughter of one of my father’s 
tenants; a beautiful girl, with one of the sweetest Irish voices—that 
round, exulting voice, as if the heart uttered it, which you only hear 
in Ireland. The words, too, were Irish; the tune, the subject—even 
the recollection, is enchanting. 

Murphy. Cork is now, at all events, the Athens of Ireland. We 
have half a score’ poets. 

Rock. Too much poetry, Denis. 

Murphy. You want fancy, captain. You've got no ear. : 

Rock. Perhaps! but a widely diffused poetical taste argues th 
absence of perfect 2 ony ay 

Murphy. 1 am glad of it. May we never have ivilizati 
if it amiaee us indifferent to the Ane famiperset ye 

O’ Toole. Good, Denis. Do you know Meagher ? 

Murphy. Yes; he is a young fellow, a Bantry man, who has lately 
published a poem, called ‘** Zedechias.” I am nota sufficient scrip- 
turian to tell you from what part of the Old Testament the story is 
taken, nor do I now remember it, though I read the manuscript. 

Editor. Do you remember your opinion of the work ? 

Murphy. Yes, 1 desired the writer to burn it. You may think 
that harsh, but I did so, because I had a good opinion of his talents, 
and did not think ‘* Zedechias” a fair specimen. Some of his little 
ony are very beautiful. What a pity young authors won't learn to 

urn ! 

O’ Toole. I don’t subscribe to your opinion of ** Zedechias.” From 
a review of it which I have seen, | think your opinion harsh. One 


passage was pretty : 


«¢ And the eye of the antelope, 
Full and as bright 
As the cloud-belted moon 
On a cool summer’s night— 
Glanced wild as he bounded 
O’'er hill and o’er mountain, 
To cool his parched lip 
In his own sunny fountain. 


And the rose of the hillock 
Laid bare her full breast, 
To catch the cool gale 
As it came from the west ; 
And the lake—’twas as calm 
As a saint just forgiven 
In his visions of bliss 
When his dreams are of heaven.”’ 

Murphy. Not an original idea in the whole passage. 

Rock. But ’tis pretty; and that’s all the merit that modern poetry 
can claim. 

Editor. The Irish are, certainly, a very poetical people; and I 
have a letter in my possession which will show you that they have 
very extravagant notions respecting poetical remuneration. 

O’ Rourke. Read it. 

Murphy. By all means, let us hear it. 

Editor. It is addressed to Mr. Robins, our publisher. 
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: 7 _ Mallow, April 23, 1827. 
Sir,—I hope no intrusion in stating to you a singular circumstance: to you it 


must appear extraordinary, but the poor will be for ever poor ; therefore, this is 
no time for contemplation: I cannot say much in the limits of a small letter. 
There is a youth in Mallow who has made many literary attempts this time past, 
one of which, I am directed to inform you, is a melodrama in two acts, and eight 
scenes, with eight dramatic persons, and new scenery, &c. The first scene opens 
in India; and, in the course of the piece, is a grand procession, with a sketch of 
the late disturbances in Ireland, the title of which is the Irish Pilgrim, with an 
old Irish melody appropriate. The poetic piece consists of the Irish Pilgrim, who 
was abandoned from his home, and travelled to India—there took refuge; his 
son seeks him after many disadvantages ; and, further, it shows the manners and 
customs of the Indians, not yet explained entire on the English stage; and more 
Ihave to say, written by a young boy notsixteen years. 1 am no prognosticator, 
but [ would venture to say it would meet with much applause on the next season, 
Now I am after conversing with the boy: he says he would come to any agree- 
ment in respect of having it published, and has chosen you before any other com- 
pany in the kingdom, the reason of which he says he liked some works that came 
from your press; namely, Captain Rock and the Weekly Gazette, which I can as- 
sure you was read extensively in Mallow. Nowhe has determined to have a sub- 
scription for the work, and some would subscribe and others would not. Now 
this agreement is put off; as for my part,I believe some of them never read a 
dramatic sketch in their life. I suppose the young lad, if we agree, must go to 
London to point out the different passages, or the original copy must be sent. | 
see no use in saying any more; but your terms are most anxiously requested, and 
all particulars will be attended to if by a letter post paid (or free) to Richard Ca- 
rew, Mallow, asno other person will receiveany commands, I remain, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, JOHN CONDON. 


Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! 

O’ Toole. Insert it in the Magazine, and it will save the expense of 
postage; for every one in Ireland sees the London and Dublin. 

Rock. Poor fellow, what absurd notions he has of London. Only 
think of his coming here merely to superintend the printing of a melo- 
drama! Why, Grattan’s new tragedy won’t pay for paper and print. 
Poetry is, indeed, a drug. Southey’s poems don’t pay the expenses of 
publication; Moore’s ‘ Loves of the Angels” is still on hand; and 
Campbell’s Theodric is yet on Longman’s shelves. Whoever wishes 
to see the defunct muse lying in state, has only to pay a visit to Mr. 
Chidley, the literary undertaker, in Goswell Street. 

O’ Toole. The waste-paper man ! 

Rock. No, sir, the Jack Ketch of literature. He executes after the 
critics have recorded judgment. 

O’ Rourke. Well, gentlemen, remember that you are to sup with me 
in Bedford Square. “Tis time to depart. Mrs. O’Rourke will be 
waiting for us. [ Exeunt Omnes. 
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THE CRITIC.—NO. II. 


[ OWE twenty thousand apologies to the readers of the ‘ London 
and Dublin,” in having departed from the promise made them three 
or four months since, to give them, monthly, my opinion on all new 
books. The omission has been attended with very unpleasant con- 
sequences, for my table is now so crowded with the works of authors 
crying for judgment, that I almost shrink from the task of deciding 
upon their merits ; yet begin I must, and first— 
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Tuk Pocket ENcYCLopxpIA oF NATURAL PHENONENA.*— 
This is really one of the most entertaining and instructive books I have 
read for along time. It professes to be compiled by Mr. Forster 
from the MSS. and journals of his late father, and is addressed to 
mariners, shepherds, gardeners, husbandmen, and others (in which 
class I am included), being a compendium of prognostications of 
the weather, signs of the seasons, periods of plants, and other 
phenomena in natural history and philosophy. ‘ Perhaps,” he 
says, ‘‘ one of the most useful purposes to which meteorology can be 
applied, is that, when accurately studied with reference to the prog- 
nosticative import of particular phenomena, it enables us to predict 
with greater certainty the future changes of the weather. Soon after 
my attention was directed to atmospherical science, I observed that 
mariners, shepherds, husbandmen, and others whose employment 
kept them constantly out of doors, could foretell with more certainty 
what sorts of weather were coming than the more scientific meteoro- 
logists could do; they seemed to me to have a sort of code of prog- 
nostics of their own, founded partly on tradition, and partly on experi- 
ence: they used numberless trite sayings and proverbial adages re- 
specting the weather, which were handed down from the remotest anti- 
quity, but which, in the long run, seldom failed to be right. I col- 
lected these, and compared them with the most ancient Grecian and 
Roman writers, and also with my own observations. I perceived a 
striking agreement between the prognostics of Theophrastus, Aratus, 
Virgil, Columella, and other ancient writers, and the proverbial prog- 
nosticology of more recent times : and the same was confirmed by my 
own experience. It Soon after occurred to me that a collection of them, 
alphabetically arranged, in the form of a small pocket dictionary, might 
prove a useful compendium of signs of the weather.” Hence the 
work before me: I shall adduce a few examples from the prognos- 
tics; I often wondered myself what beetles were intended tor: Mr, 
Foster philosophically explains their utility. ‘‘ Beetles,” he says, 
‘flying about late in an evening, often foretell a fine day on the 
morrow.” Mice are, too, a kind of domestic barometers, which old 
women ought to be careful of; for ‘‘ when they squeak much and 
rambol about the house, they are said to foretell a change of weather, 
and often rain.” But there is no need of listening to mice: every one 
carries a kind of weather-guage about his person—I mean, his ears ; 
for ears, ‘* When there’s a tingling noise, or what is called a singing in 
them, afford thereby a sign of a change of weather, not simply of rain, 
as has been said, but of barometrical pressure in general. The sud- 
den increase of pressure, like the descent from high mountains, or 
from balloons, causes in many persons a temporary deafness and roar- 
ing in the ears. A sudden fall of the barometer affects also the ears, 
but in a different manner, like mounting a high hill.” | 

Domestic animals are also very sensible of atmospherical muta- 
tions, Viz. : | : 

ot in, grow sleepy and dull, and lay drowsily before the fire, anc 
are miele wonmale They te often eat nw 4 which indicates that their 


stomachs, like ours, are apt to be disturbed before change of weather. It is also 
said to be a sign of change of weather when dogs howl and bark much in the 


/ 





* Nichols and Son : London, 1827. 
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night; they certainly do this much at the full moon, which has 
| Dace ping mletive sectnn dingy et. 00 ah Se Seem Dogs also dig i the earth 

with their feet before rain, and often make deep holes in the ground.” 

«« Cats are said, when they wash their faces, or when they seem sleepy and dull, 
to foretell rain. The same is said of them when they appear irritable and restless, 
' ‘and play with their tails.” 


Birds are also instructive in their actions: 


* Cocks, when they crow at unwonted hours, often foretell a change of weather. 
We have often noticed this before rain. But this is by no means so Certain a sign 
as many others, because, at particular seasons, and in particular kinds of weather, 
cocks habitually crow all day. During the calm, still, dry, dark, and warm 
weather sometimes occurring in the winter months, and which may be called the 
haleyon days of our climate, cocks a a constant crowing all night and day.— 
There appear to be three principal -crowings in ordinary weather; namely, 
about midnight or soon after, about three in the morning, and at day-break ; 
latter is never omitted. We have noticed, however, that when .cocks crow all 
day, in summer particularly, a change to rain has frequently followed. 

‘«¢ Shaks , in Hamlet, has a well-known and beautiful relative to the 
crowing of cocks all night at Christmas. The fact is, that during the dark months 
of midwinter these fowls actually do crow on some occasions the whole of the 
night. 

‘ Cocks are said to clap their wings in an unusual manner before rain, and 
hens to rub in the dust and seem very uneasy.” 

“« Geese washing, or taking wing with a clamorous noise, and flying to the 
water, portend rain. Geese are excelleet guards to a house against fire or thieves. 
Hence Ovid, speaking ofthe former white colour of the crow, observes, in allusion 
to the geese who saved the Roman capital : 

¢ Nec servaturis vigili capitolia voce 
Cederit anseribus, nec amanti flumina cycno.’ 

«When wild geese are observed to migrate to the southward or westward in 
greater numbers than usual in autumn or winter, they are said to indicate hard 
weather; and in general the early appearance of flocks of these and other wild 
fowls in the south, foreshow a severe winter.” 

“¢ Jackdaws are said to be more than usually clamorous before rain. These birds 

uent the flocks of rooks, and with them go out to feed, as if they were aware 
of the superior sagacity of the rook in finding out the most productive pasture, 
and had learnt to avail themselves of it. Starlings sometimes do the same, Some- 
times, before a change of weather, the daws make a great noise in the chimneys 


wherein they build, and the sound coming down the flue is distinctly heard in 
the chamber.” 


Even ‘ Jack-o-the-lantern” may teach us a useful lesson. Dreams 
do foretell what is to happen ; and the— 


“« Incubus, or nightmare, though it commonly comes of a loaded stomach, will, 
nevertheless, often occur on the occasion of a c of weather in the night, 
which seem to produce the effect by disturbing the digestive organs. The same 
observation holds good with regard to those frightful and impressive dreams which 
some persons have in particular kinds of weather, and about the nowy of change. 
An east wind beginning to blow in the night will’ often cause them; and some- 
times the same effect is uced by that state of the which immediately 
qmoules a large fall of snow ; though the latter phenomenon more often produces 

ulness and languor of the whole animal system of the body.” 


Whoever wants further instruction must refer to this very amusing 
volume. 








‘¢ Virw or THE WorLD, wiTH AN ART oF Memory.” This 
is by the author of “‘ The French Genders taught in Six Fables,” and 
displays a great deal of ingenuity. ‘ To the intelligent student of 
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history,” he says, ‘‘it wouid be superflaous to expatiate on the neces- 
sity’ of committing figures to memory, as, unless the various dates are 
firmly imprinted on the mind in their proper order and relation, his- 
torical records can present nothing but a confused mass of events, of 
which no clear idea can be retained. It is extremely difficult to re- 
member figures, especially in any number: as they give no image or 
object to the mind, there is nothing on which the memory can rest. 
This =e can be overcome only by assigning to each figure 
some object that can be grasped by the memory, and, is capable of 
being called to mind in a successive order. "Phe best objects that 
can be selected for this purpose are the letters of the alphabet, 
which are attached to words, and so easily committed to memory. 
For the assistance of the learner, I have not assigned letters to the 
figures arbitrarily, but have given a reason for each letter’s being ap- 
propriated to its figure, which will serve as a clue to the memory, to 
connect them together, and enable it easily to refer the letter to the 
figure, or the figure to the letter. 

‘‘ To each of the ten figures I have attached two letters, either 
of which may be employed at pleasure; they are as follows :— 


“Tol. Aand I. 


_ The learner will easily remember that A stands for ONE, as it has 
the first place in every alphabet: it is also the first letter in the name 
of Adam, the first man: and of Apollo, whom the Pythagoreans call 
unity. I, is a designation of the first person, and in shape exactly 
resembles the figure 1. 


“To2. TandS. 


‘¢ Moses brought down from the Mount, Two Tables of Stone. Two 
is also called the number of Thought, and Science, and Society: and 


there are two Testaments, and two kinds of Spirits. 


“To 3. Gand J. 
‘‘ Three is the number of the Graces: Jonas was three days iii the 


body of a fish. 
“To 4. E and Q. 


‘There are four Evangelists, four great ancient Empires, four Ele- 
ments, and four Qualities in the Elements, four Quarters of the Earth. 
“To 5. F and H. 

‘* Five Fingers on the Hand. 


“To6. Band L. 


‘‘The number of the Beast is entirely made up of the figure 6, viz. 
666 ; and on the Sixth day man began to Bg, being created on the 
Sixth day. Siz is also the number of Labour, as labour is to be done 
Six days ; Six years the earth is to be sown; Six years the Hebrew 
servant was to serve his master, according to the law given to Moses. 


“To7. D and W. 
‘‘ There are Seven Days in the Week. 
“To 8 Cand P. 


“The Eighth was the day of Circumcision, and, among the primitive 
Christians, the day of Christening. Eight was the number of our 
Parents who were Chosen and Preserved in the ark. David, the 
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Eighth son of Jesse, was Preferred to be Prince over the Chosen 
People, Eight is called the number of Conservation,—I suppose on 
account of these events. 





“Tod. N and M. 
« Nine is the Number of the Muses. 


“To 0. Rand O. 


«« A Cypher is circular, like a Ring: and the letter O resembles 
the figure of a cypher as nearly as emg 

«<A little practice in turning figures into letters, and letters into 
figures, will enable the student to call to mind, in a moment, the dates 
fixed by this Art of Memory. 

‘*The plan I have adopted in applying words as the means of 
fixing figures in the memory, Is BY EMPLOYING THE INITIAL LET- 
TER ONLY TO REPRESENT A FIGURE; which allows a copious 
choice of words, so that any person, wishing to fix a date in his me- 
mory, by this system, can always select words appropriate to his sub- 

ject, and consequently so much more easily impressed and retained. 
How extremely appropriate the words may be selected, the reader 
may be convinced by turning to the epochs at page 10. 

“Thus, the date of the Exodus, or the escape of Moses and the 
Israelites from Egypt, in the year 2513, is fixed by the words, “ Safety 
For All Jews,” which is certainly very appropriate to their deliver- 
ance from the tyranny of Pharoah. The reader must remember 
that the initials of each word give the figures composing the date: S 
stands for 2, F for 5, A for 1, J for 3. 

‘* Again, in the fifth Epoch, the taking of Babylon, and destruction 
of the impious Belshazzar, by Cyrus, in the year 3468, can an 
words be more appropriate than these, ‘‘God Ends Belshazzar’s 
Power,” which fix the date, G standing for 3, E for 4, B for 6, and 
P for 8? Also, in the Epocha of the birth of our Saviour, in the 
year 4004, the words, ‘‘ Earth Receives Redemption Eternal,” are 
as suitable as possible to that happy event, E standing for 4, R R for 
two cyphers, and E for 4. The reader will take care to bear in mind, 
that, in the sentence fixing the various dates, it is the first letter only 
of each word that represents the figure in its proper place. I have 
composed sentences for the principal historical dates, which the 
learner must carefully commit to memory, as he peruses this book. 
A little practice will enable him to form sentences on this system for 
any other dates he may wish to remember, as well as to apply this art 
to other useful parts of knowledge, of the method of which application 
I will insert an example, at the conclusion of the work. 

‘Tt is this aptitude, or consonance, of which I have just cited 
examples, between the matter to be remembered and the artificial 
clues by which it is to be fixed in the mind, that is chiefly desirable in 
Arts of Memory, and it has generally been a deficiency in this point 
that has constituted the difficulties in the systems of former Mne- 
monists. I shall be truly happy if the obstacles that have hitherto 
impeded the more general cultivation of this very useful branch of 
knowledge, are in any degree removed by the system I have here 
recommended. That an easy and efficient Art of Memory, for fixing 
figures in the mind, is of very extensive utility, cannot be dis- 
puted. In the every-day occurrences of life, it ig frequently desir- 
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able to commit figures to memory, and in the pursuit of many of the 
noblest sciences, it is absolutely necessary. An adept in this art 
is amply compensated for the exertion it may cost him to acquire 
it, in the facility it affords in committing to memory, with exactness, 
numbers, weights, measures, dates, distances, longitudes, latitades, 
&c., as, without a competent knowledge of these matters, History, 
Chronology, and Geography; can exhibit to the mind and memory 
nothing but an unprofitable medley, and a perplexing labyrinth of 
confusion.” 

The remainder of this neat little volume contains a well-written 
epitome of the history of the world, in which the learner is taught to 
apply the rules as laid down in the Art of Memory. Itis decidedly 
a useful work, and free from all the objections generally made to 
artificial methods of assistingthe memory. If you do notimprove your 
memory by it, you inform your understanding and gain a knowledge 
of general history. 








‘‘ SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF Music, By J. B. Locrer.”’— 
The didactic works on music are so numerous, and many of them so 
well calculated to disseminate the knowledge they profess to impart, 
that our attention would scarcely have been drawn to the work now 
before us, but for the singular, and, we may say, striking cast of its 
features. Its object is, not only to inculcate the principles of the har- 
monic art, but to give a complete development of the system of in- 
struction originally invented by the author, and which has been studied 
and successfully adopted by many masters. After four years’ resi- 
dence at Berlin—to which city Mr. Logier was invited by the Prussian 
government, to propagate his principles of tuition—he has resumed 
his practice in London, and drawn up so full and regular an exposition 
of his plan, that we think it cannot be read without pleasure and satis- 
faction by those who are sensible of the advantage of learning, and 
learning thoroughly, much in a little time. Till this volume came 
into our hands (the first of two, of which the whole work is to consist), 
we were not among the most forward to give Mr. L. all the credit he 
exacted for his novel mode of instruction; but a more perfect ac- 
quaintance with his doctrines, derived from the perusal of his publi- 
cation, has convinced us of their advantage; and we really think 
the public obliged to him for so clear and unreserved a communication 
of his principles as we here find—at least, as far as the present volume 
proceeds. ; 

The merit of the publication is two-fold ; since it not only developes 
a new and facile mode of tuition, but — that mode in a way 
equally novel and satisfactory. All, therefore, who know the value of 
an improved manner of instruction, will be sensible of the worth of so 
manifest an exposition of a system, the benefit of which has been ex- 
perienced not only by pupils, but by masters ; and which is now 
proved to deserve all the approbation and encouragement it has 
received from various governments and countries. ' 

While, however, we thus freely admit the general merit of Mr. 
Logier’s book, we must as freely object to it in some of its particulars. 
There are certain passages which do not partake of all the clearness 
of others; and in some instances there is a want of that order which 
prevails inthe work as a whole. But, whatever our opinion may be 
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in this respect, we shall, in part, reserve the expression of it till we see 
the second volume of the work; which, possibly, may so far give an 
improved aspect to the whole publication, as to induce our still higher 
opinion of its claims to public estimation. Atany rate, we must think 
highly of its author, whether viewed as the ingenious projector of a 
more advantageous mode of musical instruction than had been adopted 
before his own time, or as the patron of his profession, in so 
unreservedly revealing a method of teaching, at once calculated to 
abridge the labour of masters, and facilitate the progress of pupils.* 


LITERARY WREATH.+ This little gem contains fifty engravings, 
and upwards of four hundred pages of letter-press. The first are the 
productions of the most eminent artists in London ; the latter consists 
of the contributions of the first writers of the day. It is got up with 
all the neatness and elegance of our ‘‘ Souvenirs,’’ but contains much 
more both in the pictorial and letter-press departments. It is admir- 
ably adapted for a present to young people; consisting, as it does, of 
nothing but what contributes to inform the mind and gratify the eye. 
I have no room for extracts,—it is not necessary I should give any, 
for all who want to see literature and the arts assisting and illustrat- 
ing each other, must have recourse to the volume itself. 


CALISTHENIC EXERCISES; ARRANGED FOR THE PRIVATE 
Tuition oF Lapiges. By S1GNOR VOARINO.{ The signor may be 
mighty popular among ladies of a ‘* certain rank ;’’ but confound me if 
ever he shall give a lesson to Mrs. O’Rourke, or one of her daugh- 


ters. The following are his directions for ‘‘ skipping and touching 
behind !”’ 


«¢ The pupil, placed with her hands by her sides, the body thrown back, and the 
heels on a line, at the words skip behind in place, she must rise upon the toes, spring- 
ing at the same from the ground, bending the legs backward, and raising them as 


high as possible ; she must then alight gently to the ground on the toes, and re- 
peat the exercise several times,” 


The next is called ‘* crossing legs in place :” 


“The pupil, placed with her hands on the hips, the shoulders thrown back; at 
the words cross legs, she must cross the right leg over the left, the hip stretched, 
thé toes touching the ground ; bring it afterwards to the right as far as possible, 
then cross it behind, and return with the heels on a line: the same movement isto 


be made with the left leg, observing that during this exercise the upper part of the 
body must be kept steady.” 


This is nothing, however, to what the signor calls the ‘ high 
step :” 


“ The pupil, placed with the heels on a line, the body erect, the arms a kimbo, 
must raise the right leg sideways as high as possible, the knee stretched’; then set 
the foot to the ground, and do the same with the left leg, bringing the heels on a 
line; the same movementis to be performed forward with the right leg, and back- 
ward with the left, repeating these exercises several times.” 


Then comes the “ high step complicated :” 


“* The pupil, placed in the same manner as in the preceding exercise, must exe- 
cute this by hopping twice on the toes of the left foot, raising the right leg side- 





* These observations have been furnished by a scientific friend.—R. O'R. 
+ Robins: London, 1827, ° { Hailes: London, 1827. 
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ways as high as possible ; then hopping twice on the right foot, raising the left 
leg in the same manner, she must faethe baleen noes ou same is to be 
done by raising the right leg forward and the left behind ; and by a double hop 
change legs, bringing the left before and the right behind; then return to the 
walking pace. This exercise is to be performed without stopping.” 

This, I think, is ee enough. [hope none of our delicate females 
will practise these Calisthenic exercises of Signor Voarino. 


Lewis’s ENGLISH GRAMM4R.* Notwithstanding the pious de- 
meanour of the late Lindley Murray, I question if he found St. Peter 
more than politely civil, on his application for admission into the 
kingdom come, The blood of many an unfortunate school-boy must 
have cried to heaven for vengeance; for who could aveid a whipping 
when compelled to learn grammar from the books written by that 
greatest of all dunces. To the disgrace, however, of teachers in ge- 
neral, “‘ Murfay’s Grammar” is still usually put into the hands of 
children ; and so habitual has this title become to schoolmasters and 
scholars, that it will require no small effort to dislodge it from our aca- 
demies. Parents, however, who claim the privilege of choosing ele- 
mentary books for their own children, ought not to be led away by 
the mere name of an author, whatever its popularity may be; they 
ought to choose those books only which are best calculated to for- 
ward the pupil in that branch of knowledge to which he applies him- 
self. Now, grammar is of the first necessity,—it is universally stu- 
died, yet few understand it perfectly. The reason is obvious: hi- 
therto, the pupil’s road was encumbered, and, notwithstanding years 
of toil, he found his knowledge of the science somewhat cbataced. 
Recent writers have endeavoured to obviate former impediments, but 
none so successfully as Mr. Lewis. For the trifling sum of two 
shillings and sixpence, he furnishes us with a most amusing and eru- 
dite little work. The necessary rules, as he lays them down, could 
be committed to memory in a few days, while the illustrations and 
examples, exemplifying these rules, are of such a nature, that they 
afford nothing but pleasure and instruction. School-boys could not 

ossibly have a better work put into their hands; and adults, whether 
severe or unlearned, will find in it thatthe bare perusal of which cannot 
fail toteach them much they did not know, and all that is necessary to 
be known, by those who wish to speak and write correctly their mother 
tongue, I recommend this work, because I have experienced its 
utility in my own family. The young O’Rourkes are all provided 
with ‘* Lewis’s Grammar.” 


Lewis’s CATrecutsMs. These are by the author of the grammar ; 
and here again I find every thing to commend. Pinnock’s catechisms 
are excellent in their way, but still very inferior to these, both in 
matter and manner. In the first place, they contain much more, and 
are sold for one-third less, being only sixpence each. In addition to 
this, they abound with illustrative engravings, elegantly executed, 
while every subject is treated in that familiar manner which makes 
abstruse things plain, and introduces youth in the most agreeable 
manner to a concise and general knowledge of the arts and sciences. 
Of all the modes of instruction, the interrogatory seems the least 





* Robins & Co.: London. 




















objectionable ; but even here Mr. Lewis has introduced a material 
improvement. Children, it is well known, are in the habit of learn- 
ing like parrots—of committing the words, rather than the meaning, 
to memory. . The former mode of question and answer favoured this 
propensity—the question furnished the cue to what the pupil should 
answer. Now, Mr. Lewis’s catechism obviates this, by leaving the 
form of the interrogation to the discretion of the teacher; each para- 
graph is numbered, and forms an answer to a certain question; 
while the question itself is found in a kind of appendix—useful only 
as a reference for those who are unskilled in the act of teaching. 
There are already seventeen catechisms published: each ‘catechism 
contains the elements of some particular science, such as History, 
Astronomy, Architecture, &c. The young may peruse them with 
delight—the aged with advantage. ) 


Tae CASTLE oF VILLEROY, OR THE BANbDiT CuHieEr.* This 
novel is by ‘‘ Anne of Kent,” and comes: up to my ideas of a 
good novel—there are castles and conquerors—lovers and rulers— 
counts and lords: beautiful women and ugly women—good men and 
bad men—plots and counter-plots—and, ‘last scene of all—a mar- 
riage. I have read it through without yawning, and that is more than 
I can say of De Vere. I must own, however, that I‘am sometimes 
unfashionable; on these things, however, I always take the opinions 


of my cook, and it is only justice to add, that she’ is in raptures with 
‘* The Castle of Villeroy.” 


THe Loc-Boox.+—Though no sailor, I take inthe ‘‘ Log-Book.” 
It comes but once a month—lI wish it came daily—it costs but three- 
pence; it is well worth three shillings to those who, like me, are 
partial to the amphibious race—to fun and eccentricity—to bravery 
and folly—generosity and thoughtlessness. Poor Jack Tar ! he 
was once his country’s pride, but, since the battle of Waterloo, he has 
fallen sadly into the shade; and, what is worse, the rascally canting 
methodists are endeavouring to destroy those attributes of a real 
sailor which made him unlike the ordinary sons of men ; he belonged 
to an element of his own—he lived there in his glory—but he will 
reap glory there no more, if an English seventy-four ever comes to 
be manned by swaddlers! Pretty fellows they would be, indeed! 
but there can be no apprehension of such an event. A sailor could 
never sing psalms—he would rather read the ‘ Log-Book,” and l 
commend his judgment; for ’tis full of fun, anecdotes, and tough 
mers Besides, there is Jack’s own profile—and a fine ruby-nosed 

ooking fellow he is—in the first number, drawn by George. Cruik- 
shank, and every succeeding number has some embellishment equally 
good. But it is to the well-spun yarns I turn with most delight— 


shall I give you one ?—no, they are too long. Then take the follow- 
ing anecdote :-— 


‘‘ AMERICAN HosPITALITY.—It was some time in the autumn of that year in 
which the great Napoleon bid a final adieu to the theatre of his glory, and of those 
extraordinary vicissitudes which attended his public career, that we arrived at Nor- 
folk, in Virginia, in the ship Ajax, Captain Tyler; whither we went to procure a 
cargo of lumber for the estates of our owners, situated in the island of Jamaica. And 
it was while we remained at Norfolk, that we experienced the peculiar instance 


* Simpkin and Marshall: London, 1827. + Robins and Sons: 1827. 
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of American hospitality of which weare about to speak. Having’ been repeated! 
invited to spend an evening on shore, we availed ourselves of ‘alittle leisure that 
occurred, and, accompanied by a young Scotchman, aresident of Norfolk, we went 
on shore, to spend an evening at one of the taverns—we think it was the Navy 
Tavern ; be that as it may, the room was full of American naval officers, who a 
peared to vie with each other in speaking disrespectfully of the British, as they 
called us, but more especially of the British navy, and its officers. Now, there 
was one of these soi-disant Yankies, who seemed determined to quarrel with us if 

ible; he, came in front of the table at which we were sitting, and, flourish- 
ing his glass of grog in our faces, began to sing a song in commemoration of the 
capture of the Guerrier by the Constitution ; but he was soon called to order by 
some of his companions, who said, that as America was the land of liberty, 
strangers should not be molested in their presence, and that every man had a right 
to enjoy his own opinion. But, nothwithstanding that order was in some measure 
restored, they still continued to undervalue the courage and capacity of our naval 
officers ; and one of them went so far as to say, that of all the British naval officers 
who had served on the American station, Captain Broke, of the Shannon, was the 
only one who ought to be considered as a truly honourable man. ‘Then you do 
consider Captain Broke to be a truly honourable man,’ said we. ‘Oh, yes;’ 
was the unanimous reply ! Then, said we, ‘ Do you think a truly honourable man 
would be guilty of uttering a falsehood >” * Impossible!’ exclaimed one and all. 
Then, said we, ‘ Have the goodness to attend to an extract from Captain Broke’s 
letter, which announced the capture of the Chesapeake;’ and, itnaiedidtely taking 
an old newspaper, from our pocket, we read as follows :—‘ I went forward to as- 
certain the position of the enemy, and I foundthey were flinching from their : 
This was quite enough for Jonathan, with whom it instantly settled the metas 
to Captain Broke’s honour; and removed every doubt as to the sort of liberty of 
speech which prevails in America. For we had no sooner finished the lacerating 
sentence, than our heads were assailed by a rummer of brandy and water, thrown 
at us by the hospitable Virginian who was before inclined to amuse us with a 
song; but who now vociferated, ‘1 guess you are like all the old — a tar- 
nation liar!’ And, had it not been for the timely arrival of a couple of friends, 
Hibernian Yankies, we doubt whether we should have escaped alive to “: ah 
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THAT which was long suspected, is now proved: the King enter- 
tains sentiments of a character which renders the hopes of the Irish 
Catholics desperate ; and his Majesty took a method of Pram oe 
his opinion which leaves no room to question his sincerity. It is 
quite useless to talk about the constitution, and all that kind of fudge, 
with which the Whigs encountered this melancholy announcement. 
The fact is undoubted; the King sent for the Bishop of London, and 
authorised him to allay the fears of the clergy, by informing them that 
his Majesty could not assent to the emancipation of the Catholics,— 
It is very probable that the King would not refuse his assent, pro- 
vided the measure passed both houses; but, with this record of his 
Majesty’s opinion, will that measure pass during his life-time? He 
must be a sanguine—a miscalculating man, who would reply in the 
affirmative. The church and the ascendants will not remain neutral 
—the expectant bishops well know that an interested vote cannot 
interfere with their promotion—they well kaow that to oppose the 
Catholics, will be to please the King. With this fact befure them, 
it is quite evident, that the Whigs have taken office undet the per- 
fect conviction that emancipation cannot be carried. All their in- 
treaties for forbearance were to serve themselves and not the people 
of Ireland ; and the Catholic Association will merit the contempt of 
the world if they remain a day longer passive. Their ouly hope now 
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must be founded on the perpetual agitation of their question. The 
heir-presumptive appears also to be unfavourable to their claims.— 
God help poor Ireland! She can hope nothing from the present 
administration, 

Can the present ministry, under all the circumstances, stand? If 
they do, it will be from the want of talent amongst the Tories. ‘The 
members of the administration,” says an English. paper, “ now 
formed, are so well known to the country, that any remarks on them 
are unnecessary. In the House of Commons, never was there a 
stronger array of men of abilities enlisted in the support of a govern- — 
ment. Mr. Canning and Mr. Tierney, each confessedly unrivalled in 
his style of eloquence—both masters in those branches of the public 
business to which they have turned their attention; such a minister 
of commerce as Mr. Huskisson, and such an Attorney-General as Sir 
J. Scarlett, make up, with the other members of the administration, 
such a treasury bench, the ability of which to conduct the public bu- 
siness could scarcely be questioned even by Sir T. Lethbridge and 
Mr. G. Dawson. It will be supported, too—that is to say, against 
all factious opposition—by Mr. Brougham, by Sir Francis Burdett, 
and, in short, by every member in the house, except Mr. Peel, who 
has enjoyed the slightest reputation for abilities. In the House of 
Lords, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Harrowby, the Earl 
of Carlisle, Viscount Dudley, Lord Goderich, and Lord Bexley, sup- 
ported by Lord Plunkett, will have as little reason to dread any oppo- 
sition which can be cffered tothem. Viscount Dudley, who has taken 
less part of late than any other of his present colleagues, in public 
business, and is therefore less generally known, is one of the best 
speakers, and one of the best-informed men, in either House of Par- 
liament. It is by its acts that an administration must be judged; 
but if the present answer the expectations which the abilities and 
character of its members justify the public in forming, it will be the 
most useful, as it will certainly be the strongest, which the country 
has seen within the period of political memory.” 

Like the Irish Association, the British Catholic Association have 
come to the resolution of lying upon their oars. On Monday, May 
the first, they came to the following resolutions :-— 

« That this open committee, adhering to the principles so often promulgated 
in the various resolutions agreed to by the British Catholic Association, is feelingly 
alive to the hope that the administration which has been lately formed will meet 
the mm of the present day, by making justice to all the governing principle of 

its policy. 

«That such a government would speedily rally round it the best spirits of the 
country, and, among other salutary measures, by restoring the privileges of the 
constitution to one-third of the population of the empire, make the sovereign, by 


the ties of affection as well as in law, the father of his people. 
“ That they do now adjourn.” 


Things look better in Greece. 

The King of France has disbanded the National Guard, the men 
who composed that body having expressed their joy at the defeat 
of the project for destroying the press. 

The Princess Regent of Portugal has had a narrow escape from 
death ; it is now said that she is likely to recover. ; 

The people of Nova Scotia have evinced their liberality by ad- 
dressing the king, praying leave to abolish all penal restrictions upon 
the Roman Catholics of that province. 
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THE OLIGARCHY—A FRAGMENT. 


RY THOMAS FURLONG. 





e ? + * a > . >. * 
y ! still order or arrange 
The “Whys” and « Wherefores” of this lucky change ; 
Talk of the causes imperfectly known, 
Or, if perceiv'd, perceiv'd by thee alone ; 
Bend thy dark brows, and, in thy dubious style, 
Hint at the power of woman's sigh or smile ; 
Or, yet unsettled, throw this thought aside, 
And pecan shout 0 sscibashts wouadol pet 
With whiopem, suntiy.Sden ce gual oe 
ith whispers, m or true? 
Enough for me, sheh dealin on the past, 
To think that worth hath got a chance at last— 
Enough to mark the course of cant and crime, 
Smooth as it ran! check’d even for a time, 


Ye gloomy powers! that watch with patient 
O’er the warm nests where knaves and bigots lie ; 
Ye shapes of ill, who cautiously have | 
Around the drowsy couch where drones have slept, s Aye 
Forming in age or youth the narrow'd mind, A. 
To be the long dull torment of mankind— 

Where did ye wander in that luckless hour, 

When stilted dulness left the post of power ? 

Say! ye dark spirits, were ye ing hear 

When the sly ier sought the royal ear ? 

Say! did ye slumber when the royal cye 

Glanc’d o’er the seven sage scrolls, and threw them by? 

And bade the dolts, in terms not over civil, 

Go where they pleas’d—aye, even to the devil. 

’Tis sad to think that thus the sage ones fail’d— 

"Tis sad to see how common sense i’'d— 

Cruel to show each self-approving dunce 

His folly and his usefulness at once ; 

To the world’s eyes to make his weakness known, 

And, worst of all, to sink him in his own. 

Had Peel, in prudence, deign’d to prop the state, 

The crowd, as yet, his worth might overrate. 

The seat of law, did Eldon choose to fill, — 

His court might seem a trifling nuisance still. 

Had the “ great chief” continued yet to rule, 

The mob might not have marked him for a fool. 

‘Tis harsh, the multitude’s loud laugh to hear, 

And hard to meet a hated rival's sneer; 

But worse to think that power away is thrown, 

And wealth flung off by blunders all our own. 


Oh! who shall tell what visions of delight 

Bleas'd the excodags om that clstans might 5 

When the gray quill stood im each hand, 

And ¢ , “asa were plann'd. 

Already each in could survey 

The where, y bound, their monarch lay ; 

Al each, unconscious of a check, 

Plac’d the proud foot on Canning’s prostrate neck ; 
40 
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O°’ FOGARTY was engaged with his literary friends; the evening 


The Oligarchy—a Fragment. 


Already each seem’'d starting to devour 

The promis’d peckings of the coming hour, 
And hail’d with gloomy leer the withering reign 
Of fraud and folly, brought on earth again. 


Cheering, no doubt, to such as these, might be 
The groan of him who panted to be free: 
Pleasing to such the anguish of that heart, 
That pin’d to see each cherish’d hope depart: 
Trifling to them were grief or hunger’s call,— 
Boroughs, and birds, and bishoprics, were all. 
What to this tribe, in place re | pensions strong, 
Were Eng!land’s idleness, or Ireland’s wrong ; 
W hat to this gang, in self-built power secure, 
Were the sad toils and struggles of the poor. 
Disease or want might prey upon the crowd, 
But innovation must not be allowed. 

Let trade decay, let hope aside be cast, 

But mention not improvement, to the last : 
Thousands for aid, for food itself, might cry— 
Then! let the wretches emigrate or die. 

Post after post of fresh distress might tell,— 
No matter! Lowther still his serts could sell. 
Clusters in goal unpitied might abide, 

But Rutland’s pheasants throve and multiplied : 
What cared this gang for aught the world might say, 
If the “ Corinthian pillar’ still look’d gay, 
And pensioners and placemen had their way. 


Oh! what to them if Ireland, in despair, 

Should dare, for once, the garb of war to wear ; 
What tho’ her millions, panting for the fight, 
Should even with England’s oldest foe unite :— 

W hat tho’ that injured isle were lost at last, 

And even the peril not with this were past ; 
Untaught by danger, and unmov’d by ill, 

The stubborn fool would wax more stubborn still ;— 
The port might sink, the army fly the field, 

But not one whim the hoary dunce can yield. 
Rapine and slaughter thro’ the realm might range, 
But look not to the bigot for a change.— 

Host after host within his view might fall, 

Still one fond prejudice is worth them all: 
Biess’d be the lucky chance—-the happy hour, 


That gave to better hands the helm of power. 
* eT * - * * * . * 
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TALES OF THE SOUTH.—NO. IV. 


FITZ-GERALD. 


Of witch-art, 
Goblins, faeries, and their elfish throng— 
Of merry sprites—of power mysterious, and 
Of necromantic deeds—of glosing tales, 
That gray tradition marks with its enchanting stamp— 
Of legend, lake, mountain, glen, and stream. 





MS. Poem. 


was gloomy and winterish; anda smoking tumbler of punch, with the 
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comfortable blaze of a large tire, testified that every thing was singu- 


‘larly well adapted for the delivery of a story. 


‘* You have all heard,” he commenced, ‘‘of the celebrated Fitz- 
rerald, of magic notoriety. Some ninety years since, there were 
very few who had a more respectable independence, united to a more 
eccentric character: he was the father of the poor, and the protector 
of the peasant; his house was the asylum of the indigent, his hand 
the refuge of the insolvent, and his kitchen was always thronged with 
a regiment of mendicants. His habitation was situated near Lis- 
towell, and quite in the good old style. Elevated but one story 
from the ground, an extended suite of rooms formed a front of consi- 
derable length; the garden hedge flanked one side, the orchard 
covered the other, and the collection of out-houses presented, in the 
rear, a jumblement of dirt and of comfort, of confusion and of plenty. 
The dawn was furnished with a fine breed of cattle ; the cellar stored 
with abundance of the potheen, for he never would condescend to 
make use of that ‘‘ that had seen the face of the gauger ;” and the 
whole establishment supplied with all the appendages of an Irish 
country gentleman’s residence. But yet, with all this, there were 
certain circumstances connected with his character, which principally 
induces me to offer him to your attention; he was a student of the 
ars magica, and, as tradition tells us, he and some other gentlemen of 
his acquaintance had, like O’Donoghue, made a compact with his 
satanic majesty, by which they were gifted with some very supernatural 
acquirements, and of which story makes its general use. The anec- 
dotes, for they are merely anecdotes, of his adventures, are not 
uninteresting ; yet, as they would considerably lose by a translation 
into the vulgar idiom, I shall give them.to you in the words in which 
I have, at different times, heard them related. 

«* Arrah, then, who didn’t know Misther Fitz-Gerald, an’ that well, 
too?’ was the reply made by ‘ Old Nelly,” on my asking if she 
had ever heard of him. ‘‘ Bad look ’twas tor the one of ’em that 
weren’t ’quainted wid his honour; for ’twas that used to go wid the 
“‘ good people,” an’ have all the fun in the world wid ’em. So it was. 
A fine jintleman he was in them times, an’ the devil a betther ever 
came since, barrin’ they used to say that there were bad doens be- 
tween him and the ould boy. But weren’t you axen me, avourneen, 


to tell you something about him?” 
‘© Yes,” I replied. ‘‘ I wish you would tell me some of those 


stories to which you have so frequently alluded.” 

‘¢ With a Misther Din, God’s blessin’ on you, an’ don’t ax me now, 
for I have not had my shough* of the pipe all the live long day; an’ 
Pat has my kippin ’tl he comes from diggin’ the praties. Besides, 
as they say, ’tis no ways good at all, at all, to be talkin’ of ‘em afore 
sunset; an’ so your honour had betther wait till the heel of the even- 
in’, when we'll have stories, an’ plenty of ’em, too; that we will, and 
no thanks to the best of ’em !°” 

This, however, was an agreement to which I by no means felt 
inclined to assent; and, accordingly, after taking a pinch of snuff, 
and adjusting her cap, “* Old Nelly” commenced with all the import- 
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ance of the eastern sultana, when about to amuse her liege lord with 
a tale. 

‘* Well, then, Misther Fitz-Garald kept a brave house near Lis- 
towell, an’ twas he that had a welcome for all, gentle an’ simple ; 
an’ not a day passed in the whole year, nor he had a throop of jin- 
tlemen at his table; an’ wherever he went, ding the man that would 
say to him ‘ black is your eye.’ He used to thravel a dale about 
the counthry, for all that, an’ somehow or other widout any body’s 
guessin’ it; there was notten nor he couldn’tdo. It happened, then, 
masther, that, on a fine summer’s day, he was walken fair an’ aisy, 
wid some of the gintry, an’ true a sthreet in Tralee, when what 
would be doen, nor thinkin’ a word about it, but goen up an’ down, 
as if some one was taken him en his arms, an’ knocken him agen the 
pavement. He didn’t know what to make of it; and he continued in 
that japordy for, you may say, about five minits, when who would 
he see looken out of a window, an’ haven his fun at him, but Mr. 
Blennerhassett. Then, sir, as well became him, he thought that Mr. 
KB. had the same powers wid himself, an’ that he’d be only playen 
some of his fagaries on him; an’ as he was cute enough, says he, 
‘Pll watch you, my man,’ says he, an’ wid that, Mr. Blennerhas- 
set says, ‘ Morrow, Fitz, what are you doen there, you rogue of the 
world?’ ‘ Morrow, kindly,’ says he, not pretenden notten. ‘Oh! 
I’m only tryen is the pavement harder nor my bones.’ And, wid that, 
sir, he claps a great pair of horns on his forehead, so he couldn’t 
draw in his head for the bare life of him. 

‘Turf an’ blood, but you’re at it, in arnest, for a murdheren 
scoundrel,” says B. when he felt the great horns on his forehead ; 
an’ Fitz, my dear, not pretenden notten about it, says— 

‘‘ Arrah, Blennerhassett, what’s the matther wid you,” says he, 
‘* that you’ve two great horns growen, like a bull, out of your face ?” 

* Ah! you villain, is that all you know about it?” says Blenner- 
hassett. High hangen to you—sure ’tis the divil itself to dele wid 
you:” an’ when he found that he couldn’t get the horns off, nor pull 
his head back true the window, he was glad enough to lave Fitz- 
Garald alone; so, as soon as Fitz stopped dancen up an’ down, he 
took the horns off th’ other, as “twasn’t given ’em, to help themselves 
in sich misfortunes. 

“The fair of Listowell was comen on ina short time afther this, an’ 
as the high road was close to the house, ould Fitz, more fun to him, 
though ’tis like enough he won’t have much more of it nather, thought 
to have his joke out of ’em. Well, sir, on the fair-day he was 
walken in one of his fields, an’ he turns round to Danell Murphy, 
that was his right-hand man, an’ says to him— 

‘¢* Danell, do you hear me, you spalpeen?’ ‘ Danell,’ says he, 
‘ go an’ cut some of the ferns yondher, an’ make ’em up in a bundle, 
and tie a soogawn* round ’em;’ an’ this he tells him ’til he had more 
nor half the field by him. 


‘¢ « Wisha, what would you be wanten wid all the ferns, masther,’ 
says Danell, when he brought ’em all to him ? 

«That you'll see, Danell,’ says he, ‘plase God, if I show you, 
an’ afther repaten a few words in Latten, I spose, for Danell didnt 
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* A rope of twisted straw or hay. 
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underconstumble a bit of it, he changed every mother’s son of ‘em 
into fine beautiful pigs. 

««¢ Now, Danell,’ says he, ‘ dhrive *em all down to the road 
yondher, an’ we'll have our fun.’ : 

«« Danell, small blame to him, was wondheren all the while, what he 
was goen to-do wid ’em all. They weren’t long at the road, when 
what would they see comen at a distance, but a parcel of farmers, 
wid their shilelahs in their hand, an’ their fine speck-an’-span new 
frieze coats as comfortable as you plase ; when they came up to him, 
they took off their oaubeens, an’ Fitz-Garald says : 

‘««* Morrow, boys! a fine day for maken’ dung, boys,’ says he ;* an’ 
wee yon tell a body, where you are goen to in such a dirty hurry,’ 
says he 

“ee Thank yourhonour kindly,’ says one of ’em, ‘we’re only goen to 
the fair, to see what a poor man may do there,’ says he. 

“«« Well, boys,’ says he, ‘ I don’t see what you can do betther, nor 
buy my pigs ;’ an’ he tould Murphy to bring ’em out of the field; an’ 
clane an’ iligant bonnows they were, as you’d wish to see in a day’s 
walk. Afther examenen ’em, an’ looken to see if they had the ma- 
sles nor any other disaise, one up and says,— 

‘¢¢ What’s your price, your honour ?’ 

‘¢¢ Twon’t make much difference wid you,’ says Fitz, ‘an’ you can 
have ’em for a trifle.’ 

‘‘ Wid that they closed the bargen, an’ taken out their goold, they 
walked away wid ’emselves an’ their pigs. 

‘* But, my dear, they hadn’t gone much farther, when they came toa 
strame, that was goen across the road, an’ there was ne’er a bridge : 
for want of it, they were obliged to dhrive the pigs true the water ; 
hecordingly, they began cracken their whips, an’ whatever they'd 
do, they couldn’t get a bit of ’em to cross it for a time. 

‘*« Bad manners to ye, for stubborn pigs,’ said one. 

““« Hurragh! high pigs! says another, till at last they got ’em en 
the strame; but no sooner did one put foot on the wather, than 
down she went in a bundle of furs.—Another came, an’ down she 
went also—an’ another, and down she went; till, this way, they all 
disappearen! The men staid looken at ’em, wid their mouds open, 
like a parcel of tinkers, till one says— 

‘*¢Tsn’t dis a fine style, for a poor man’s money to be goen en?’ 
says he; but come away wid me, an’ if [ don’t settle accounts wid 
him,’ says he, ‘ it’s no matther.” 

‘«« They went off wid ’emselves till they came back tothe very borheen 
where they bought the pigs, an’ here they found Fitz-Garald standen, 
an’ laughen ready to burst their sides. The~ up an’ tould him all 
about it, an’ so he gave ‘em back their goold, of coorse, an’ took ’em 
up wid him to the house, an’ gave ’em a dram to drink his health, an’ 
that they did widout much palaveren.” , 

Here ‘‘ Old Nelly” felt inclined to cease her task; but, as I was 
aware that there were some other anecdotes of this extraordinary per- 
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* A quaint expression, some of my readers will, no doubt, disclaim. But ] 
have actually heard an Irish squireen, tired of the usual phraseology, make use 
of the very sentence. However, he was not one of the seven millions; but yet 
he was Irish in brogue,—in every thing, except religion. 
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sonage, and of a nature quite as comic as those which I have detailed, 
I did not evince the slightest inclination of listening to her wishes: ] 
promised that she should have something-for the snuff, and this 
afforded an adequate remuneration for all her trouble: she went on in 
the old style. 

‘«¢ Eitz-Garald was standen on a fine evenen in August, looken at 
the men rapen, as it used to do his heart good, to be watchen all the 
counthry business. He was that way for about an hour, tellen ’em 
what to do, an’ talken wid ’em, just for all the world as if he was one 
of ’emselves, when Jack Moriarty comes up, wid his scythe in his 
hand, an’ says, 

“©* Would your honour know, what makes all the smoke below 
there?’ says he, ‘ jest as if there was a great fire,’ says he, ‘or as if 
*twas your honour’s chimbley en a company-day.’ 

‘* Fitz-Gerald looked towards an ould grove that Jack pointed to, 
an’ sure enough, there he seen a great cloud of smoke risen up to the 
sky. 

‘“« Do you hear, Jack,’ says he; ‘lave your scythe down,’ says 
he, ‘ an’ like a tight lad,’ says he, run away, an’ bring us up word 
what it is all about,’ says he.’ 

‘ Wid that, Jack does what he bid him; an’ short time he took 
goen an’ comen, an’ when he returned, Fitz says,— | 

“* Well, Jack, what’s the news?’ says he. 

““*Och! sich athing—och! notten at all, your honour, that’s it’s 
only something I never seen afore—och! your honour!’ 

“«*« You're raven, Jack,’ says his honour; ‘ but come, man, give us 
none of your balderdash, but out wid it at once, man,’ says he. 

«© * My blessen an’ God’s blessen on you, masther, an’ don’t ax,’ 
says Jolin, ‘ for I never saw the likes of it afore. 

‘* But all would not satisfy Fitz; it only served to make him more 
ager, as ‘twere, to hear all about it; an’ at last Jack took courage an’ 
tould him, how that, when he went down, he found a ’normous fire, 
greater nor ever was in his honour’s kitchen on a Patrick’s day, an’ 
that there was a fine side of an ox roasten most grandly afore the fire, 
an’ no one at all turnen the spit. This mightily surprised ould Fitz, 
as well it may, and so he says,— 

‘«* Lay down your scythes, half-a-dozen of you, you lazy garsoons,’ 
says he, ‘ an’ run down with Jack Moriarty till you bring up the beef,’ 
says he, ‘an’ never you heed if you don’t have dashins of it too,’ 
says he. 

‘They weren’t long away when they came back wid their fingers in 
their mouds, to tell his honour, that, do their best, divil a bit they 
could remove of it. But his honour was minded not to lose the 
prize, an’ so, taken three or four more of the men wid him, down he goes 
himself; nor was it long afore he sees the piece of beef turnen quite 
regularly afore the fire, an’ no one, at all, at all, minden it; as soon, 
sir, as he sees it, his mout began to wather, ’twas sich a noble piece ; 
an’ never thinken of himself, he was in sich a joy, he wouldn’t wait 
till the men took it; but hopen to get a bite at it, what does he do, 
but sling himself down on the whole carcass. But, sir, no sooner did 
he touch the mate, than spit an’ beef an’ Fitz-Gerald an’ all were 
whipped off, widout a minit’s warnen. They were taken up into the 
air, an’ his friends an’ wife never saw him afther.” 
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*[was too late when “ Old Nelly” finshed her tale to offer any 
comments of my own; and, as other business engaged me, I left the 
story of Fitz-Gerald, and, until now, have scarcely once reverted 
to it. 

Osc—t. ; ¢ D. S. L. 


MR. FRANK FEGAN’S FAMILIAR EPISTLES,—NO. VII. 


MY DEAR EDITOR, 


My grumblings and complainings, during the last month or two, 
were not for nothing; they have eventuated, as the Americans would 
say, inavery sharp fit of sickness, from which I am only just now 
recovering. As yet, I am not able to sit up, or follow my literary 
avocations in the usual way. I am now like the ill-fated poet, Boyse, 
seated in the bed, with a blanket thrown over my shoulders, and a 
large dull quarto (1 believe it is Southey’s Vision of Judgment) 
placed upon my knees, as a substitute for a writing-desk.—Well ! 
—and now what shall l or can I say? I have not seena newspaper 
for the last three weeks ; consequently, I can know but little of what 
is going on in the political world. I merely hear flying rumours.— 
[ understand that the ‘‘ Great Captain’ (blessings on him) has raised 
the price of corn,—this must make him a still greater favourite with 
the multitude. cannot say what the other marplots are about.— 
Mr. Peel, I suppose, is still playing the ‘* amiable.”—The Catholics 
are in an unsettled mood, struggling between hope and despondency. 
—Our highly-gifted countryman, the Lord Plunkett, has appeared 
upon the bench as Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 
To those who have been for years teased and disgusted with the 
stupid buffoon who preceded him, this change will indeed be an 
agreeable one. It is said to be only an intermediate step to the 
chancellorship: on this point, however, the ‘‘ powers that be” have 
to decide. , 

In the utter absence of politics, I have been ransacking the shelves 
of a circulating library. I have read earnestly and assiduously, but 
I am afraid to very little purpose, or with very trivial benefit. Among 
other volumes, I have, for the first time, tried the ‘‘ Salmagundi” 
of the over-puffed Mr. Washington Irving. ‘The London publisher 
very obligingly tells us that the humour displayed throughout the 
work is unrivalled,—particularly to those who understand the local 
allusions. Now, with due submission to that lettered satrap, I will 
venture to say, that a more bungling attempt at being humorous I 
never witnessed in my life. Even in America, at the very period of 
publication, it would, to me at least, have appeared “* stale, flat, 
and unprofitable.” There are copies of Addison, more than ten times 
diluted, and miserable imitations of the worst imitations of Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World.—This is the character of Salmagundi. 

I have read Grattan’s new tale,—‘‘ The Conscript’s Bride.” It 
is characterized by his old blemish of prosiness ; all his stories are 
deficient in incident; he spins out his very slight material to an un- 
conscionable length. His language, however, is easy and elegant, 
and some of his descriptions extremely spirited. 
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I tried the ‘‘Trials of Margaret Lindsay,” but I found it impossible 
for me to proceed. The ‘‘ Forresters” shared the same fate. Yet 
the author is a man of talent, but his powers are strangely mis- 
directed. I turned from these books in my * and set about read- 
ing the ‘* Antiquary” for the third time. fter this, I dropped by 
chance upon a thing called ‘‘ The Eventful Life of a Soldier.” [¢ 
may be genuine or it may not: it isa point of little consequence, 
for, to an ordinary reader, it offers nothing whatever of interest. Jt 
strikes me, however, that the sergeant steps a little out of his own 
road, when, inthe conclusion, he turns round to combat the Catholic 
orators,—that part certainly smells of book-making. ‘ Barrington’s 
Sketches” I have not yet seen; they are said to be amusing. 

When shall the ‘“‘ Whiteboy” and the “ Traditionary Tales” come 
forth in their proper shapes? 1 am anxious for their appearance,— 
they have never, as yet, had a fair trialk When they do appear, 
depend on it they will be admired. Banim, and theauthor of these 
Tales, are the only writers who have given us a fair, unexaggerated 
picture of the Irish peasantry. 

Croker is tolerably fair, but he wants vigour. Miss Edgeworth has 
too much of pitying “‘ Patronage” about her: and the superabund- 
antly fine lady, Lady Morgan, seems to be holding her nose, while 
she condescends to sketch, or rather caricature, the ‘‘ poor wretches.” 

The “* Englishin Italy” is a work not much spoken of, yet it is 
one that, to an attentive reader, will yield both amusement and in- 
formation. Parents, and guardians, and others whose wards or 
children are anxious for travelling, would do well to peruse it before 
they consent to a continental trip. It is quite evident that the dif- 
ferent pictures introduced are drawn from life. 

Thus far I have written without a pause. 


I feel fatigued,-—Adieu ! 
Mount Street, 21st June. F. FEGAN. 
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THE LAST AGGREGATE MEETING IN IRELAND. 


It is the fashion of the day, with a particular party in Ireland, to 
deny that a spirit exists among the lower classes of its Catholic po- 
pulation, to regard their political degradation as an evil, or to hail the 
possibility of its removal as a thing to be looked up to with a deeper 
or better feeling than the mere love of change and novelty, or the 
consciousness of gratified vanity, in being placed beyond the sneer 
or jibe of a rustic compeer of the more fortunate establishment.— 
This, however, is by no means a well-warranted fact; events have 
passed, and are passing every day, which bear with them, in their 
rapid and soul-stirring evolutions, the hearts and thoughts, not alone 
of those whom education and its concomitants have awakened to a 
painful sense of deprivation, but even of that part of the community 
whose imaginations have never hitherto wandered beyond the narrow 
limits of a peaceful and industrious calling,—whose minds have been 
so busied with domestic circumstance or agricultural pursuit, as to 
leave but little leisure for political discussion ; and whose recollec- 
tions were too closely engaged in the every-day affairs of existence, 
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to suffer themto dwell upon the more lofty but less tangible subjects 
which at present seem to be so sensibly gaining ground amongst t em, 
Many an unwashed artificer may now be found pausing over his stithy 
or shop-board to discuss the merits and arguments of right-honour- 
able gentlemen, whose very names some ten—nay, five years ago, 
were unknown to him: and many a rugged-crested and rough-coated 
inhabitant of the bog and the mountain makes the walls of his 
shingly shed ring again with the fervour and tact with which he drags 
forward, Criticises, and disposes of the character, bearing, or talent 
of the friend or foe of emancipation ;—to whom, but a little time since, 
the word itself was one without meaning, or, at least, a holyday term, 
and never to be brought forward except on state days and high fes- 
tivals. Ignorance in this particular, however, has passed away, and in 
its place has arisen a spirit of intense, eager, and insatiable curiosity, 
respecting a subject which they have learned to regard as, for them, 
fraught with a deep and well-defined importance. To what cause 
this change should be attributed, is not my present object to inquire. 
The priests, with very natural touch of vanity, cast the credit of ex- 
citement on the meek shoulders of Doctor Doyle ;—the Association, 
with O’Connell at its head, resist their clerical claims, and insist on 
the merit of the work as peculiarly its own ;—Cobbett will have it 
that national gratitude is defunct unless he be remembered ;—and 
even Captain Rock himself occasionally hints that his name has no 
right to be forgotten in the scroll which will have immortalized the 
labours of the illuminators of the nineteenth century. However 
this may be, or from whatever causes they may have arisen, the 
effects are certain; and now, from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Cause- 
way (I beg Mr. O’Connell’s pardon for using his favourite phrase), 
men and measures—courtiers and cabinet questions—reformations, 
resignations, and regenerations ; Lord Plunkett’s consistency; Doctor 
Magee’s cocked hat and orthodox gait, with such like important 
subjects, are as familiar as household words in the mouths of the 
lower as well as the higher orders. The village politician, always a 
personage of suflicient importance, thinks himself now well entitled to 
assume a more dogmatic and decided tone, because his positions and 
arguments are admitted, by his admiring auditory, to be more than 
usually incontrovertible. His hat (if he have one) is thrown on with 
a more knowing and self-confident air; his arms are more closely 
folded, as a gesture becoming a man of rare endowment and nigh 
consideration; his right leg is thrust more prominently forward as he 
gives utterance to his oracular opinions ; his eye kindles into fiercer 
expression, and his ruddy cheek becomes still ruddier; his very 
nod is charged with as many meanings of grave and deep import, as 
that of Mr. Puff’s statesman ; and, in fine, he is, beyond all com. 
parison, a loftier, livelier, bolder, prouder, less hesitating, more 
imposing, uncompromising, bustling, business-like person, than he 
could, or indeed dare be, under other circumstances, and at a period 
of less excitation. 

[t is not, however, among the particular class alone to whom I 
have alluded, that the symptoms of political illumination have begun 
to manifest themselves in a steady and straight-forward progression. 
A more clamorous, and in Irish affairs a much more influential class, 
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have entered the ranks of those who think that the interests of Kerr 
will never find an eflicient protector, until Mr. O’Connel makes his 
bow in St. Stephen’s, nor the suitor in equity meet with unrepealable 
decrees unless the legal sagacity of Mr. Sheil shall be engaged in 
unravelling the intricacy of their applications for redress. The fact 
(and it is by no means an unimportant one) is, the ladies have en- 
tered the field! The distaff is broken—the nursery is forsaken—the 
toilet is vacated—-the card-table is abandoned—the ball-room is given 
up. Rout and romance have given place to politics and polemics ; 
the brightest eyes and softest lips in the universe waste their treasures 
in conning over and commenting on the ungracious quartos of half- 
forgotten historians ; tambour and tent-stitch have had their da ; 
scandal itself lies half shorn of its beams, and .enjoys little better 
than a tithe of the consideration which was wont to place it so high 
in the list of female favouritism: in short, so decidedly do the miseries 
of Ireland take precedence of all other miseries in the bosoms of her 
daughters, that, until they are redressed (this hint for Mr. Can- 
ning’s ear), there can but be slight hope of repressing the enthusiasm 
which has cast into shadow the multifarious avocations and amuse- 
ments that have hitherto distinguished them, and rendered their ex- 
istence indispensable to our comfort, convenience, and happiness. 

There is one test, and it strikes me as a very conclusive one, of 
the magnitude to which the question of Emancipation presses upon 
the minds of those interested for its realization, and that is, the ap- 
pearance of an Aggregate Meeting at the present day, contrasted 
with what it presented some few years since. I myself more than 
once remember to have heard Mr. Sheil waste his best rhetorical 
flourish on empty benches, and to have witnessed Messrs. O’Connell 
and O’Gorman pleading the cause of their country to an assembly 
which, however respectable in quality, was miserably deficient in 
quantity. 

But times and things have changed since then, and the tempers of 
men have partaken of the mutation. The first announcement of an 
Aggregate is now become an event of importance in the city; the 
tongues of men speak of it, and their thoughts dwell on it, and they 
vo to its deliberations, and witness its proceedings, not with the idle 
curiosity of mere unconcerned spectators, but as persons for whom 
its discussions possess a character of importance sufficient to call 
forth their best energies and deepest attention. The thing is better 
got up, too, than it used to be; and it struck me, on entering Cla- 
rendon-street Chapel, the place assigned for the last meeting, that 
there was a disposition for effect in the arrangements (maugre the 
absence of Mr. L’ Estrange, the pink of Irish friars), well calculated 
to have its influence on the multitude, that, with outstretched necks 
and ill-concealed impatience, awaited, like myself, the arrival of the 
chairman of the day. The tabernacle and sanctuary were, with a 
very proper feeling, hidden from profane view, by a close covering ot 
broad deal planks, which at the same time formed a back for the deep 
and substantial platform that extended itself forward from the altar, 
for the purpose of receiving the speakers and dignitaries of the as- 
sembly. ‘The chairman’s seat was placed nearly in centre; and be- 
side it stood the chair, desk, and official documents of the secretary ; 
while, in back, along narrow table was conveniently placed for those 
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who were to report the proceedings of the meeting for the public 
press. Immediately before the platform, in the body of the cit ; 
a space of forty or fifty feet was railed off, for the accommodation of 
the female part of the audience; and, long before the discussion com- 
menced, presented a scene of youth, splendour, and beauty, well eal- 
culated to infuse into the tongues and hearts of the most sterling 
patriotism, a richer eloquence and loftier inspiration. Many of the 
relations and friends of the leading Catholics were pointed out to 
me as they entered, by an intelligent friend deeply versed in such 
matters; and I could not help recurring, from time to time, with a 
more than usual interest, to one or two in particular amongst the 
fair and flourishing parterre of human loveliness that sparkled beneath 
me, with eyes, and smiles, and forms, which might have disarmed 
even the superannuated obduracy of Lord Eldon, and forced the 
sophisms of Mr. Peel to lean to a cause so richly and enthusias- 
tically supported. ‘There was one lady, however (and I was not 
singular in my devotion), that claimed, for a long period after her 
entrance, my almost undivided attention: but then it was not her 
beauty alone which attracted me, although it was dazzling,—nor her 
form, though it was lovely,—nor her air, though commanding,—nor 
her smile, though sweet,—nor her voice, though soft: —1 thought of 
her birth and connexion, and her house and her name, She was 
the daughter of Lucien—the niece of Napoleon Buonaparte,—the 
close resemblance of the loveliest of her day, Pauline; and last, 
though not least, the beautiful wife of a patriotic, virtuous, and highly 
gifted man, Mr. Wyse, of Waterford. I confess that, as L looked 
upon her, there mingled a touch of melancholy in my thoughts. A 
daughter of the house of Buonaparte, dwindled into the partner for 
life of a country gentleman! The relative of him, at whose chariot- 
wheels three-fourths of the royalty of Europe were compelled to fol- 
low, destined to wear out her life in a private station! ‘The niece of 
Napoleon seated quietly at an Irish Catholic meeting! I could not 
help thinking how far different might have been her destiny, had the 


imperial fortunes triumphed still,— 


« Kings for her slaves, and sovereigns proud to serve,” 


With all the chivalry of France at her beck,—hanging on her looks 
and anticipating her wishes, with its proudest, and wisest, and 
bravest, contending for the lightest glance of her eyes, and the 
meanest smile of her lip ; and the flattery and homage, and the awe 
and servility, and splendour—ending by her condescending to become 
the partner of legitimacy, and the consequent investiture of her beauti- 
ful form, and the head and countenance on which nature herself has 
stamped regality, with a princely robe anddiadem. And yet it may 
be better as it is. There are a thousand thorns in the path of princes 
from which an humbler fortune is free, and it may be questioned whe- 
ther happiness is not better secured to her as the wife of the frank- 
hearted and independent [rishman, than were she the disposer of the 
favours which servility snatches from the grasp of those to whom the 
lowly ones of the world are compelled to offer a heartless, and often 
irksome homage. is eee . 
Upon the arrival of the chairman, Sir Thomas ‘Esmond, the busi- 
ness of the day commenced, by Mr. Wyse moving a resolution of 
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thanks, which called up the substantial secretary to the Catholics of 
Ireland, in whose favour it was embodied. I know no man better 
qualified to fill the office he holds, than Mr. O'Gorman ; and I much 
question whether another could be found, whose time and talents 
would be given — willingly, or bestowed with so little of osten- 
tatious parade. is very person fits him for it. A good deal above 
the middle height, with a rough, manly, but by no means unpre- 
ossessing vizage; a deep-toned, firm, and tolerably well-modu- 
jated voice, excellently qualified for giving utterance to the sen- 
timents which may be supposed to agitate the internal man of such 
a person; legs and shoulders upon which the fastidious widow Leary 
herself might condescend to bestow more than one furtive glance; 
and a head and heart withal, where ready talent and strong determi- 
nation are ever at hand to combat false opinion or beat down ar- 
rogant opposition. His speech, short, pithy, and laconically ex- 
pressed, was soon said; and its conclusion made way for Mr. Hugh 
O'Connor, the very proper, though somewhat pedantic and _finical, 
representative of commercial Catholicism in the assembly. Mr. 
O’Connor is a single gentleman, of a certain age, and his appearance, 
costume, and mincing pronunciation, announce his very particular 
determination to remain so, The neatly brushed coat, to which the 
slightest approach to blemish would be a treason against taste; the 
well-fitted and highly-polished top-boot, so far sundered from the 
‘nameless integument’ as to leave the spotless white of the stock- 
ing indisputable ; the snowy whiteness of the exquisitely folded neck- 
cloth; everything about him, in fact, announces to designing mammas 
and languishing daughters, the impossibility of a conquest, for 
which, no doubt, many a dowerless maiden has often and vainly 
sighed. He is not remarkable for oratorical display. Sound sense 
and conciliatory sentiment are his chief worth ; and the relation of a 
case of acompromise of felony, in which two clergymen of the es- 
tablished church were the parties, was the only instance I recollect 
of his forgetting a compact he seems to have entered into, to abstain 
from even an approach to the species of personal vituperation which 
has been so frequently urged against many of his associates. 
The next speaker was O’Connor Don, a fine and venerable speci- 
men of the genuine Irish aristocrat; with the snows of sixty winters 
on his head, and the blood of as many princes at his heart. Mild, 
gentle, generous—quiet in his demeanour, enthusiastic in his spirit, 
unbending in his patriotic feelings, and unshaken in his loyal ones. I 
could not but think of him, with his meek accents, silvery hair, soft 
tone, and kindly countenance, as the personification of patient wis- 
dom, descended among the vehement and ethereal spirits that sur- 
rounded him, to curb their impatience by the calm dignity of his 
demeanour, and control the ebullition of their over-excited feelings by 
the mildness of his persuasions. Mr. Shiel spoke next; and, as in 
obedience to the reiterated mandates of a thousand clamorous throats, 
he suflered himself to be pressed forward to the unoccupied space 
before the chair, 1 could not help contrasting. his eager, anxious, 
super-electric frame and phygiognomy, ready to start its cargo over 
the multitude so well inclined to receive it, with the calm and steady 
bearing of his predecessor in the debate. Mr. Shiel is a small man, 
with a sallow cheek, prominent chin, slender, but sinewy limbs, and 
the eye of a lawyer,—keen, dark, well-opened, penetrating, and 
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excellently well-fitted for its professional avocation of searching 
through the human heart for the crannies where guilt and prevaricat- 
ing subtlety hide themselves, and dragging them into daylight and 
sunshine, from their well-contrived covert. It is not, however, asa 
lawyer I am now to speak of him, nor is it on the scene of forensic 
disputation his admirers will be best content to look upon him,— 
Careless of external appearance, he carries his independence in this 
respect into ‘‘ the Hall,” where he may be seen every day, durin 
term, disporting among his companions, with a tolerably filled bag, 
a rusty and well-worn gown, and an ill-dressed and worse-chosen 
wig, in whose huge and evil-proportioned dimensions, his head and 
three-fourths of his face are rather buried than covered. And then, 
when a call of court interrupts him in a political chit-chat, bustling 
thither, and proceeding to address the bench in a subdued tone and 
dispassionate gesture—-grappling with coarse matter in common 
phrase—as studious to reign in the overflowings of his imagination, 
as many a dull surrounding silken brother is to give the spur to theirs 
—content to convince where conviction alone is sought for or accepted ; 
but still, in his unoccupied moments (and I am happy to say that 
every succeeding term is diminishing them), seeming anxious, with 
fidgetty fretfulness, to overleap the icy trammels which pin down his 
oratorical ambition, and burning with glorious anticipations of the 
moment when he shall once more shine forth the Magnus Apollo of 
Clarendon Street or Burgh Quay. To see him thus fettered is to 
see Hercules with a distaff. Itis at the moment when starting from 
the side of his friend, O°Connell, whose brawny proportions had 
before obscured him, he bows to ‘ the chair,” and then dashing at 
once into his subject, announces, in the biting tone of sarcastic tri- 
umph, that ‘‘ Peel is out—Bathurst is out—W ellington is out—and, 
above all (thanking God with uplifted eyes and upraised arms), that 
the tears and politics of Lord Eldon have melted into thin air,” he 
gives the lie to the tone of sorrow with which he announces the last 
fact, by the laugh of exultation with which he closes it, and appears 
as if his only grief on such an occasion could be, that as political 
opponents they may be hereafter not worth wasting his caustic jocu- 
larity upon. It is upon such an occasion as this he may be said to 
assume his proper station, and to convince us that, ‘‘ though in his 
body he’s small, in soul he is forty feet high.” 

In-court he is confounded and overtopped by many whose age, 
rank, influence, and a thousand other circumstances, give them a 
right, in their own minds at least, to assume a superior position; but 
inthe assemblies of his compatriots, where logic is subordinate to 
fancy—where the feelings of the man are unshackled by the techni- 
calities of the pleader, aud where a quotation from Evadne, or a 
verse from Anacreon, is worth all Blackstone’s Commentaries put 
together, he is looked up to and treated with the consideration to 
which talents of the very first order entitle him. | 

Mr. Shiel is a highly effective speaker when his subject happens to 
be to his mind—bold, rapid, and highly imaginative, and poetical 
both in manner and matter ; indeed, so much so, that I have heard his 
periods objected to as being too elaborately worked up for permanent 
effect, as bearing more the studied gracetulness of the yreen-room 
than the involuntary efforts ofa frame agitated by lofty and real emo-~ 
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tion. But then the objection, I confess, was of British origin; and 
an Englishman, with his solid sense and matter-of-fact imagination, 
can form a very imperfect estimate of the quantity of solid, calm, 
every-day argument, sufficient to stay the stomachs of Irishmen ; 
appetites are set on having the highly seasoned banquets which Mr. 
Shiel is seldom unwilling to place before them. Besides, careful 
study and preparation seem necessary to him, however others may 
dispense with them—his diminutive proportions would never tell, did 
not their lively and picturesque contortions appeal to us in their 
favour ; nor his sharp, shrill, and wiry tones affect us as they do, did 
they not abundantly evince a careful education under a rigorous 
taskmaster. 

I am not one of those who rejoice at the personalities in which 
many of the Catholic speakers indulge, and, least of all, can I excuse 
Mr. Shiel, who has loftier ground to soar to, and an eagle wing 
a for the flight; and yet [ could not help feeling amused at his 
ate exhibition of ‘* splendid bile,” more particularly as the greater 
part of it seemed barbed, pointed, and hurled directly at the head of 
a thorough-paced nestling of ascendancy, the son of a well-known 
civic dignitary, who stood by, with a haughty air and a sneer of deri- 
sion, curling his lip, both for the edifice and its inmates. His com- 
posure, however, was not destined to hold for the day. As the orator 
congratulated his countrymen on the ‘* turn-out,” as he termed it, of 
those whom the ascendancy-man looked up to with such veneration, 
1 could perccive that the theme was, to his ears, an ungrateful one; 
as the strokes fell heavier, and told better, an occasional flush of the 
cheek, or sparkle at the eye, gave notice that passion was wavering 
in the neutrality it came resolved to maintain. Lord Plunkett and 
Mr. Canning’s panegyrics, given in good style, by no means seemed 
to soften down the coming choler; but, when waxing warmer, and 
more hearty in his humour, Mr. Shiel, amidst the waving of kerchiefs 
and clapping of hands, brought his heaviest artillery to bear on the 
church itself, with its arch-champions and crack disputants, and its 
tithes and splendours, and Good-Friday banquets, and God knows 
what beside—I saw, by the livid lip, inflamed visage, and involuntary 
movement of muscle, that endurance was well-nigh surfeited; and I 
felt relieved when his sudden disappearance gave me the consolatory 
assurance that he would not, by an ill-timed explosion, draw upon 
himself the unfriendly notice of the wilder and more mercurial spirits 
of the assembly. 

Next to Mr. Shiel, the renowned champion of toleration himself 
stood forth, and, in a two hours’ expectoration of history, humour, 
politics, wit, theology, sarcasm, law, argument, anecdote, pun, good 
teeling, Gaffer Goose, the treaties of Limerick and Methuen, quota- 
tions from Hudibras, with four-and-thirty digressions, and petitions 
for pardon tacked to each, contrived to keep the attention of his hear- 
ers as fresh, and their patience as unworn, as though they had been 
listening to the tones of Stevens, or the declamation of Kean, rather 
than the threadbare tale of [reland’s grievances detailed by a special 
pleader. To Mr. O’Connell succeeded Mr. Wyse, and to him, again, 
the ‘* philosopher of Belfast ;’—the first, cool, classical, argumenta- 
tive, and, occasionally, epigrammatic—the latter, brisk, bustling, and, 
as usual, forward to oppose what, in his judgment, needed opposition; 
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and, with the recklessness of his country, putting his own somewhat 
undigested opinions against the veteran populartiy of his leader.— 
| have heard it said, that there is something like envy lurking in his 
captiousness, and that his dissent from so many of the opinions and 
measures of his friend, is dictated by other and less praiseworthy 
motives than those which, according to his own assertions, actuate 
him. This, however, is the opinion of others, not mine ; for, what- 
ever may be his faults, 1 hold his intellect and honesty in far higher 
estimation than to believe him capable of endeavouring to retard a 
great measure from a mean motive, or of casting the torch of discord 
among thousands, in the meagre hope that a sparkle or two would 
prove annoying to a single individual. 

Tongues and thoughts, in despite of gags and gagging-bills, are 
still free; every man is entitled to enjoy his own opinion, and to the 
utterance of it when and where he pleases; and I can see no reason 
why Mr. Lawless should not press for immediate petition, if such 
course seem meet to him, even with the confession on his lips, that 
the warmest and staunchest friends to his cause have implored him 
to withhold it, than that Messrs. O’Connell and Shiel should restrain 
their well-known impatience, and consent to walk into court for ano- 
ther long year, still clanking their chains, and enveloped in stuff in- 
stead of silk, when such are the conscientious and well-considered 
opinions of each. J. R. 





STANZAS. 
BY J. A. SHEA, 


Days that left us—days that left us, 
Whither, whither, have ye gone ? 

Of the joys of which ye’ve reft us, 
Oh! restore us even one! 

Beauty’s spell and manhood’s feelings, 
Passion’s pleasure—passion’s pain— 

Love’s delight and hope’s revealings— 
These we ask not for again. 

For the light of pleasure’s bright’ning 
Is but dangerously warm, 

Like the fatal flash of lightning, 
That precedes a thunder-storm. 


And what are we but the branches, 
On whose transient hour of bloom 

Its fiery bolt the thunder launches, 
Bringing death and leaving gloom. 


But oh! the morn of boyhood’s toil, 
Bosom light and brow unwrinkled ; 
Heart upon whose flowery soil 
Her holiest downfall virtue sprinkled— 


'Tis for these our hearts are burning— 
’Tis for these we wail and weep— 

’Tis for these the voice of mourning 
Breaks upon our midnight sleep. 


Days that left ne that left us— 
Whither, whither, have ye gone? 

Of the joys of which ye've reft us, 
Oh! restore us even one! 
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LETTER FROM PATRICK O’FLYNN, ESQ. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


« Am I in Italy?” was the question that Rogers the poet asked 
his awakening fancy, when he trod the bright land of the valorous 
deed and chivalrous daring—of the poet, the warrior, and the states- 
man,—of arts and their satellites; and nearly the same question do 
I ask my wayward mind, hourly, in this Babel of the world. The 
locality is changed, but the impress is the same; and, although the 
associations connected with this magnificent city may not be of so 
classic a nature as were those that linked the mind of the poet I 
have named, to that ‘“‘ sunny country of the world,” yet are they not 
less strong,—yet are they more gratifying; for, in contemplating 
with admiration, and it may be with awe, this extensive metro- 
polis, rich with the spoils of many nations, and towering amid the 
cities of the earth, no thought can arise of bitter retrospection, or of 
harrowing regret, for these spoils have been won faitly, and may 
they be worn long! The wealth and importance of London arose 
from ‘‘ patience, and vigilance, and long and weary watching.” The 
blood of nations did not contribute one iota to stain the red flag that 
her commerce can hoist. She rose by honesty, and as she has won 
her gold, let her, to use the words of the proverb, ‘‘ wear it.” But a 
truce to this concatenation ! I have ever despised order, and I am too 
much wedded to the things of custom, to become regular even on 
paper. Let me fling you a picture of my feelings and of my opinions, 
and despise all regularity, as mere ‘‘ vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
By the bye, this quotation is too hackneyed for me ;—but let it pass 
for once. 

What do you think of London?” was asked me yestereven, and, 
though I have been since trying to answer it, I own it has posed 
me. I did not think a plain query would be so long unyoked to a 
reply. I see “ there are more things in earth and heaven than my 
philosophy hath dreamed of.” It appears to me, that an adequate 
opinion of London cannot be formed by any stranger in less than a 
twelvemonth. It would seem as though the various architects were 
placed in opposition to the dictates of taste. I say so, because not 
a single public building can be seen to advantage, Look at St. 

Paul’s*—a fit temple to the Living God—and this will appear; the 
Abbey of Westminster Hall; each and every of these are surrounded 
by houses trading too closely on their precincts. All are completely 
sealed volumes to every one, from their propinquity to these mere 
things of trade, that crowd around them, and clip them of their fair 
and fit proportions. Had they been placed in any of your noble 
eM. what city of the past or present times could cope with you ! 

et, though I thus declare my opinion of this matter, with the truth, 
and candour, and manliness, that have always distinguished the family 
of the O° FLY N NS—whose “ last and youngest” I have the honour 


a 





* Sorry am I to differ on this subject with my honoured friend and kinsman, 
Dennis Murphy, Esq. ; but differ 1 do. What possessed him to call St. Paul's an 


“‘ Immense pepper-castor, stuck in a case with two vinegar-cruets?” I fear he 
made the simile to show his wit. 
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to be; yet itis declared more in exultation than regret. Mistake 
me not! as a Briton, I admire the power and the state ofLondon; as 
an Irishman, with all my recollections of my own dear land, flowing 
fleetly and fully down the stream of my feeling, I am almost glad 
that our metropolis has the desiderata that London wants. But we 
have only the shadow,—your city may boast of the proud reality. We 
have noble palaces, converted by emigration to inns ;*—a custom- 
house without trade;—a castle without pomp;—a vice-king with- 
out state; and a clergy who have only all the fat of the land! 
We are indeed--- 


“ Fallen, fallen, fallen 
From our high degree !” 


But a truce to politics, let me avoid these Scyllas and Charibdis’s 
of the soul. 

Our’s is aland fertile yet poor; our’s are a people starving yet 
generous; the most enlightened theories are our’s, and the worst prac- 
tice ; even Washington Irving has allowed that “ the Irish are a 
people of quick and exquisite sensibilities!” When, oh when, will 
the land bloom again with prosperity and peace? But, Mr. Editor, 
let us turn from prose to poetry. Did you know I was a poet ?--- 
The following [ wrote swan-like, in my intervals of sea-sickness, be- 
tween Passage and the outside of the Cork harbour! This was a glo- 
rious time for penning a stanza! ! 


THE LAMENT OF O’FLYNN. 


Yes! let me look a long farewell to thee, 

Land of my love! while now the vessel’s prow 
Is cleaving through the waters, and I see, 

Circling thy glorious sky, that radiant bow, 

Arc of the Lord! Hope’s Iris here below! 
But to this heart no gleam of promise springs,— 

It sadly feels the Bitterness of woe. 
Oh ! that my soul could soar on morning’s wings, 
Wafting from earth to heaven its fond imaginings. 


But to the clay enchained it must remain ; 
And from its aspirations may arise 
No solace that can cure its deadly pain: 
For from the earth it asks no sympathies ! 
When will it mount and find its native skies ? 
Yes, when, oh God ! will this lone heart have rest ? 
When will my spirit fleet >—It vainly tries, 
Panting in thraldom in my troubled breast, 
To waft its path aloft,—here 'tis a fetter'd guest. 


And now another pang throbs a this heart : 
From thee, my country! do I sadly go ; 
From thee, unmoved, I never could depart ; 
To sever from thy charms is deepest woe, 
But tears are all our heritage below : 
And in my pilgrimage of grief and care 
To thee, my lyre! I turn, in high or low ; 
And whilst the seamen for their path prepare, 
My hand strikes out these notes to float upon the air. 
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* This you won't agree to. —Who asks you ? 
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The Lament of Patrick O’ Flynn, Esq. 


Land of my soul !—the heroes’ soil! I weeping leave thy shoye, 
And though the lightings flash around, and loud the thunders roar, 
Unheeded are they all by me; their might may still rage on,— 

I only think how lone will be my fate when I am gone. 


For when my memory brings to view the scenes I used to love,— 
The river murmuring by my cot—the bright blue heaven above, 
Oh ! wonder not, if deep regret with tears should fill mine eyes, 
And my heart be fraught with grief, and the patriot’s sobs arise. 


Land of my love,—my hope—my pride—of beauty as of worth, 
Although I owe thee naught, except that bitter boon,—my birth ;* 
And, though my young and sorrowing soul long since was sear’d and riv en 
By injuries that have passed away,—or pitied or forgiven,— 


Tho’ bitter grief hath marked my course, and sorrow wrung my heart, 
f cannot, from thy bosom’s core, without a tear depart ; 

[t still into mine eyes will spring, and still in sadness flow, 

for busy memory must recall thy name, thy tale, thy woe. 


And when. I sadly muse upon the hero-men of old, 

Who led thy fearless children on, the dauntless and the bold, 
What bitter pangs awaken, as standing on their graves, 

L see their land of glory now but a land of slaves. 


The hero’s shrine is fallen, and the hero’s spirit fled, 

The laurel crown no longer wreathes its trophies o’er his head ; 
His very name is writ in tears—the tears that nations weep 

When, thro” the vista of long years, they call on those that sleep. 


lfow can that voice the dead awake, which the living will not hear » 
» 
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But, lo! the clouds are veering, and the lightnings flash no more ; 
The thunders cease their hollow peal, and all their war is o'er; 
Wild nature’s struggles all are past, while still 1 weep and mourn, 
And sadly view the land to which I never may return. 


From the deck I view thy beauties, as the vessel speeds her way : 
[nto the west the sun has set, the twilight dims the day ; 

But enough of light remains, oh, thou glorious and thou fair! 
For me to gaze upon thy shores, and mark what scenes are there. 


‘Tongue cannot tell, nor pen can say, the rapture of delight 

That thrills throughout this bursting heart, as I view thy scenes so 
bright ; 

The evening star has risen ; her lustre gilds the land, { 

Shining above the mount and lake, the city and the strand. 


L gaze upon those scenes no more! how could I bear to see 
The fairest pearl the ocean wears—the fairest, yet not free ; 
And, thinking, on the thing she is,§ and what she once Aath been, 
How could I calmly look upon her shores and sky serene ? 








* The only gift our country bestows upon us, and too frequently have we reason 
to execrate the hour in which we received it. 

+ The missing lines will be supplied WHEN IRELAND Is FREE. Till then— 

} It need scarcely be mentioned, that every part of the sea-coast of Ireland is 
eminently beautiful and picturesque. If such beauties strike the eye and captivate 
the mind of a stranger, visiting the land, what charms must they possess for him 
who has sprung from its bosom, and loves it even for its very sorrows ! 

§ She is, indeed, as her gifted son, my friend Shea, has said, 





‘A land of beauty and of chains ;”” 


And possesses— 


“The bondage without the redemption of Greece.” 
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And have the chains, the tyrants bound, grown stronger every hour ? 
lath man’s heart lost its former glow ? man's arm its former power ? 
It must be so! or else long since the prowess of thy brave 
Had flung thy gyves and fetters as offerings to the wave. 


The waves that roll around thee have washed full many a strand, 
But none so fair, so green as thine, mine own beloved land! 
Well may I weep to leave thee, for I ne'er may see again— 

In all the strife and toil of life, this Eden of the main. 


Yet, as I cast a lingering glance, hope mingles with my prayer, 
That freedom’s sun may shed his beams o'er thee as free, as fair : 
When the minstrel's heart with pride may swell, as, looking o'er the waves, 
He sees thy sons who dig no earth for tyrants but their graves! 


And if the lyre that here hath given this votive strain to thee 

Should ever dare approach the fount of mighty poesy, 

Then will my heart remember, that from thee the-spirit came 

— es guide my steps through slavery’s cloud to the mighty gaa! 
of fame.* 


My country! this the lowly lay I sing, 
My young lyre’s trembling echoes die away ; 
Nor o’er the chords will I my finger fling, 
No humbler song must sound from it to-day. 
The vessel moves her solitary way ; 
Thy shores are darkly fading from my view : 
But of thy memory naught can work decay,— 
My soul will be imbued with all thy hue, 
And oft, tho’ far from thee, will dreams of thee renew. 


‘** Good heavens,” you will ask, ‘‘ what. is this fellow’s poetry to 
me?” Fair and easy, my good sir: if to indulge you | write prose, 
I surely may twist a rhyme to please myself. Who knows but I may 
soften the tender heart of some of your London maidens to the as 
tender passion of love.—Apropos! it strikes me that this passion 
is a native of the sea. Primum omnium—Venus arose from the 
deep ; and next, Lord Byron—heaven bless the mark ! says— 


“Oh love! no habitant of earth art thou!” 


meaning, of course, that he must belong to the other element.— 


‘¢ This is a discovery, indeed.” But my penis worn to a stump, and 
my patience, and probably yours, is in the self-same predicament,— 
And until a future day, | defer my observations of men and things in 
London, to wit—Canning and Co.—Parliament—theatres—-Bow 
Street—royalty—beggary—St.Giles’s—St.James’s,cum multis aliis, 
all equally interesting. So farewell for the present. 
Y our’s faithfully, 
St. Giles’s. Patrick O’FLYNN. 


P.S. I forgot to mention that it is my purpose to advertise imme- 
diately for a wife. Indeed, I intend following this plan in every 
city I reside in, like the coachman at Bray, who had a wife at every 
stage. 


An 





* Although not one of those whom the Irish penal laws affect or afflict (for 1 
am an unworthy Protestant with a Catholic name), yet may | declare my abhor- 
rence of a system that flings fetters upon a high-minded nation. Through the 
hearts of my friends, the iron enters my soul. 
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666 Love in New England. 


On second thoughts (and the proverb says they are best), I will 
content myself with thus announcing my intention through 


our ma- 
gazine; for a newspaper must have comparatively a limited. circula- 


tion, whilst your magazine, I suspect, is bethumbed every where, 
and chiefly by the ladies. A blue-stocking I won’t have, that’s poz. 
And though I write merrily, I am a sad fellow, something between 
Don Juan and Shelley’s personification of himself. The Don is 
known, so I only subjoin the latter. Let the London beauties exer- 
cise their fancies to strike out a happy medium, as my character— 


«¢ Mid others of less note came one frail form— 
A phantom among men—companionless | 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 
Whose thunder is its knell. He, as I guess, 
Had gazed on nature's naked loveliness, 
Acteon-like. And now he fled astray 
With feeble steps, on the world’s wilderness; 
And his own thoughts along that rugged way 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey.’ 


That is poetry! 


Thank you for your attention to res pecuniare—but let me say to 


you what his Albanian guide said to Lord Byron, ‘‘ I wish you to 
love me, not to pay me.” 


I make no apology for differing in many matters with you as _ re- 
gards opinion. I have so done above, and shall do so always. Free 
agents, not tied to one settled thing, for me. 


P. O'F. 





LOVE IN NEW ENGLAND-—-A BORDER TRADITION, 

IN travelling through the western part of New England, not long 
since, I stopped for a few days at one of the beautiful villages of that 
region. It was situated onthe edge of some fine rich meadows, 
lying about one of the prettiest little rivers in the world. While 
there, I went one morning to the top of a little sand-hill, which com- 
manded a view of the surrounding country. I saw the white houses 
under the shade of the old elms, the neat painted fences before them, 
and the border of bright green turf on either side of the road, which 
the inhabitants kept as clean as the grass-plots of their gardens.— 
I saw the river winding away to the south, between leaning trees, 
and thick shrubs and vines, the hills rising gently to the west of the 
village, covered with orchards and woods and openings of pasture- 
ground; the rich level meadows to the east, and beyond them, at no 
great distance, the craggy mountains, rising almost perpendicularly, 
as if placed there to heighten, by their rugged aspect, the soft beauty 
of the scene below them. If the view was striking in itself, it was 
rendered still more so by circumstances of life and splendour belong- 


ing to the weather, the hour, and the season. The wide circle of 


verdure, in the midst of which [I stood, was loaded and almost 
crushed by one of those profuse dews which fall in that climate, on a 
clear summer's night, and glittered under a bright sun and a sky of 
transparent blue. The trees about me were noisy with birds; the 
bob-o’lincoln rose singing from the grass to sink in the grass again, 
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when his strain was ended; aud the cas-bird squalled in the thicket, 
in spite of the boy who was trying to stone it out. Then there was 
the whistle of the quail, the resounding voice of the pang-bird, the 
mysterious note of the pork-driver, and the chatter of swallows dart- 
ing to and fro. As a sort of accompaniment to this natural music, 
there was heard at times the deep and tremulous sound of the river 
breaking over a mill-dam at some distance. 

There is an end of gazing at the finest sights, and of listening to the 
most agreeable sounds. I had turned to go down the hill, when I 
observed a respectable-looking old man sitting near me, on the edge 
of a rock that projected a little way out of the-ground, At the very 
first glance I set him down for one of the ancient eomanry of our 
country ; for his sturdy frame and large limbs had evidently been 
rendered sturdier and larger by labour and hardship, and old age 
had only taken away the appearance of agility without impairing his 
natural air of strength. Iam accustomed to look with a feeling of 
gratitude, as well as respect, on these remnants of a hardy and use- 
ful generation. I see in them the men, who have hewed down the 
forests and tamed the soil of the fair country we inhabit; who built 
the roads we travel, over mountains and across morasses, and who 
planted the hill-sides with orchards, of which we idly gather the fruit. 
From the attention with which the old man was looking at the sur- 
rounding prospect, I judged that he was come to the hill on the same 
errand with myself, and, on entering into conversation with him, I 
found that | was not mistaken, He had lived in the village when a 
boy; he liad been absent from it nearly sixty years, and now, having 
occasion to pass through it on a journey from a distant part of the 
country, he was trying to recollect its features from the little eminence 
by which it was overlooked. ‘ I can hardly,” said he, ‘ satisfy 
myself that this is the place in which I passed my boyish days. It 
is true, that the river is still yonder, and this is the hill where I 
played when a child, and those mountains, with their rocks and 
woods, look to me as they did then. That small peak lies still in the 
lap of the larger and loftier ridge that stretches like a semicircle 
around it. ‘There are the same smooth meadows to the east, and the 
same fine ascent to the west of the village. But the old dwellings 
lave been pulled down, and new ones built in their stead, the trees 
under which I have sat in my childhood have decayed or been cut 
down, and others have been planted; the very roads have changed 
their places, and the rivulets, that turned my little machinery, are 
dried up. Do you see,” said he, pointing with his staff, “ that part 
of the meadow that runs up like a little creek or bay between the 
spurs of the upland, and comes close to the highway? A brook for- 
merly came down to that spot, and lost itself in the marshy soil, but 
its bed, as you see, is now dry, and only serves as a channel to carry 
off the superabundance of the rains. That part of the meadow is now 
covered with thick and tall grass, but I well remember when itt was 
overgrown with bushes and water-flags, among which many old de- 
caying trunks of trees served as a kind of causways over a quagmire, 
that otherwise would have been impassable. It was a spot of evil 
report in the village, for it was said that lights hadi been seen at night 
moving amoung the thickets, and strange notses bad been heard from 
the ground—gurgling and half-smothered sounds, as of living crea. 
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ture strangled in the midst of sods and water. It was said, also, 
that glimpses of something white had been seen gliding among the 
bushes, and that often the rank vegetation had been observed to be 
fearfully agitated, as if the earth shuddered at the spot where inno- 
cent blood had been shed. Some fearful deed, it was said, had 
doubtless been done there. It was thought by some, that a child had 
been strangled and thrown into the quagmire by its unnatural mother; 
and by others, that a traveller had been murdered there, for the sake 
of hismoney. Nobody cared, after dark, to travel the road, which 
wound about the base of this hill, and thus kept longer beside the 
edge of the fen than it does now. I remember being drawn once or 
twice by curiosity to visit the place, in company with another lad of 
my age. We stole in silence along the old logs, speaking to each 
other in whispers, and our hair stood on end at the sight of the white 
bones lying about. They were the bones of cattle who had sunk into 
the mire, and could not be dragged out, or had perished before they 
were found. ‘ There is a story about that spot,” continued the old 
man, *‘ which it may be worth your while to hear, and if you will 
please to be seated on this rock, I will tell it.” 

There was something in the old man’s conversation which denoted 
a degree of intelligence and education superior to what I expected 
from his appearance. 1 was curious to know what sort of story would 
follow such an introduction; I sat down, therefore, by his side, on 
the edge of the rock, and he went on as follows: 

It is a story that I heard from my grandmother, a good old Dutch 
lady, belonging to a family of the first settlers of the place. The 
Dutch from the north river, and the Yankees from the Connecticut, 
came into the valley about the same time, and settled upon these 
rich meadows. Which were the first comers, [ am unable to tell ; 
I have heard different accounts of the matter, but the traditions of 
the Dutch families give the priority to their own ancestors, and I am 
inclined to think them in the right; for, although it was not uncom- 
mon, in those days, for the restless Yankee to settle in a neighbour- 
hood of Dutchmen, yet it was a rare thing for the quiet Hollander 
voluntarily to plant himself in the midst of a bustling Yankee settle- 
ment. However this may be, it is certain, that, about ninety years 
ago, a little neighbourhood had been formed of the descendants of 
both the emigrants from Holland and those from England. At first, 
the different races looked sourly upon each other, but the daily sight 
of each other’s faces, and the need of each other’s kindness and assis- 
tance, soon brought them to live upon friendly terms. ‘The Dutchman 
learned to salute his neighbour in bad English, and the Yankee began 
to make advances towards driving a bargain, in worse Dutch. 

Jacob, or, as he was commonly called, Yok Suydam, was one of 
these early Dutch planters, and Jedidiah Williams, his neighbour, one 
of the first Yankees who sat down on the banks of this river. Wil- 
liams was a man of ahard countenance and severe manners, who had 
been a deacon of the church in the parish he had left, and who did 
not, as | have known some people do, forget his religion when it 
ceased to be of any service to him in his worldly concerns. He was 
as grave in his demeanour, as guarded in his speech, and as constant 
in his devotions, as ever, notwithstanding that these qualities in his 
character were less prized in his new situation than they had been in 
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Connecticut. The place had as yet no minister; but Williams con- 
trived to collect every Sunday a few of the neighbours at his house to 
perform the weekly worship. On a still summer morning, you might 
hear him doling out a portion of the Scriptures, or reading a sermon of 
some godly divine of the day, in a sort of nasal recitation, which could 
be distinguished, swelling over the noises of his pigs and poultry, at 
the distance of a quarter of a mile from his dwelling. Honest Yok 
read his Bible, too, but he read it in Dutch, and excused himself from 
attending the meetings at Williams’s house, on account of his igno- 
rance of the language in which the exercises were held» Instead, 
however, of confining himself to the house during the whole Sunday, 
like Williams, he would sometimes stray out into his fields, to look at 
his cattle and his crops, and was known once or twice to lie down on 
the grass under a tree, in the corner of one of his inclosures, where 
the rustling of his Indian corn, and the hum of the bees among the 
pumpkin blossoms, would put him to sleep. The rest of the day, 
when the weather was fine, he passed in smoking his pipe under a rude 
kind of piazza in front of his house, looking out over the rich mea- 
dows which he had lately cleared of their wood, or listening to a 
chapter of the New Testament read to him by one of his daughters. 
He was also less guarded in his language than suited the precise 
notions of Williams ; the words “ duyvel” or ‘* donner,” or some such 
unnecessary exclamation, would often slip out of his mouth in the 
haste of conversation. But there was another practice of Yok’s, 
which was still less to the taste of his neighbour. As was the case 
with most of the Dutch planters at that time, his house swarmed with 
negro domestics, and among the merry, sleek-faced blacks, that jab- 
bered Dutch and eat sour crout in his kitchen, there was one who 
could play tolerably on the fiddle. Yok did not suffer this talent to 
lie useless. On every New Year's eve, and not on that alone, but 
on many a long and bright winter evening that followed it, when the 
snow looked whiter than ever in the moonlight, and you could see the 
little wedges of frost floating and glistening in the air, the immense 
fireplace in the long kitchen was piled with dry hickory, the negro 
Orpheus was mounted on a high bench, and the brawny rouths and 
ruddy girls of the place danced to the music till the cocks crew.— 
Y ok’s own daughters, the prettiest maidens that ever ran in the woods 
of a new settlement, were allowed to acquit themselves arg | 
well on these occasions; but the performances of Yok himself 
extorted universal admiration. Old as he was, and he did not lack 
many winters of sixty, whenever he came on the floor, which was 
generally just before the breaking-up of the revel, the youngest and 
most active of his guests acknowledged themselves outdone. He 
executed the double shuffle with incredible dexterity, drummed with 
his heels on the floor till you would have thought the drumming an 
accompaniment to the fiddle, and threw the joints of his limbs into the 
most gracefully acute angles that can be imagined. 4 
Jedidiah, of course, did not suffer these irregularities of his — 
bour to pass unrebuked, and Yok always took his admonitions kindly 
enough, although without much ry yg to profit by them. He 
invariably apologized by saying that he was a Dutchman, that he fol- 
lowed the customs of his countrymen, and the practices of his fathers 
before him; and that it did not become the like of him to presume to 
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be wiser or bettet than his ancestors, who were honest men, and who, 
he believed, had gone to heaven. The appearance of respect, how- 
ever, with which he received these reproofs, went far to reconcile Je- 
didiah té his practical neglect of them, and a kind of friendship at 
length grew up between the two settlers and their families. Yok’s 
pretty daughters came constantly to attend Williams’s meetings, and 
W illiams’s son was a frequent and welcome visiter at the house of the 
hearty and hospitable Dutchman. 

Y ok’s family, with the exception of the negro domestics I have men- 
tioned, consisted only of himself and his two daughters. Mary, the 
elder, was somewhat tall, with a delicate shape, and a peaceful inno- 
cent look. The climate, and three generations of American descent, 
had completely done away in her personal appearance all traces of 
her Dutch extraction, except the fair hair and the light blue eye.— 
She was a sincere, single-hearted creature, whom the experience of 
eighteen years had not taught that there was such a thing as trea- 
chery in the world. It was no difficult matter to move her either to 
smiles or to tears, and had she lived in this novel-reading age, she 
would have been inevitably spoiled. As it was, the poor girl had no 
book but the Bible, of which there were in Yok’s family several 
copies in the old Dutch letter, and she was forced to content herself 
with weeping over the fortunes of Ruth and the resurrection of Laza- 
rus. Geshie, her sister, little more than a year younger, had an ap- 
pearance of firmer and more sanguine health than Mary, and all that 
excess of animal spirits and love of mirth, with which youth and high 
health are generally accompanied. She was ruddier, shorter in sta- 
ture, and fuller in her proportions than the elder sister, and under the 
shade of her thick brown hair, her bright eye shone out with a look 
so arch and full of mischief, that, like the sun in June, it was not a 
thing to look long upon. The two sisters, though so little alike, were 
both as kind and good as the day is long, and were acknowledged to 
be the handsomest girls in the settlement. People, however, were 
divided in opinion as to which was the handsomer and more agreca- 
ble of the two. The greater number gave the preference to the 
blooming and sprightly Geshie, but James Williams, the son of Je- 
didiah, thought differently. 

Young Williams, who had come with his father to the new settle- 
ment, was a frank, high-spirited, giddy young fellow. He had given 
some proofs of forwardness in early youth, and his father had set his 
heart upon seeing him one of the burning and shining lights of the 
church, emulating in the pulpit the eloquence of Solomon Stoddard, 
and the sound doctrine of Jonathan Edwards. He had sent him to 
Yale college to furnish his mind with the necessary worldly learning, 
trusting to his own prayers and to Providence for the piety that was 
to fit him for the work of the ministry. But his expectations were 
wretchedly disappointed, for the young man proved refractory under 
the discipline of .a college, and made so good a use of his opportuni- 
ties of rebellion, that in less than a year he was expelled. He came 
home to read Horace and shoot squirrels, and bear a part in the 
psalms sung at the meetings for religious worship held at his father’s. 
He could not make up his mind to go back to the labours of husban- 


dry, and yet was uncertain to what other course of life to betake 
himself. 
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Young men, who have nothing else to do, are apt to amuse them- 
selves with making love. Time hung heavy on the hands of James 
Williams in the new and thinly inhabited settlement. He wandered 
the old woods, that stretched away on all sides, till he was weary ; he 
found them altogether too gloomy and too silent for his taste, and 
when their echoes were awakened by the report of his own fowling- 
piece, by the cawing of the crow, or the shriek of the hawk, he could 
not help thinking that these sounds would interest him more, if they 
conveyed a human meaning. He grew tired of reading Horace in a 
place where nobody cared for his Latin. At length he would shut 
his book, and lay his gun on the two wooder hooks in his father’s 
kitchen, and walk down to the house of honest Yok Suydam, where 
the good Dutchman greeted him with a cordial grasp of the hand, and 
his daughters with smiles. James was soon master of Dutch enough 
to tell the story of his college pranks, which usually called a hearty 
laugh from the old gentleman, a sentence or two of kind expostula- 
tion from the elder daughter, and a torrent of good-humoured raillery 
from the younger. In return for the proficiency which the society of 
the family enabled him to make in their language, James offered to 
teach the young ladies English, and the elder readily undertook to 
be his pupil. As for Geshie, she had no ambition that way; it was, 
she said, a silken, glozing tongue—the tongue of pedlars and sharpers, 
fit only for those who wished to defraud and deceive; she was con- 
tented, for her part, with the plain household speech in which she had 
been brought up—-the language of honesty and sincerity. James 
began to read the New Testament along with Mary, it being the only 
book with which she was familiar. After getting through with a few 
chapters, it was exchanged for a volume of Richardson’s ‘ Pamela,’ 
which had then just made its appearance. James had contrived to 
possess himself of a copy of this work while at New Haven, and con- 
cealed it as carefully from the eyes of his father as the quail hides 
her nest from the schoolboy. He knew, that if it should be disco- 
vered, the consequences could be no less than the great wrath of his 
father towards so graceless a son, and that the offending book would 
be burnt with fire. 

Geshie soon had occasion to pay her sister a multitude of sly 
compliments on her proficiency in English. She had never known, 
she said, a tutor so assiduous, nora pupil so teachable. It was 
not, indeed, extraordinary that James should fancy himself in love 
with the prettiest girl in the settlement, nor was it more so that she 
should be seriously in love with him. The young couple soon under- 
stood each other, and Geshie also, although not the confidant of her 
sister, understood enough of the matter to anticipate a merry wedding, 
and gay wedding-dresses. The language of Holland has been called 
barbarous and harsh; in the mouthof Mary, James thought it infi- 
nitely more musical than the Latin, and the whispers of affection in her 
imperfect English seemed to give new graces to his native tongue, — 
Their studies, however, were often interrupted by the frolics of 
Geshie. Sometimes the volume of ‘ Pamela” was missing for seve- 
ral days, and James was obliged to defer his lessons till it could be 
found; sometimes the master and scholar, on attempting to rise, 
found themselves fastened to their chairs, and their chairs fastened 
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together. James was somewhat of a superstitious turn; he had 
read Mather’s ‘‘ Magnalia,” a copy of which by some accident be- 
longed to his father, and had imbibed a deep respect for spirits and 
goblins. Geshie was not slow in discovering this weakness in his 
character, norin making it contribute to her amusement. She had 
an abundance of stories of supernatural terrors, and always took 
care to relate them to James in the evening. On a moonlight night 
she would tell him of an apparition seen by moonlight, and on a 
cloudy evening, of a ghost that walked when you could not see your 
hand. She would then enjoy his evident alarm, as it grew late, and 
as he looked alternately at his hat and the window. In the mean 
time, Geshie, notwithstanding her pretended contempt for the English 
tongue, was making a progress in learning equal at least to that of 
her sister. In truth, she was sufficiently indifferent as long as Ma 
was occupied with the English Testament; -but when the first volume 
of ‘* Pamela” was brought to the house, her curiosity to know its 
contents prevailed over every other consideration. After that she 
lost nothing of the lessons James gave her sister; she treasured up in 
her memory every English phrase she heard utterred; she read 
‘“ Pamela” by stealth ; and her talent for mimicry soon gave her a 
tolerable command of the English accent. 

A year had now passed since James and Mary had become ac- 
quainted with each other. The settlement was growing every day 
more populous, and James had no difficulty of finding compa- 
nions to cheat him of the tedious hours. There were also the 
daughters of the new comers, some who might be thought nearly 
as handsome and agreeable as Mary herself. His affection for her, 
by a preversity not uncommon in young men who are loved better 
than they deserve, began gradually to cool; his visits to her father’s 
house became less and less frequent; the poor girl’s English studies 
were wofully neglected, and finally discontinued altogether. Once 
she ventured to speak to him of his altered behaviour; but he gave 
her an indirect and trifling answer, and, after that, she spoke of it 
no more. But she felt it not the less deeply; her heart bled in silence 
and in secret; she became melancholy ; was often found weeping by 
herself, and seemed going into a deep decline. The good old Suydam, 
who suspected nothing of the true cause of his daughter’s malady, 
after preseribing all the household remedies he could think of, called 
in the doctor, notwithstanding she protested vehemently against it.— 
The doctor came with his saddlebags on his arm,—a smock-faced 
young man just settled in the place, who thought himself happy if 
his prescriptions did not aggravate the disorder. He examined the 
patient, seemed to hesitate about her complaint, but, as he was 
called, he knew his duty too well not to prescribe ; he therefore or- 
dered a little valerian, and took his leave. Geshie, who understood 
her sister’s disorder better than the physician, and knew that it was 
not to be healed by medicine, threw the dcvg out of the window as 
soon as he was gone, and saved her the disgust of swallowing it. 

This kind-hearted girl now undertook herself to be her sister’s 
physician, She sung to her all the old songs she remembered, both 
sad and merry, composed by the mellifluous poets of Holland long 
ago, and handed down inthe American settlements from mother to 
daughter, fora hundred years at least. She drew her forth to ram- 
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ble in the meadows, and to pierce the great forest around them in 
various directions along dark and cool paths, leading to the sunny 
cultivated openings lately made in its bosom. She collected for her 
entertainment all the gossip of her neighbourhood, mimicked the 
accent of the Yankees, danced, capered, and played a thousand 
monkey tricks to divert her. All her efforts were ineffectual to re- 
store health and spirits to her sister, and she saw, with a sorrow al- 
most increased to despair, that this was only to be hoped for from 
the return of her lover’s affections. 

It was now October. ‘The forests around this vailey, where there 
was then little else but forest, had put on their colours of yellow, 
orange, and crimson; and looked yet brighter in the golden sunshine 
of the season that lay upon them. ‘The ripe apples were dr6pping 
from the young apple-trees by the cottages of the settlers ; the chest- 
nut, the oak, and the butternut were beginning to cast their fruit ; 
squirrels were chirping and barking on the branches of the walnut ; 
rabbits were scudding over the bright leaves that lay scattered below ; 
and the heavy whirr of the partridge, as he rose from the ground, 
told how well he had been pampered by the abundance of the season. 
James Williams could not resist the temptation of such fine weather, 
and so much game. He was absent whole days in the depths of the 
woods: inthe morning you might hear the report of his fowling-piece 
in the edge of the forest, in the neighbourhood of his father’s; at 
noon its echoes would be sent faintly from the cliffs of that long 
rocky ridge which bounds the valley to the east. One morning 
James passed by the house of Mary’s father with his fowling-piece. 
He did not dare to raise his head as he went, nor to cast a look at 
the windows of the house, lest he should see the face of her with 
whose affections he had so unfeelingly trifled. He pretended to be 
very busy about the lock of his gun, until he had fairly passed the 
dwelling, when he quickened his pace, and was soon out of sight. 
—Geshie observed him as he went, and determined to watch his 
return. 

He did not return untill after sun set. It was a clear night, except 
some scattered banks of mist from the river; the moon was shining 
brightly, and Geshie discerned at some distance the well-known 
gait of James, and the glitter of his fowling-piece. She saw that 
this was the moment for the execution of a plan, which she had 
formed in the hope that it might be of some advantage to her sister, 
but which she had communicated to no one. A few minutes after- 
wards, a figure in white was seen stealing down from the house be- 
tween some high banks so as not to be observed by James, towards 
the swamp of which I have already spoken, and which is now 
changed into that beautiful meadow. 

It was necessary for James, after passing Suydam’s house, to fol- 
low the road for some distance along the edge of that swamp. The 
spot had already begun to have a bad name; the body of an Indian 
infant had been found in some bushes by the edge, and a drunken 
German carpenter, who had straggled into the settlement, had lost 
the road, and perished there in a flood, which covered the meadows, 
the swamp, and the road itself, with the waters of the river, Among 
the tales of ghosts and hobgoblins, with which Geshie had formerly 
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entertained James, were one or two stories of strange sights seen 
about this swamp, to which, I suspect, she maliciously added some 
embellishments of her own. 

James’s heart did not beat with its usual calmness as he approached 
the swamp. But his timidity rose to fear, and his fear to agony, and 
his whole frame shook, and a cold sweat broke out at every pore, as he 
saw a figure in white come out from the bushes, and move slowly to- 
wards him. He stood rooted to the ground without the power to fly, 
but his hands instinctively fumbled with his fowling-piece, as though 
he would have used it against the object of his fears. The spectre 
raised its arm with a menacing gesture, and the piece fell from his 
hands to the ground.—As the apparition drew nigh, he could perceive 
that it was wrapped ina linen sheet, and the white feet that showed 
themselves under the lower edge, left him no doubt but that it was 
the tenant of a coffin who stood before him. He essayed to speak, 
but his throat seemed filled witn ashes; nor was it necessary, for 
the arm of the spectre was again raised; he saw its eye glistening 
under the folds of the shroud; he saw its lips move; the words came 
forth in clear and solemn acents; he swooned, and fell to the ground. 

The same evening, as Yok was quietly smoking his pipe by the 
fireside, and watching the changes in the embers, Geshie entered the 
room quite out of breath, with an expression of unusual agitation 
ond anxiety on her countenance. She seated herself, and, after a 
moment’s silence, ‘* 1 have been thinking,”’ said she, “ that you are 
not a very good neighbour to Williams.” 

‘¢ Why so, my daughter?’ 

‘¢ It is so long since you have been to see him. I hope he has ta- 
ken no offence at it; but, you know, he has not called at our house 
lately, and James, whom you used to be so fond of, and who di- 
verted us so much, has not darkened our doors for many a long day. 

‘That is true, girl; [ will see Williams to-morrow evening.” 

‘Why not to-night; itis a beautiful night; the sky is so clear, 
and the moon so bright; it may be bad weather, to-morrow, you 
know; besides, Williams has really taken offence at your neglect of 
him; the sooner it is made up between you the better.’ 

‘Why, that is trueagain: and I will even go to-night ;”—and 
Geshie, with a pleasure she could hardly conceal, reached him his 
hat, and heard him walk away in the direction of Williams’s house 
with a pace quickened by the dampness of the evening air. On the 
way, Yokfound James lying in the road apparently lifeless, and a man 
who was passing about the same time, assisted in bearing him to his 
father’s house, where, by proper applications, he was soon brought 
to himself. On his return, Yok related these circumstances to Ges- 
hie, who appeared as much surprised and interested, as if she had 
known nothing of the matter. 

‘To the numerous questions put to him respecting the condition in 
which he was found, James returned no direct answer, but desired 
to be left to repose. Sleep did not visit his eyes that night ; the 
event of the evening which he had remembered but faintly on first 
coming out of the swoon, returned to him in all its circumstances 
with an impression that grew stronger every moment. Again they 
seemed present to him; the haunted spot, ‘the spectre, the shroud, 

the white feet and hand, the gleam of its eye, the preceptible mo- 
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tion of its lips, and the piercing and solemn tones of its voice. — 
Then, also, the fearful words it uttered, returned, one by one to his 
recollection, and, as they returned, engraved themselves there, as 
the diamond ploughs its characters on the rock; again he heard 
himself denounced as treacherous, faithless, and cruel, and warned 
to escape an untimely end, by a speedy repentance. The morning 
found him haggard and exhausted, in a state of melancholy bordering 
on despair. 

It happened at this time, that the minister of the parish in which 
Williams had formerly lived, was on a visit to his old neighbour. 
Williams, who had been one of the pillars of his church, had implored 
him so pathetically to come and dispense the word for a season in 
that destitute place, that he could not find it in his heart to deny him. 
Fle was one of that race of excellent old clergymen, of which some 
specimens yet remain, | am told, in New England, renowned equally 
for good sermons in the pulpit, and good stories out of it. His round 
and somewhat florid face was set off by a short fox-coloured wig, 
and the severity of his brow tempered by the jollity of his cheeks and 
chin. The clergy, you know, were in those times the nobility of the 
country ; their opinions were oracles, and their advice law. Those 
were good days, when the farmer sent the best of everything he had 
to the minister; when every hat was dofted as he passed, and when, 
in every house he entered, the great easy-chair was instantly wheeled 
for him to the front of the fire-place, the housewife ran to comb her 
children, and the husband to broach the best barrel of cider in his 
cellar. Williams’s minister was not aman to abuse the reverence in 
which he was held ; the penitent are always ready to apply to a cler- 
gyman, but this good man was also the friend of the unfortunate and 
the unhappy. 

In the morning, as soon as the clergyman was up, James sent for 
him, and communicated to him the adventure of the night. A long 
conversation ensued. The clergyman examined James with great 
minuteness concerning all the circumstances, and satistied himself of 
the truth of his story. He then inquired of him if there were any 
particulars of his late way of life, which might have given occasion 
to so remarkable a visitation. James hesitated for a while, and at 
last confessed that he had loved Mary; that he believed he had won 
her affections; that they had talked of marriage; that he had dis- 
continued his visits; and that he had been told she was unhappy. 
Another series of questions ensued, and at the end of the conference 
it was settled, that James should immediately pertorm his engage- 
ment to Mary, and that the incident of the ghost should, in the mean- 
time, be kept secret between him and the minister. 

Mary did not know to what event she owed the return of her 
lover, for her sister had told nobody of the part she took in the affair. 
She received him without a word of reproach, but with a countenance 
in which tears and smiles contended forthe mastery. She spoke 
with sorrow and concern of his altered and haggard 4 ng Sg 
James wondered how he could ever have ceased to love her. The 
parents were consulted concerning the match. Yok was ae 
because he had always liked James; and Williams, because Yo 
was the owner of broad woodlands and goodly meadows. An early 
day was fixed for the marriage. The good parson came all the way 
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from Connecticut to assist at the nuptials, and the doctor, to whose 
sagacious prescription Yok attributed the rapid amendment that was 
taking place in his daughter’s health, was also of the party. After 
the ceremony was over, and the minister had retired, the company 
adjourned to the long kitchen. A great hickory fire was blazing in 
the chimney, and the negro fiddler, who had been provided for the 
occasion, with an associate, was mounted on his bench with the 
instrument of music at his shoulder. ‘The couples were soon 
arranged ; the bride and bridegroom, in the gayest attire of the day, 
were at the head; and old Yok himself was on the floor. A Novem- 
ber wind was howling in the woods, the old trees creaked and 
groaned, and showers of the red. leaves were driven against the win- 
dows; but the bluster without was unheard amidst the merriment 
within. The black fiddlers threw themselves into the most violent 
contortions, and drew their bows from the head to the heel at every 
note. The sound of the instruments, the clatter of feet, the shouts 
of laughter, the jests that flew rapidly about, taken up by the shrill 
voices of the maidens, and echoed from the sonorous lungs of the 
rustic beaux, made the passer-by to stop in amazement. But the 
guests remembered that it was only a wedding, and at midnight the 
house was as still and dark as ever. 

James did not like the neighbourhood of the place where he had 
seen the spectre; and soon after his marriage, he went to settle in 
one of the villages on the banks of the Hudson, where he long lived 

uietly and respectably, and where his descendants reside to this day. 
Geshie was my grandmother by the mother’s side, and from her lips 
I had the tale I have related. It is not known to many, for she 
never told it until she had arrived at extreme old age, when there 
were few in these parts who remembered either James Williams or 
her sister. As for the doctor who had prescribed for Mary, he rose 
almost immediately into great reputation and extensive practice, from 
being snpposed to have cured a patient in the last stage of a 
consumption. 
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THE SPIRIT BARK. 


MIDNIGHT's awake, and hark! 
I hear the waters dashing! 
Saw you yon heaving bark 
Upon their bosom sve 
It seem'd a thing of light, 
So gently moving over:— 
But, 'mid the shining night, 
What orbs do you discover ? 


No orbs are in the sky, 
Save one celestial planet : 
One boat is sweeping by, 
Nor earthly beings man it! 
— Yet, see, that shiny star, 
Like sigh of young devotion, 
Has left its skyey car, 
To sleep beneath the ocean. 
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But that ethereal bark, 
Where can it, can it wander? 
She lights the sea; while dark 
Is every wave beyond her! 
Say, what the fairy freight, 
wae bears tran’ her bosom? 
t opening myrtles wait, 
Around that lovely blossom ? 


Oh, yes! it is, it is, 
The maid I loved the dearest, 
When youth’s enchanting kiss 
Brought love and rapture nearest. 
‘Her brightening eye is pale, 
| io” And set her raven tresses, 
, dj alto Her lovely breast caresses. ini 
This is the joyless hour— 
~The first wave rolled above her— 
The time when, in her bower, prise’. 
I first was taught to love her’: bed, 
And now——a loveless frame— oil 3 
She points her trembling fingers 
To that departing flame 
Which o’er the mountain lingers. 


It seems to tell that I 

Must also fall and perish, Jj 
Like those young, beams the sky ‘leased 

Will sometimes briefly nourish, A] 

But, she is gone!—Hark! Hark! 5: Hate 

‘ $She'skims the panting water, | | | 

tr | And that—the spirit bark, | saw: 

Osc--rt. Bears off a seraph’s daughter! °° © D,SyL.’) 
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Tue Cockney, like the philosopher’s ass, though a grave animal 
himself, is frequently the cause of ;much mirth in others.. In him ig 
to be found the material of much genuine comedy; great simplicity, 
great vanity, abundance of absurd self-importance, with a vast 
quantity of goqd-nature. Quaint humour is notalways wanting, and, 
though there is a sameness in Cockney-land, the inhabitants are not 
without their individual characteristics. The butcher is the antithesis 
of the baker, and no two men can be more unlike than the waterman 
and Jarvie, alias the hackney-coach-man. This variety of the 
species in the modern Babylon, leads to frequent collision; and, as 
every one is dignified in his own eyes, it follows, of course, that grie- 
vances are frequently complained of:—hence, applications to the 
police offices. maginary evils, too, sometimes stand in need of re- 
dress. Wives are suspected,—children are disobedient,—husbands are 
hard-hearted,—watchmen are saucy,—and dandies are impertinent. 
All this is laughable; the daily papers find such food palatable, 
and accordingly they devote a large portion of their space to the de- 
tail of such risible particulars as are elicited before the witty magis- 
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trates of London.. He who could make suitors most ridiculous had 
the most readers. This was an evil, until Mr. Wight, of the Morning 
Herald, taught the press-gang that a reporter might write like a gen- 
tleman, and tickle the palate of his readers at the same time. Mr. 
Wight can copy Sterne successfully when he likes, and always 
gives us burlesque devoid of vulgarity. His reports before us furnish 
the best possible picture of London life ; they give us an accurate 
sketch of metropolitan characters, from the flying dustman to the 
consequential black-leg ; and, that nothing might be wanted to con- 
vey an exact impress of the age and city to future times, Mr. George 
Cruikshank has lent the aid of his inimitable pencil. The volume 
contains 25 illustrations by this celebrated artist. Description could 
convey no idea of their effect; but were we to select one above 
another, we would particularize for superior humourous conceptions 
‘*The Spirits of Wine.” In this design Mr. Cruikshank has animated 
the depositories of the different vinous fluids which steal away the 
brains of men, while he has given, as it were, to each that motion and 
action which they are supposed to communicate to those who imbibe 
them ;~a tapering flask of Champaign appears to frisk about with 
agility on a pair of corkscrew legs; a bottle of Port imitates the 
drowsy ill-nature of a watchman by sounding his rattle; while a 
bottle of Burgandy moves off on two tobacco-pipes, with his hands 
on his sides, as if walking under a touch of the cholic: Hock stands 
in the attitude of self-defence, and each and every one of the bottles 
seem actuated by passions and propensities which are respectively 
imputed to their contents. 

The whims and eccentricities of many a Paddy ornament these 
pages; but, though Mr. Wight prides himself on writing Jrish, we 
can assure him that he cannot report the brogue. His attempts at 
Trish slang are truly ridiculous, 











LIBERTY. 
BY THOMAS FURLONG. 


Ox! shame on the wretch who contented can creep, 
Through the long way of life, in the garb of the slave: 
Oh! shame on the dastard, who calmly can sleep, 
When the battle of freedom is fought by the brave. 
The daring may die—but dishonour is o’er ; 
The task-master'’s taunt can disturb them no more : 
The friends who have loved them, in wildness may weep ; 
The fond and the weak o’er their relics may rave ; 
But theirs is the slumber all dreamless and deep,— 
They taste not of grief in the peace of the grave. 


And who would not wish for the peace of the grave, 
When the foul gloom of thraldom o’ershadow his day ; 
When he stands to be spurned by the idiot or knave, 
Whom he dreads but despises, and hates but obeys? 
When man, in his pride, mars the mandate of heaven, 
When the rights known to nature to me are not given ; 
Oh, then in the cold clammy earth let me lie— 
The face of creation no more let me see; 
Ere I bear the vile badge of the base, let me die, 
For life is not life whe we céase to be free. 
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